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THE KNEELING cOk^ 

T1IB LISPING YOUNG EXQUISITE IN SULPHUR-COLOURED SILK SMILED 
tolerant disdain, whilst from the group behind him came sounds of a 
titter ill-suppressed. 

“And so you pronounce yourself an artist, eh?” he said. “An 
artist ! It is a rare and admirable thing to be. It needs courage that 
a man should pronounce himself one ; great industry and achievement 
before others will so pronounce him.” 

His irony was not to bo mistaken. It brought a faint colour into 
the gaunt, sallow cheeks of the victim, a young man of not more than 
three-and-twenty, tall and vigorous, whose face, though bony and 
rugged, was yet handsome in a rough, masterful way. A thick mane 
of lustrous black hair curled about his brow and fell in short waves to 
the nape of his powerful neck ; his great eyes, deep-set under a massive 
brow, glowed with the ever-smouldering fires of a nature passionate 
in all things. He was dressed in black, but with an elegance which 
proclaimed that his presence here in the great Cardinal’s antechamber 
was by no means his first experience of courts. Rich fur trimmed his 
close-fitting doublet and lined the ample surcoat so loosely worn ; a 
chain of silver, massively wrought and of exquisite workmanship 
served him for a girdle and hung the heavy Pistoja dagger on his hip. 

He would willingly have drawn it now, to sheathe the blade in the 
windpipe of that smirking young gontleman in yellow. But, though 
passionate, he could, within certain limits, be patient, and prudently 
he dissembled the ferocious lust. He answered quietly : “Others have 
so pronounced mo already — generously. But not perhaps more 
generously than my work deserved, Messer Gianluca.” 

Gianluca Sforza-Riario, the fair youth in yellow, led a burst of 
laughter, which drew the attention of other clients thronging the long 
pillared gallery. 

“You were well-advised, Messer Buonarroti, to come to Rome. 
Here you will certainly succeed. No artistic reticence will restrain 
you from bawling your wares in the market-place, and here success 
comes to- him who bawls loudest, thus imposing upon the vulgar, un- 
discriminatlng herd. Oh, you will find men enough in Rome who, to 
their shame, are growing fat on art. The patronage of the ignorant 
enriches them. So may it fare with you, good sir.” 

Still the young artist kept his temper, though his hands might itch. 

“Sir, it is possible that you mistake my quality. It happens that 
until now I have had no patron but one, and he was not a man whom 

7 ! 



8 TURBULENT TALES 

any could call ignorant — Lorenzo, the great Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Had he lived, I should never have left Florence.” 

“Lorenzo de’ Medici.” Gianluca’s eyebrows rose until they 
almost joined the yellow thatch above his shallow brow. “You will 
not tell me that Lorenzo de’ Medici knew anything of art ?” 

Young Buonarroti gasped for breath. “How, sir?” 

“Ser Michelangelo, it is my desire to think well of you; but if you 
Praise me the artistic perceptions of Duke Lorenzo you will render 
that impossible. A man of crude taste, leaning to the meretricious, to 
... to trivial things designed to trap the senses of . . . of just such 
men.” 

That was but the beginning. Continuing, the aesthetic Messer 
Gianluca delivered himself at great length and in the choicest terms of 
an address upon art, under which young Michelangelo felt himself 
grow faint with wonder. Such great contemporaries as Pinturicchio 
and Vcroccliio were tolerantly commended, which is to say that this 
critic damned them with faint praise; others as great were contemptu- 
ously dismissed — especially the prosperous ones, prosperity being in 
the eyes of Messer Gianluca the seal of worthlessness. Of the younger 
men the only one in whom he admitted possibilities was Leonardo da 
Vinci ; but he confessed to grave misgivings concerning even him ; he 
doubted if that young man’s talents would mature along praiseworthy 
lines ; he feared that he might succumb to work for profit, and thereby 
damn himself eternally as an artist. 

Nauseated, Michelangelo fled the gallery and the palace, and began 
to ask himself should he not flee Rome as well, cursing the evil hour 
which had brought him to this city of self-suflicient fools. 

You know the story of his boyhood ; how at the age of fourteen he 
. was apprenticed for a term of three years to the great Florentine 
painter, Domenico Ghirlandajo ; how before the end of that term he had 
been drawn from painting to sculpture, and how he had modelled a 
Laughing Faun which had caught the discerning eye of the Magnificent 
Lorenzo. The Duke had haled the lad out of the workshops of Messer 
Ghirlandajo and had installed him in the ducal palace. And young 
Buonarroti, uplifted and stimulated by this splendid patronage, had 
justified Ins noble patron’s judgment. It was in this period of his 
adolescence that he produced his Centaurs, a work the consideration 
ol which in after life caused him so profoundly to deplore that he 
should ever again have turned aside from sculpture to waste his time 
on painting. Yet it was during some of the time thus wasted that he 
painted the Sistine Chapel, and therein accomplished one of the 
artistic marvels of the ages. That, however, is a digression. 

He was barely twenty when Lorenzo died, Piero do’ Medici, who 
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succeeded him, discovered in crudest materialism all that he required 
of life. There was an end to the patronage of artists in Florence. 
Michelangelo found himself out of employment. Casting about him, 
he lent an ear to the tales of the great opportunities afforded by the 
Papa! Court under the prodigal and lavish Borgia Pontiff, and of the 
great interest in art that was being quickened in Rome by the excava- 
tions which were daily bringing such treasures of antiquity to light, 

Lured by these stories, Buonarroti set out for the eternal city, armed 
with a letter of introduction from Piero de’ Medici to Cardinal Sforza- 
Riario, who was widely famed as a dilettante, a collector, and a patron 
of the arts. Through the good offices of this exalted prince of the 
Church, Michelangelo hoped that he might reach even the foot of the 
papal throne. 

So far, however, he had spent a month in vain solicitings, daily 
cooling his heels in the great man’s antechamber whilst hoping ever 
more desperately for the audience in which he might present his letter, 
nauseated meanwhile by the atmosphere of the place and discussions 
upon art akin to that into which he had just been drawn. He began to 
realize that he was moving in a world of posturing dilettanti, of pre- 
tentious witlings, to whom mere performance in art was naught. 
True artistic greatness, perception and achievement, it seemed, were 
to be established only by a capacity for judging the work of others, 
and judgment usually was based upon standards that were wholly— 
almost it seemed deliberately — false. , 

Meanwhile, idleness and the wasted days began to fret him. Also 
he perceived that at this rate his meagre store of money would soon 
be exhausted. Therefore of late he had been turning his attention to 
immediate needs. He had modelled a dancing nymph, a thing of 
infinite grace and liveliness, although the subject was not perhaps one 
to which at that age he would naturally have turned. It afforded no 
scope for the vigorous anatomy which he loved to reproduce. The 
choice was entirely meretricious. He conceived that he fashioned 
something calculated to please these lascivious Romans, whose aesthetic 
sense had been emasculated by an excessive worship of smooth anti- 
quities, particularly the Greek. He bore it— still in the clay, since in 
those days he had no workshop in which to effect the transmutation 
—to one Baldassare della Balza, who kept a shop on the Ripa Vecchia, 
overlooking Tiber. 

Many times he had passed the shop, on his way to the Sforza- 
Riario place, in the Rione di Ponte, and invariably he had paused to 
study the sculptures exhibited, ancient and modern, in marble, in 
bronze, in lead, and some in baked clay. But this was the first time 
that he ventured to cross the threshold in his quality as a sculptor. 
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He was well received, his nymph commending him to on 
and critical as Baldassarc della Balza. This dealer, an uni 
dined, elderly man with long, greasy locks of grizzled hair 
beard and a pendulous nose that betrayed his Semitic orig 
confinement to a ghetto simply by proclaiming himself a 
and was left in. peace to pursue his trade by the tolerant Ron: 
ment of Borgia days. 

“The work is good— very, very good,” lie deliberately 
ously pronounced it. “So good that T do not know a sculpt 
now who could do better. And that is much to say, parties 
young a man. But if I buy . . — lie spread his hands, i 
up with sorrowful eyes — “where shall E find me a buyer in 

To Michelangelo this seemed a foolish question. 

“Surely among your patrons there will bo some who 1 
work and desire to possess it. How else could you live and 
trade ?” 

The little dealer answered him by a cackle of sardonic i 
swung round. From a shelf behind him lie snatched a marb 
standing some two feet high, and placed it on tho table 
young artist. 

“Is not that a thing of beauty ?” ho demanded, "ft it 
work?”, 


It was good work indeed, a figure not only of entrancing 
proportions but so full of arrested movement as to seem alt 
Michelangelo’s admiring eyes devoured it, his long delict 
caressed it lovingly. 

“Superb,” he murmured, “The work of a' master, my ft 
“Of one who will become a master,” the dealer corrcc 
present ho is young, like yourself, able ami cagor, gifted \t 
invent, eyes to see, and fingers to reproduce— a great art it 
craftsman. His name is Torrigiano. If ho lives that nami 
day bo famous.” 


“If he lives?” quoth Michelangelo. 

“Just so. Tf he does not meanwhile die of starvation, t 
may. Eleven months has this lovely thing stood in my shop* 
of my patrons in turn have I shown it— to (he great Cardinal 
to the Princess of Squillace, to tho Lord of Mirandola, who 
taste and knowledge, to the young Duko of Gandin, to 
bforza-Rlario, who prides himself upon his judgment ni 
collection of sculpture is the greatest in Romo. I have impti 
to offer me any price in reason. But . . . this thing of beaut 
to grace my shop, whilst a hundred Inferior things are sol 
because they are old— antiquities dug out of the earth, I tc( 
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there is no vision among these collectors. Men have gone mad in this 
matter of antiquities ; they have lost all sense of real values. Over 
these remains of other days they wax lavishly and indiscriminately 
enthusiastic, and the work of young artists like yourself, even when it 
is as good as this your nymph or this noble Hermes, remains neglected 
and despised.” Contempt increased in Buldassare’s voice. “The truth 
is, they know nothing, these people, and their ignorance leers foolishly 
through their pretence of knowledge. I am sorry, my young sir. 
Your nymph is worthy to stand beside this Hermes; but it would 
stand beside it just as idly. If l cannot sell the one, be sure that I could 
not sell the other.” 

Michelangelo departed sick at heart and in some indignation; ho 
was angry witli these empty, pretentious Romans ; angry with himself 
(hat he should have left Florence merely to be lectured upon art by 
the fools who thronged the antechamber of the illustrious Sforza- 
Riario, that renowned patron of art who could pass indifferently by 
such a pieco of work as the Hermes of Torrigiano. Clearly this man 
upon whose patronage Michelangelo had been depending could be 
no bolter than the rest, no bettor than those posturing clowns who 
chattered so glibly in his antechamber. To what end, then, he asked 
himself, did he remain in Romo? Above her gates for such as he 
should be inscribed the lino of Dante’s above the gates of Hell : 
‘Abandon overy hope, O you that enter.’ 

Upon that bitter thought lie suddenly checked, there in the narrow 
unpaved street. And then upon another thought that was born of it, 
he swung round, and went in great strides back to the simp of 
Baklussaro. .. 

“Sir,” he asked, “has it never occurred to you in the pursuit of 
this trade of yours, that fools were born Into the world to be turned to 
account by men of worth ?” 

Baldassaro smiled gently as he rubbed his plump hands. “I have 
suspected it,” lie confessed. “Sometimes oven I may havo found my 
profit in it. What then?” 

Instinctively Michelangelo drew nearer and lowered his voice. 
Anger and scorn vibrated in his every word. But of those emotions 
Baklussare took little heed. Emotion he knew to be unprofitable. 
To the actual matter of the young artist’s utterance, however, his mind 
was entirely given, and as ho listened he continued to smile and to rub 
his hands, occasionally nodding his approval. 

“What A dealer you would havo made had not the good God made 
you a sculptor,” Huldassurc commended him when at last they parted, 
and than this (he little Jew could hardly have bestowed higher praise 
upon him. 
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But since Michelangelo did not see eye to eye with him in this, he 
had no thought of quitting the precarious path of art for the more 
secure ways of trade; and as week succeeded week, lie was still daily 
to be seen in the antechamber of Cardinal Sforza-Riario, awaiting 
that interview which it seemed would never be vouchsafed him, And 
almost daily was lie baited by the Cardinal’s nephevy and those other 
elegant loungers. But lie had grown inured to their veiled taunts and 
open sneers. lie smiled, and rarely troubled to strike back, nor was 
anger ever more than momentarily kindled in those great dark eyes 
of his. 

One day a life-sized Anti nous made its appearance — a new acquisi- 
tion of the Cardinal’s of which he was so inordinately proud that he 
proposed for a season to leave it in his ante-room, whero it could be 
more generally seen and admired than in the gallery sol apart for his 
collection. 

Michelangelo came to admire it with the rest, but soberly, without 
transports such as all were indulging. Messer Gianlucu delivered to 
the young artist, and to all the others who stood respectfully listening, 
a lengthy and learned dissertation upon the aesthetics of tlio work. 

In the end ho turned to Buonarroti. 

“And what,” he asked, with that faint sneering superior smile of 
his, “is your own judgment, Messer the sculptor?’’ '* 

“It is very beautiful,” was the quiet answer. "Indeed its fault is 
that it is too beautiful.” 

“Its fault?" Oionluca's voice grew shrill. “Can oxcess of perfec- 
tion be n fault?” 

"Excess of perfection is always a fault,” Michelangelo dogmatized. * 
“There is no vice so horrible as excess of virtue.” 

“You deliver the treasures of your judgment In tlio form of para- 
doxes. Thoir meaning may well elude such humble wits as ours.” 
An approving purr commended the suavity of Messer Gian Inca’s 
sarcasm. 

“I’ll endeavour to be plain. This thing is beautiful, but as a woman 
is beautiful rather than a man. It is of an exceeding smoothness. 
The delineation of the anatomy is without force, The face is perfect ; 
too perfect for significance; a man with so lovely a countenance may 
be a beast, or a fool, or both ; he can hardly bo aught else. Is that 
what the sculptor intended ? I doubt it. The limbs lack vigour ; the 
musculature is too vague ; they are a woman’s Iitnbs," 

“Ah, but listen, listen all, I beg I” shrilled Ginniupa. “An artistic 
Daniel is delivering judgment. And his canon, it seems, is that art Is 
to express only brawn and thews." 

, — Sycophantic laughter drowned Michelangelo’s answer, and drove 
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him in anger from the place. For a whole day he fumed, fingering 
the hilt of his dagger, and in imagination enjoying the delight of thrust- 
ing the blade into Gianluca’s windpipe. Violence he swore was the 
only argument to use with these imbeciles, never ‘suspecting how well 
Gianluca’s mockery was serving him at that very moment. For the 
young man, flushed with the victory lie accounted his own in that 
wordy encounter, went with the tale of it to his illustrious uncle. Into 
the car of His Excellency — the title of Eminence had not yet come into 
use— he poured tho absurd story of this presumptuous young Florentine 
who haunted tho cardinalitial threshold in the hope of audience. He 
spoke almost with heat of tho man’s egregious vanity, of his effrontery, 
so great that he dared to pronounce ati adverse judgment upon the 
matchless Anlinous. Together undo and nephew laughed over the 
man’s ridiculous pretensions — as interpreted by Gianluca. 

“Decidedly,” said the Cardinal, “I must receive this fellow. It 
may be amusing, and it is possible that I may afford him artistic 
salvation.” 

And so when next, in accordance with his habit, the young Floren- 
tine lounged into that now too familiar antechamber, a chamberlain 
in black velvet advanced to inquire was he Messer Michelangelo 
Buonarroti of Florence, beater of a letter to the illustrious Cardinal 
Sforza-Riarto from Duke Piero? And when young Buonarroti, a 
little sceptical of this sudden conclusion of his purgatorial term, 
eagerly acknowledged the identity, he was respectfully ushered into a 
small room, with gilded walls and an ultramarine ceiling, lighted by a 
single window beside which there was a richly carved writing pulpit. 
At this was seated the illustrious Cardinal— a tall, thin man whose 
countenance derived ascoticism from its startling pallor. The story 
ran that, present at tho murder of Giuliano do’ Medici in the Cathedral 
of Florence, he had been permanently stricken white with horror. 

His narrow oyes looked with assumed benignity upon this young 
sculptor, who bent (he knee to. him. He held out a white emaciated 
hand, on which glowed the sapphire of his rank, and Michelangelo 
humbly kissed it as his duty was. 

“I have just learnt from my nephew Gianluca of the long trial of 
your patience hero,” said a cold, level voice. “I should earlier have 
been informed of your presence.” 

Michelangelo, mumbling amiabilities, proffered his letter. Motion- 
ing his visitor to rise, the Cardinal broke the seal, and spread the sheet. 
He reclined in his capacious, high-backed chair to read tho coni- 
mendations of Duko Piero, and as he read his thin lips curled a litt 1 * 
When he looked over tho top of tho sheet at the young artist, t' 
seemed a certain wistful ness in his giance. 
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“His Magnificence here speaks of you as a young man of whose 
great talents his exalted father Lorenzo had a very high opinion.” 

“I had the honour to work in the ducal palace for three years, 
Excellency .' 5 

The Cardinal smiled a little and sighed. “You realize that, from 
Florence— the Florence of Lorenzo de’ Medici— to curial Rome it is 
i far cry in matters of art ; that what there may be accounted masterly \ 
s here often considered elementary, especially in these days when the ? 
intiquitics that are being brought to light are serving us as a school 
or the education of our sense of beauty.” 

With difficulty Michelangelo repressed a sneer. Hero was the 
tame cant that came to nauseate him on every hand. Here, indeed, 
is he should have known, was one of the very fountains of that cam, 
Hfe attempted no answer, but waited for the Cardinal to proceed. 

“The Duke writes that you arc both painter and sculptor.” 

“As a painter,” the youth replied abruptly, “I may not be of much 
iccount. I do not think I am. There are many better . 55 

“Ah !” A smile distended the thin lips in that white face which 
Vlichelangelo was finding odious. “And as a sculptor ?” 

“As a sculptor I am not ashamed of what I do, and I am artist 
snough to know of what I should bo ashamed. It is as a sculptor 
hat I offer myself to your lordship, whoso discrimination in art is so 
veil and widely known. If here at the court of the Holy Fat her . , 

A white hand waved hint into silence. 

“I have warned you, sir, that the standards itoro aro high. You 
ire still very young and will lack experience, ’* 

“Artists, my lord, are created by God, not by experience, By tills 
! mean that the artist is born.” 

A momentary annoyance under that retort flashed from the 
Cardinal’s eyes. But at once he subdued it, and his answer was coldly 
;mooth. 

“I think the assertion has been made before. Or something like it ; 
Vocta nasciUtr , non fit. Perhaps you remember. But come." The 
all figure, clad from head to heel in flowing scarlet, rose abruptly. 
‘Whether or not it may lie in my power to find you employment, you 
shall not be utterly at the loss of the time you have spent here. Ixl 
nc show you my collection of sculpture. It Is the most perfect and 
implo collection in Rome, which is to say in the world. To behold it 
s an education in itself, my friend. • Come ,' 5 

Familiarly now lie took the young man by the arm, and conducted 
lini to a door at the opposite end of the room, where an usher wailed. 
The man opened for them, and they passed into a long gallery lighted 
Bong its length by tall windows that looked upon the inner courtyard 
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of the palace. Facing these windows stood ranged along the gallery 
from end to end the treasures of sculpture which Sforza-Riario had 
assembled at the price of several princely fortunes. In all that collec- 
tion there was little that was modern. It was composed almost entirely 
of pieces brought from Greece and of others excavated in Romo, in 
which the Greek influence was strong. 

Slowly they moved along the gallery, the Cardinal discharging the 
office of showman, and discoursing at length upon the beauty of each 
work in turn, pointing out those subtle virtues of execution perceptible 
only to the initiate’s eye. Here it was the fall of a drapery, there the 
vigour of a limb, there the modelling of a face, and there the liveliness 
of the altitude that he desired his guest to observe. And Michelangelo 
observed faithfully as he was bidden, swallowed his resentment of this 
patronage of himself, an artist, by one who in the world of art hold no 
place save as a buyer. Since he ottered no comment, the Cardinal 
began to assume that the young man’s arrogance was being properly 
humbled. 

“You are silent, my friend.” 

“I am listening to Your Magnificence,” was the bland reply. 

“Oh, and something more. Confess that you stand abashed in the 
presence of such beauty. And well you may, for [ venture to assert 
that there is no man living to-day capable of producing any single piece 
that adorns this gallery.” 

“There oro certainly not many,” the sculptor agreed. 

“There is none, my friend. None. Bclicvo me. I know. Not for 
nothing liavo f devoted my life to the contemplation and study of art. 
What I tell you of art, you may believe.” 

They had come midway down the gallery, and they were standing 
before a slim boyish figure in old marble that was stained and darkened 
by the 3alts of the earth in which it must havo lain for centuries. It 
was less than life size, presenting a stripling whose limbs wero just 
beginning to assume virility and strength. The figure was curiously 
poised, one knee touching the ground, the head tilled aside, the left 
hand clenched and held at arm’s length, the right in line with it but 
at the level of the cheek. About the lovely face — almost too virile 
for so young a body — the hair clustered in thick short curls. 

Michelangelo’s eyes had quickened with sudden interest the 
moment they beheld it, and this the Cardinal had perceived. 

“Aha I” he laughed. “You begin to profit, I see. You begin to 
discern perfection for yourself.” 

The artist wheeled to face him, his eyes glowing, his face flushed. 
He found the dilettante’s insolence ludicrous, 

“What . . . what does it represent?” ho asked. 
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“Cupid. A Kneeling Cupid. Not Cupid ns any of your modems 
would represent him, round, shapeless and chubby; but a clean- 
limbed, active Cupid, a miracle, as you see, of grace and vigour. 
He is kneeling, you observe, in the act of taking aim. The bow has 
gone— lost. But it is not missed; almost, indeed, can you sec it, so 
perfect is the poise of the arms, the expression of the hands.” 

“And your Excellency says that it is old, this — an antiquity ?” 
quoth Michelangelo in a voice that was small as if awed. 

The Cardinal stared at him, annoyed by his stupidity. A faint 
smile of disdain overspread his white face. 

“Look at it,” lie commanded. “And take your answer from the 
ligurc itself. As your experience widens you will come to understand 
that no sculptor since Phidias could have wrought so lovely a thing. 
Consider it, examine it closely. I promise you that it will bear inspec- 
tion.” Sighing, ho placed a hand upon the young man’s shoulder. 
“When you, my young friend, can make something that is even 
remotely comparable with this, you may depend upon me to set your 
feet upon the road to fortune.” 

Again the young sculptor swung to confront the great patron, 
and his rugged face was pate under its tan, 

“Your Excellency makes me that promise?” 

His Excellency smiled his tolerance of this youthful impetuosity. 
“I have made it.” 

“Then by your gracious leave I shall claim its fulfilment at once." 

The Cardinal looked down his nose. 

Michelangelo answered the look. “I have at homo a piece of clay 
that your lordship will confess to be no whit inferior to this marble." 

Sforza-Riario permitted himself a gentle laugh. “You have in 
abundance the modern quality of assurance, young sir. Almost 1 
might say, of effrontery. But I’ll indulge you, Bring me your clay, 
and let us see this modelling of which you boast so confidently.” 

Michelangelo departed on that errand, and the Cardinal went to 
laugh first to himself and later with his nephew over the presumption 
of this young Florentine. 

“I had thought," he said, “to chnston and educate him by it display 
of my treasures. Instead ..." 

VThcy arc all the same, these modems,” answered Giauluca. 
“Ignorant, crude in their work and self-sufficient in their estimate of 
it. They need humbling.” 

The Cardinal nodded. “It is a duty, anti a duty that I shall not • 
shrink from performing.” 

“Let me be present,” pleaded Gianluca, But the Cardinal, having 
considered, shook his head. “That were loo uncharitable.” 
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And so when the sculptor and a couple of lads he had procured to 
assist him came staggering under the burden of a figure swathed in 
sackcloth, the Cardinal was alone to receive him. Michelangelo begged, 
and the Cardinal indulgently consented, that he should fmcover his 
figure in the gallery itself, alongside that of the Cupid with which it 
challenged comparison. 

Smiling, the Cardinal accompanied him. Smiling, he stood by 
whilst Michelangelo, having dismissed his assistants, breathing heavily 
and perspiring freely, removed the sackcloth. But when the clay 
figure was suddenly revealed, the smile perished on the Cardinal’s 
white face. He craned his neck ; his brows were drawn together, and 
sonic three or four times his narrow eyes glanced from clay to marble 
and from marble to clay in a bewilderment that was tinged with 
anger. For saving that the material of which each was fashioned was 
different, no slightest difference was discernible between the two. In 
every line and lineament the marble was the very counterpart of the 
clay. 

A dull Hush sull used His Excellency's pallid sunken cheeks. His 
voice was harsh. 

“What imposture is hero?” 

Michelangelo was no whit abashed. 

“The imposture that was necessary to convince dilettanti that at * 
least one artist lives who may measure himself against antiquity, who 
need not fear comparison with Phidias, h was Phidias Your Magnifi- 
cence named, T think. No sculptor since Piiidias, you said, could 
have wrought so lovely a tiling. Ami yet, with these two hands t 
wrought it, I.” And he laughed as ho thrust forward those vigorous 
hands of his for the the great man’s inspection. 

"You wrought it?” Tho Cardinal’s voice shrilled upwards, 
whilst his shaking hand was pointing to the marblo. “You— you 
fashioned that Cupid ? Buffoon I Impostor 1 What are you saying 7 
That statue has lain in tho earth perhaps a thousand years. It was 
excavated ...” 

“From Baldassarc della Balza’s garden, whero I had buried it not 
even a thousand hours before. All tho demand in Rome is for anti- 
quities. There is no beauty save in antiquities. To live, therefore, I 
must supply antiquities. And I can supply them. There are dyes and 
salts that in a few days will act upon marblo us would mother earth in 
the course of centuries. The Cupid's missing bow I broke off when 
Jhe modelling was completed. Does your Excellency still doubt? 
Then look at this." He lilted (ho clay figure and pointed to an inscrip- 
tion on the base- a single word in Greek characters. “Aggolos— for 
Angelo: Miehacl-Angclo. My signature for this occasion. You’ll 
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find the same upon the base of the marble if Your Excellency will 

But His Excellency did not need to look. Evidence enough did he 
possess already, and in his deep mortification he appeared to shrink 
under the artist’s smiling eyes, rt was some time before he found his 
voice, At Iasi, “I have been swindled,” he choked, “swindled by that ■ 
rascal Ba Idas s arc.” 

“Deceived, perhaps, my lord. Not swindled.” 

“What do you say 7 And the difference, then ?” 

“Why, to be swindled is to be brought by false pretences to pay for 
an object more than it is worth ; and this Your Excellency lias not done, 
whatever you may have paid. To he deceived is to bo led to believe 
what is untrue. And here even the deception is no more than partial : 
it concerns only the age of the work, and not its merit, which is at 
least equal to the best among these pieces of antiquity.” 

The Cardinal gasped. “My God ! Your modesty 1” 

“Truth,” said Michelangelo, “is greater than modesty. And your- 
self has said that no- sculptor since Phidias could have wrought so 
lovely a thing.” 

SforzavRiario glared at him with unmistakable dislike. “You do 
not, by any chance, presume to amuse yourself? If you think that 
'you have me at a disadvantage, let me warn you ...” 

"Excellency l” the sculptor interrupted him. El was a cry of pained 
protest. “Could I conceive so base a thought ? What grounds, even, 
could exist for it?” 

"Grounds ?” . The Cardinal shook with passion. His very articula- 
tion was blurred. “Do you play the innocent ? Are there not grounds 
enough in the mere fact that a sham has been imposed upon me? 
Upon a man of my acknowledged judgment 7” 

“In what, then, is your lordship’s judgment at fault ? You perceived 
in this Cupid a work of such uncommon excellence as to bo worthy of a 
place in your unrivalled collection; and so, naturally, you acquired 
it, If hitherto your collection has been confined to pieces from anti- 
quity, that surely is only because in modern work you had found 
nothing worthy to stand beside them. But now, having discovered a 
sculpture which your lordship recognizes that no man sinco Phidias 
could have wrought, could you possibly have forgone its acquisition ?” 
Almost slyly he added : “Is not that how your lordship will account to 
the world for an innovation which cannot but increase your lordship’s 
credit ?" 

Sforza-Riario was almost startled by this indication of n door for 
his escape from a situation which if published in its bald veracity 
must cover him with ridiculo. He perceived how easily ho might 
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snatch triumph from this defeat. But because lie perceived that at 
the same time he must procure an even greater triumph for this 
audacious young Florentine who had cozened him, the glance that 
pondered Michelangelo lost nothing of its malevolence. 

When at last his sombre eyes shifted again to tho Cupid, his Excel- 
lency assumed a musing tone. “What yon say is certainly true. My 
judgment has nowise been at fault, Nor was it necessary to practise 
upon me this deception.” A little colour stirred in his pallid cheeks, 
and lie spoke with a sudden vehemence which Michelangelo judged to 
be histrionic. “What l find it hard to forgive is that instead of bringing 
me your Cupid openly, like an honest man, you should have had 
recourse to this duplicity in order to draw my attention to your wares. 
That, sir, was an insulting lack of confidence in my judgment. ” 

“Your lordship docs me less than justice. Ft was not 1, but Baldussuro, 
who sold you the piece. Tt was not to you that l bade him sell it, but 
to any who would buy, Alas, my lord I For three months now l have 
been in Romo, hoping for audience, and I had to choose between 
working and starving. So 1 did tho work that Baldussare found 
saleable. When your lordship considers that starvation was my 
only alternative, you will not, of your great charity, publish me 
a swindler or allow the world to know what I was driven by necessity 
to do." 

, The Cardinal’s keen eyes were veiled. His white face became void 
of expression, “ft would bo no loss than you deserve,” he said. 

“Surely, my lord, loo harsh a punishment in its results. For it 
would render impossible the fulfilment of your lordship’s pronHisc,” 

“Promise? What promise, fellow V” 

“Can your lordship have forgotten 7 Your words were that when 
I could make something comparable with this Kneeling Cupid you 
would set my feet upon the road to fortune." 

“And you have tho audacity still to hopo for that?” growled the 
prelate. 

“Not if it should become known that I had any part in this fraud of 
Buldassaro’s. That is why I pray that it may not he known. It would 
make it impossible, for instance, for your lordship to present mo to the 
Holy Father," 

Sforza-Uiurio breathed noisily. Nor was lie acting now. “To tho 
Holy Father I” I lis lips writhed. “That is your price, is it V” 

Michelangelo’s dark eyes were opened wide in guilelcssncss. 
“My price, my lord V My price for what 7” 

“For your silence upon what has happened,” 

“My siicnco! O, my lord, should I, then, be so rash as to achieve 
my own ruin by speaking of it 7“ 
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Gloomily and at length the Cardinal pondered him. H 
that he had to deal with craftily enshi ouded blackmail ; fo 
so much the ruin of the sculptor that would result from a fu 
as the submerging in ridicule of his own cherished reput 
authority upon art. 

His compressed lips parted at last and forced a smile. 
He waved a delicate hand towards the Kneeling Cupid, 
certainly fulfilled your part,” he admitted on a sigh. “7 
he added abruptly, "I shall present you to His Holiness,” 

Michelangelo bowed low. “Upon the rccommoiula 
exalted a judge I cannot doubt that the Holy Father will fi 
ment for my talents." 

“That is.assurcd, sir.” 

The Florentine bowed again. “Have I leave to go, my 1 

Sforza-Riario waved him away.. “Go. Go with Goc 
much as he might have said, “Go to the devil." 

In the act of swathing his clay model Michelangelo pau 
last favour, my lord. Would you tell me how much you p 
sare for that marble ?” 

The figure which the Cardinal mentioned betrayed t 
into a muttered oath. It had the effect of restoring to Sf 
some of his lost humour. “I gather,” said he tartly, “that T 
only one whom Baklassare has swindled over this.” 

“That is so," said Michelangelo. “But to take permar 
tage of me one must be exceedingly alert.” 

“I can well believe it," the great man sighed, and on that t 
if not exactly friends, most certainly accomplices. 

That evening Michelangelo took his way to the little d« 
on the Ripa Vccchia. 

“Olft, Baklassare you rogue, I have found you out. Yi 
Kneeling Cupid to Cardinal Sforza-Riario for live thousr 
Don’t forswear yourself, you scoundrel. I Itavo it front the 
own lips. Don’t interrupt nte. Our compact was to shi 
in the spoil, and you swore to me that alt you had was i 
ducats, You deserve that I should strangle you, you thio 
I’ll trouble you for the two thousand ducats you owe me, a 
thousand by way of compensation for the swindle.” 

Baldassare, who would sooner part with blood tin 
screamed in fury. “The devil take your Florentine impiid. 
I to work for nothing, then ?” 

“You are to work for what was agreed ; and so I’ll ha 
thousand ducats and another thousand so as to teach you t< 
in the future." 
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“Oho ! Oho ! That’s how you crow, is it ? And what if I refuse ? 
What then, eh?” 

“In that case I shall go straight to Cardinal Sforza-Riario and 
confess the imposture we have jointly practised. You’ll be made to 
disgorge; you’ll certainly be gaoled; you may even be given the 
hoist ; and you’ll probably be hanged.” 

Baldassare was astute ; but not astute enough to gauge human 
vanity as accurately as Michelangelo, or to perceive that this vanity 
afforded him a safe shield from any such reprisals. So for all that he 
gibbered and danced in rage, yet ho yielded to this young sculptor whose 
feet had been firmly planted by his wits upon the road to that fortune 
which his talents merited. 


BY ANCIENT CUSTOM 

THE SIRB TRISTAN DB flELCEIL STANDINO UPON TUB THRESHOLD OP 

Eternity considered perhaps for the first time since his birth, twenty- 
five years earlier, how much there was in life which could not be loft 
without regret. 

Well-born and well-dowered in fortune as in body, the world's 
best gifts had lain within his easy reach and there had been on his part 
no reluctance in making them his own, or niggardliness in using them. 

The priest who had been sent to shrive him, and who had just 
departed, might be correctly informed in the matter of the Hereafter, 
which he had described in such alluring terms. . But it seemed to the 
Sire Tristan that the priest took a good deal for granted ; and for his 
own part he was content enough with the world of men, and would 
prefer to continue in it, postponing until much later the enjoyment of 
the delights of Paradise to which the hangman was to despatcli him 
in the morning. 

He loaned on the stone sill of the solidly-barred window of his 
prison in the Gravonsteen of Ghent, and contemplated the sunset. 
He was not likely to contemplate another, since only the powers of 
Joshua could postpone the doom which its circling would bring him 
in the next twelve hours. Ho took his head in his hands', thrusting 
his fingers deep into his golden mane, and so far forgot the admirable 
stoicism which had hitherto supported him as to permit himself a sob. 
Never had life seemed so sweet and desirable as now that by the justice 
of the great Duke of Burgundy ho was to be deprived of it. This 
justice, he held, had been too harshly administered by the Ducal 
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Lieutenant. He was prepared to admit that a certain severity may be 
expedient in legislating for a subject people, especially when they are 
as stubborn and turbulent as those of Ghent who had given the Duke 
trouble almost from the very hour of his accession. But even a Ducal 
Lieutenant should not disregard the claims which the laws of honour 
make upon a gentleman of birth; and tolerance should be shown 
whenever these laws are in conflict with no loss arbitrary ducal- enact- 
ments. It was true that the Sire Tristan had grievously wounded a 
man, and equally true that deeds of blood were of till offences those 
which Ducal Lieutenants, operating so briskly with sack and cord 
throughout the Duke’s wide dominions, wore instructed to punish 
most rigorously. But, after all, this had been no act of brigandage or 
scoundrel violence. Ilo had fought honourably with Conrad van 
der Schuylen, and it was monstrous that he should be required to pay 
for it by dying a felon’s death. 

Yet if the Ducal Lieutenant of Ghent— the wooden- faced Sire de 
Vauvenatgucs — had confined himself in his judgment to the naked 
fact and taken no account of its clothing circumstances, the fault was 
largely the Sire Tristan’s own. He had stubbornly refused to inform 
the court of the grounds of the quarrel, arrogantly claiming that he 
was within his rights to engage in single combat whenever honour 
should demand it. 

“How,” the Ducal Lieutenant had asked him, not unreasonably, 
“arc we to judge that honour demanded it In this instance unless you 
disclose the grounds upon which you quarrelled*?” 

The Sire Tristan, however, would not yield tho point, “ft is a 
gentleman’s right to quarrel upon any grounds ho pleases. Tho 
present grounds arc such as I cannot publish without committing a 
disloyally. It Is in your knowledge that I did not fall upon Mcssirc' 
van der Schuylen unawares, like an assassin; therefore you cannot 
deal with mo as with a common murderer.” 

But the court showed him that it could, If he would not defend 
himself in what the court accounted proper terms, tho court must 
assume that he. had no proper defence. Van der SchuyJen’s turn 
would come later when and if ho recovered sufficiently to stand his 
trial. Perhaps ho would bo less obstinate. Perhaps he would have 
less cause so to be. Thus the Ducal Lieutenant, who thereupon 
proceeded calmly to pass sentence of death upon thy Sire Tristan 
de Belosil as an example to all men who might bo disposed to practise 
turbulence within the ducal dominions. - 

The Sire Tristan was sprung, from a family of much consequence,; 
and this family exerted itself vigorously, urging its ancient blood asjf 
last plea why execution should be stayed until appeal coaid be madejf 
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tho Duke’s Highness in person. But the Ducal Lieutenant met this 
pica with that monstrous falsehood of all time that in tho eyes of the 
law all men are equal, and that, therefore, no appeal to tho Duke could 
avail. Thereafter, an advocate had arisen in tho grey justice chamber 
of the Gravenstecn to offer on behalf of somo person or persons un- 
named to ransom the prisoner by tho payment of any reasonable fine 
which tho Ducal Lieutenant might sco fit to impose as an alternative. 

He was curtly informed that the justice of Burgundy was not for 
salo, and tho Sire Tristan was conducted back to his prison, there to 
prepare himself for his end. Ho was not oven to have the satisfaction 
of knowing what generous friend had sent that advocate before the 
court with his mysterious offer. For although the Sire Tristan pos- 
sessed many friends, yet ho could think of nono whose love for him 
would have gono to quite auclj lengths. Tho failure of that attempt 
had closed the last door on hope, and nothing now remained but to 
prepare himself for to-morrow’s grim journey with tho best courage ho 
could command. 

They kept him waiting next day until noon, thereby subjecting him 
to a torment of hbpe. Ho perceived the reason when at last they brought 
him forth from tho palace-fortress which once had been tho castle of the 
Counts of Flanders, and conducted him through the moan alleys of the 
Oudclmrg to the great square where (lie scaffold was erected in the 
shadow of that Belfry regarded by tho burghers us tho monument of 
their power and wealth, The Ducal Lieutenant had chosen tho hour 
when tho noon boll summoned (ho forty thousand weavers of Ghont 
from their looms to the mid-day meal. They wore a turbulent, stub- 
bornly independent class, these weavers, over ready in defence of 
liberty to exchange tho shuttle for the club or (ho pike. Their numbers 
and cohesion made them formidable, wherefore tho Sire do Vauvon- 
argucs deemed it well to miss no opportunity of intimidating them by 
a display of tho Iron hand of Burgundy. The hour of deserted looms 
was deliberately chosen so that all Ghent might bo freo to witness this 
operation of Burgundian justice upon a well-born disturber of tho 
peace. 

Under a strong guard of archers, upon the breasts or whoso whlto 
surcoats was displayed tho Burgundian badge of tho St. Andrew's 
Cross, canto the Siro Tristan do Bclcoil marching briskly to his doom. 
He carried himself erect, his face composed,, If pale, and ho had dressed 
hint, self la his best as if for a bridal, accounting that Ills birth and blood 
demanded that ho should make as bravo a show ns possible on this 
his last appearance, 

His pourpolnt was of red velvet, tapering gracefully to tho waist, 
laced In gold across tho wedge of snowy undergarment showing at the 
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breast ; his hose was parti-coloured, red and white, liis long boots of 
fine red Spanish leather turned over at the tops. 

Beholding him so young and so comely, so elegant and so intrepid, 
the crowd was moved to general compassion, whilst here and there 
the feeling became allied with indignation that he should suffer a felon's 
death for a deed which no equitable justice would have regarded as 
felonious. 

The Sire Tristan was bareheaded, and the abundant hair which 
hung to the nape of his neck was so lustrously golden that an aureole 
of light seemed to glow about it as it reflected tho sunlight of that fair 
April noon. This was observed by some and pointed out ns a portent, 
a sign of heavenly grace, a prognostic of beatitude to bo earned him 
by his approaching martyrdom. A woman was tho first to voice it. 

“There is a nimbus about his head I” she cried. “It is a sign 1“ 

Another took up tho cry and amplified if: “There is a throne await- 
ing him in Heaven, the dear young saint.” 

Why, this assurance growing amongst them, they should have 
desired to prevent the Sire Tristan, for whom thcro was certainly no 
throne on earth, from at once fulfilling so splendid a celestial destiny, 
is not immediately apparent. But crowds arc moved by emotion ; 
and emotion is rarely the friend of logic, The people began to mutter, 
to protest against this hanging, and, at last, to jostle and hinder the 
archers of the guard, so that these were forced to employ their staves 
in order to thrust back tho press and open a way to the gallows. 

The Sire dc Vauvcnargucs, looking on from a balcony of the 
Stadhuis, began to ask himself if, after all, ho had been wise in deliber- 
ately choosing an hour when tho streets wore thronged. If a riot wore 
to ensue liis harsh master, tho Duke, would ask a stern account of him 
for the ovont and the dispositions which had made it possible. There 
was, however, no riot. Before tho uncompromising attitude of'thc 
Burgundian archers and ,the rcsoluto wielding of their staves, tho crowd 
permitted pnidenco to override compassion. Had the Sire Tristan 
been a Cheater it might havo fallen out differently. But lie wa9 com- 
paratively a stranger there, a gentleman of Hainault, and, after all, 
there was no reason why men of Ghent should get their heads broken 
on behalf of a Halnauller, however young, comoly and deserving of 
sympathy. They left him, thcroforo) to the protection of a Heaven 
which had already placed about his golden head that startling mark 
of favour. Heaven, however, showed no sign of intervening to pro- 
long the young man’s earthly life, for with his monkish companion 
he reached the foot of the scaffold and mounted its wooden steps. The 
Ducal Lieutenant, looking on from his balcony, was relieved. 

Under the shadow of the cross-beam, from which the noosed rope 
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i of yellow hemp was dangling ominously, the Sire Tristan stood to 
address the people, as was the right of every man in his extremity. His 
! face was grey ; the brave smile on his lips was stiff, frozen and lifeless. 
i Neither could his mind conceive nor his lips articulate any valedictory 
i words for the people upon whom a hush of piteous attention had now 
fallen. But before the perception of his plight had time to arise, the 
genoral silence was broken by a cry, followed by a rapidly swelling and 
spreading hubbub. 

It began at a corner of the square to the left of t he Sladlmis, which 
the doomed man was facing, and appeared to have its source about a 
lady on a richly-caparisoncd while horse, for whom a number of grooms 
were labouring to open a way through the crowd, a way which opened 
of itself rapidly enough and almost joyously once her identity became 
known and her object — or at least some part of it — suspected. 

She was (ho Lady Margaret of Saint-Gilles, the daughter of an 
opulent nobleman of Wiles, and she shared the esteem and affection 
in which her father wsis held throughout Flanders, adding to it even 
by her own natural endowments. She was unknown to the Sire de 
Vauvcnargues, who was a Burgundian lately brought from Dijon by 
the Duke and as yet unacquainted either with the persons or the customs 
of those to whom he dispensed justice in the Duke’s name. But thero 
was in her commanding beauty a passport to the favour of any man 
who w;is not withered to the marrow. And the Sire do Vauvcnargues 
for all his cold austerity of manner and lean gravity of countenance, 
was still on the young side of fifty and far from destitute of gallantry. 
Disturbed though lie might he again by those growing murmurs, yet 
the greater part of his attention at the moment was for this splendid 
figure in a trailing riding-dress of mulberry velvet, mounted on that 
richly caparisoned horse, for which (he grooms were opening a way in 
his direction. She carried her head proudly, he observed, and as she 
neared the low balcony lie occupied, ho was almost dazzled by the 
effulgence of the dark blue eyes glowing in a face as pale as ivory. 
Her head was crowned by the tall steeple-shaped horrin, from which 
floated a misty veil of blue, and a jewel of price gleamed in the black 
frontlet across her brow, as if to proclaim her rank. 

When first the eyes of the Sire Tristan had beheld her, a tremor had 
run through Ids limbs, a tinge of colour had crept into his pallid chocks 
and life had returned to his lack-lustre gaze. It was as if the very sight 
of her had power to conquer his fear of death ; as if all his conscious- 
ness were suddenly focused in his eyes, and seeing her, he saw nothing 
else, knew of nothing else. 

'Hie Captain of the Archers, standing behind him on the scaffold, 
had touched his shoulder and bidden him say his say, so that they, 
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might conclude the business and go home to dinner. The hangman 
and his valet had been growing impatient too. But now the attention 
of captain, of hangman and even of priest, like that of the multitude, 
was transferred from the doomed man to the lady on the white palfrey. 
The Sire Tristan had suddenly ceased to be the chief actor in this grim 
scene. 

She had drawn rein immediately under that low balcony occupied 
by the Ducal Lieutenant, who, in his furred gown and chain of office, 
was attended by the Burgomaster van Gcnck and a group of olliccrs. 
She lifted up her voice, a voice rich, sonorous and musical to match her 
splendid person. 

“A boon, my Lord Lieutenant I I ask as a boon what by our ancient 
Flemish customs I have the right to claim; that I may bo married to 
this man whom the Duke’s justice is about to hang." 

It occurred then to Tristan do Bclocil, who had missed no word 
of it, that all this was not real ; that it was not happening at nil ; that 
ho was still in his prison asleep and dreaming the incredible. The Sire 
do Vauvenargues, ignorant of those Flemish customs to which she 
appealed, may have had some similar thought. Mo flushed and 
scowled. It seemed to him that this request made a mock of his 
authority and of the justice of the Duko his master which should be 
executed with due solemnity of forms. Ho looked to l ight and to left, 
at the fat Burgomaster, grinning like an idol, at the frowning Bur- 
gundian captains and at the laughing, applauding pcoplo below. Me 
turned to tho lady with a curt contemptuous dismissal. But her 
beauty withered it on his lips. lie contented himself with a cold 
announcement that what she asked was impossible. 

Her answer by taking him loo literally seemed further to exploit 
the mockery. 

"Not so, my lord. There is a priest on the scaffold there to make it 
possible at once.” Pale she might bo; but she was singularly firm, 
There was no tremor in her rich young voice, no faltering in tho steady 
gaze of her deep blue eyes. 

The Lieutenant’s voice came harsher now and more impatient. 
"The request is unexampled, an oftroiitory I You delay tho Duke’s 
justice frivolously, Madatuo. It is outrageous I" Impulsively he 
raised his hand to signal to tho Captain of tho Archers, but found his 
arm caught in tho grasp of the Burgomaster. Mynheer van Gcnck 
no longer grinned. His face was very grave, his eyes almost scared. 

Tho laughter and applause below had suddenly changed to angry 
murmurs, which grew as they rippled through tho ranks of the multi- 
tude. Clear above the inarticulate mutter of indignation came the 
shouted words : 
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by ancient custom 

‘‘It is Bn honoured Flemish custom. Lord Lieutenant !” 

“The Duke of Burgundy would not trample on our rights and 
privileges 1” 

“You are false to your trust, Lord Lieutenant, if you deny this 
lady !” v 

Despotic, cold and arrogant, the Sire cle Vauvcnarguos might be; 
but he was not a fool ; indeed, he was a man of some acuteness, else 
he would not have been raised by Charles of Burgundy to the eminence 
he occupied. He perceived himself confronted by something which he 
did not understand. I-Ic raised his hand for silence and patience, and 
was almost surprised by the readiness with which the signal was 
obeyed. 

He turned for guidance to the Burgomaster. 

“What is this, sir, of a custom, a right, a privilege ?" 

Tt is as they tell you, my lord. It is an old Flemish custom which 
gives any woman the right to marry a doomed man on the scaffold 
provided that he is marriageable." 

Ihe Lieutenant’s lip curled. “A gruesome custom, faith I And a 
stupid one. What satisfaction lies in it ?” 

Die Burgomaster shrugged and spread his podgy hands. “Can 
Your Excellency conceive of no case in which it would yield satis- 
faction ? 

With difllculty, my Iricnd, But , , He shrugged in his turn 
contemptuously. “I’ll not provoke a riot by teilising so barren a 
favour. He leaned from tire balcony. Ilis harsh penetrating voice 
rang clear. “I bow to your Flemish privileges, Madame. Your 
request is granted in the Duke’s name. I beg that you will make haste, 
so that we may conclude the unhappy business upon which we are 
here. He seemed to sneer as ho spoke. But she took no heed of that. 
She thanked him shortly, and wheeled her horse about. 

A lane opened readily onough through tiio crowd, and amid 
acclamations and laughter she came to alight at the fool of the scaffold 
and to mount its steps to where the vSirc Tristan waited, lie looked 
and felt as il he would swoon. He hud been no palor when lie stood 
beneath the rope to utter his last words. And now not oven that stiff 
fiozcn smile which pride had dictated was to he seen upon his lips 

Gently, tenderly smiling, the Lady of Saint-Qilles confronted him. 
Do you take mo to wife, Sire Tristan ?” sho softly asked him. and 
mils seemed to increase his disorder. 

His scared eyes sought her glance and fied from it ; he made an 
almost convulsive movement of his arms. “Madame I Madame! 
Bethink you of yourself. I am not worthy that you should do this . . ." 

“It is for me to be tho judgo of that. It is my wish. Will you deny 
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me? Will you shame me by refusing me hero before all these? That 
were to make me a by-word for all the days of my life.” 

He lowered his head, his face flaming scarlet. Subduing his voice, 
so that only she might hear him, he made his almost agonized protest. 
‘‘You should not . . he was beginning, when she interrupted him, 
sensing what ho was about to say. 

"Perhaps I should not.” Her voice was almost wistful now. "But 
it is done. I am committed to it.” A great sadness seemed to invest 
her. "Dismiss mo if you will. . . 

He fell on his knees before her there in the sight of all, and it was a 
spectacle that thrilled the audience. “Lady, it is my worthlessness is 
the only barrier.” 

With one hand sho raised him, with the other she beckoned forward 
the priest. 

Messirc Tristan protested no more. lie could not make a mock 
of her by refusing this precious gift of herself which he knew she must 
offer out of pity for him. 

Swiftly the vows were exchanged, tiio words of the nuptial blessing 
uttered, binding them irrevocably ; and already, to tlto wild acclama- 
tions of the crowd, she was leading him by the hand towards the steps 
of the scaffold, when the Burgundian captain intervened. 

“Gently, gently, lady!” His gauntlctcd hand closed upon the 
Sire Tristan’s arm. “You’ll leave your husband with us, if you please,” 

Tire crowd perceived his action, thoso nearest even overheard his 
words, and he was answered instantly by a roar of fury from a thousand 
throats. Fists wero shaken at him, weapons brandished, and nt. once 
the multitude surged forward like a tide to whelm the scaffold. Below, 
his well-trained archers, shoulder to shoulder, made a bulwark against 
which that first charge spent itself in vain. But other charges would 
follow which must overwhelm them. Ho did not understand, being 
like the Sire do Vauvenat gues, a ncwcomor in these outlying Burgundian 
dominions. 1-Ic raised his hand, and at the same time turned towards 
the Sladhuis balcony for instructions, 

The crowd, perceiving this, trusting that orders would follow to 
.correct this rash officer, paused and foil silent. At lire head of the steps 
the Lady Margaret and her bridegroom stood arrested, waiting. 

On the balcony the Sire dcVnuvennrgues was expressing bis indigna- 
tion to the Burgomaster. 

"What is this ? I accord the boon, I bow to your ridiculous Flemish 
custom and this is how your people requite me. If insubordination 
to the Duke’s . . 

The Burgomaster interrupted him. There was almost a sly human! 
about the sleek little man. 
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i*' /‘By your leave, my lord ! I fear you have not quite understood. 

This old Flemish custom, to the exercise of which you so wisely con- 
sented, rans that a marriage-knot tied at the gallows rescues a doomed 
5! neck from the halter.” 

m “Ventredieu I” swore the Ducal Lieutenant in his amazement. 
Then his anger mounted again ! “Why did you not tel! me this ?*’ 
s “T did not think there was the need. The inference seemed plain. 
$ What point else would there be in such a marriage?” 

“Did you not hear mo complain that I found it pointless ? You 
i have fooled me, sir. At least, you have tried to fool mo. But I am not 
t a niai1 easily fooled, and Burgundian justice is not so easily cozened. 
That rascal hangs as surely as ” 

i “fn God’s name I” The Burgomaster spoke in dread and horror, 
‘You might have escaped a riot by firmness boforo. You cannot now. 

I You might have rclUsed to admit tho custom. Having admitted it, 
.you cannot tramplo upon it. You must perceive that, my lord.” 

“I perceivo that you mock mo 1 I perceive that, by God I” Ho 
did, and for nil the rage that set him white and quivering, ho per- 
ceived something more. Ho perceived that ho was on the horns of a 
dilemma. IT he provoked a riot, as ho must if ho insisted now upon 
justice being done, lie would anon have to face tho anger of the Duke. 
If, submitting to this clamour, lie suffered Burgundian justice to ho 
sot aside, lie would similarly incur his master’s anger. Whatever 
happened now, (lie Duke would demand an account of him. 

That was the situation into which this sly Burgomaster-— the friend, 
of course, of all Flemish rogues— had manoeuvred him. And then ho 
saw light. It was not a bright or encouraging light. But it was tho 
best that the circumstances left hint. Ho would postpone execution 
whilst referring tho whole matter to the Duko. Thus ho would avoid, 
or appear in ducal eyes to avoid, some measure of this hideous 
responsibility now thrust upon him. 

He swallowed his pride and arrogance so as to make tho announce- 
ment in conciliatory terms. 

He complained that he had not been aware of the full import of 
the custom when lie gave his consent to the marriage. But, having 
given it, ho could not do violenco to Flemish privileges by insisting 
n °\y upon the execution of the just sentence passed yesterday in his 
court upon the Siro Tristan do Bolouil. Applause greeted tho admis- 
sion, and ho was forced to pause until this had subsided boforo adding 
that, on the other hand, being no more than a servant and mouthpiece 
of His Highness the Duko of Burgundy, whoso ioyal faithful subjects 
they nil were, it was not in his power to do violenco to Burgundian 
justice by allowing tho prisoner to go free. 
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He was interrupted again, this time by a storm of protests and even 
threats. When at last lie was able to resume it was (o make an even 
further immolation of his pride, by casting himself, as it were, upon 
the mercy of the people. lie represented himself as a man in an 
extremely difficult situation, a situation indeed of such difficulty that 
it was beyond the power of his office to resolve it ; wherefore lie had 
no choice but to refer the whole matter to the Duke himself. He 
added, however, and quickly before they could again interrupt him, 
an assurance that in laying the matter before his I Ugliness, he would 
himself plead the cause of the prisoner if it became necessary and urge 
observance of the Flemish custom to which appeal had been made. 
Ho could not think that the Duke would desire to violate it, but he 
dared not take the responsibility of acting upon that assumption. 
He closed his little oration in conciliatory words, which almost choked 
him, whereby again lie cast himself upon their mercy. 

Despite this unusual humility in a Ducal Lieutenant, he would 
not have won out of his difficulty so easily if the little Burgomaster 
who had so deliberately tricked him into it had not come now to his 
assistance by endorsing all that he had said, supporting his appeal 
and even adding a word of warning ns to the consequences of any 
rioting. This warning, which, from the Ducal Lieutenant in such an 
hour would have had the effect of infuriating the people, was heeded 
by them because coming from their own Burgomaster. There were 
offensive and rebellious mutlerings, it is true. Hut no resistance was 
offered to the removal of the prisoner under guard, and presently the 
people dispersed, the more speedily perhaps because the hour of 
dinner was already over-past. 

Thai same afternoon the Ducal Lieutenant set out for Brussels 
with the Sire Tristan and an escort of fifty Burgundian lances. He 
submitted to the Lady Margaret’s insistence to attach herself and her 
attendants to his train, since it was not really in his power to prevent 
it. But he bore the Lady Margaret no love for the difficulty in which 
she had placed him, and lie rofused her permission to communicate 
in any way with his prisoner, however much that same prisoner might 
now be her husband. 

This was distressing not only to her, but also to the Sire Tristan, 
who was still all bemused and bewildered by the event, and who 
desired at (cast an opportunity of expressing his gratitude and sonic 
other things to her beforo they strung him up, as he was quite 
convinced that they would presently lie doing. 

Travelling swiftly they reached Brussels late that night, too late 
for audience. The Sire de Vauvcnargucs bestowed his prisoner in ono 
of the dungeons of the Cour des Princes, where the Duke hud his ■> 
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'■ residence, quartered his men, and went to seek a lodging lor himself in 
1 the P alace - The Lady Margaret made shift for herself and her atlend- 
; ants at the Lion of Brabant, whither the Sire do Vauvernargues grudp- 
1 in 8 | y undertook to send her word in the morning of the ducal 


undertook 
decision. 

Betimes next day he presented himself for the bad quarter of an 
hour winch he had every reason to expect. Me was introduced to the 
Duke s closet and received with a scowl such as that with which he 
himself, was in the habit of intimidating suppliants. 

By what authority, sir, do you leave your government?'’ thc 
Duke demanded boloro the Sire dc Vauvonarguos had time to sneak 
Ho bent himself almost double. “I trust the case, when your 
Highness shall have heard it, will justify me,” 

“is there a revolt among (heso mutinous GJicntcrs ?•’ The Duke 
detested all Flemings, and of all Flemings ho detested thc Ghcntors 
most, having hud a taste of their insubordinate quality 

You7! Ughnclf’’ haVC bCC " lKUl 1 not dccidcd to scck the guidance of 

‘‘So, so !” The young prince heaved himself up. A man of middle 
height was this Charles of Burgundy, whom history knows as the 
Temerarious, powerfully built and swarthy of complexion which with 
the daik eyes mid black hair advertised tho Portuguese extraction of 
wine) 1 lie was so proud. Ills countenance might have been handsome 
but for the forward thrust ol his aggressive jaw. Ho was dressed with 
solicr richness, Ins pleated pourpoint of purple velvet latticed with gold 
across his breast, and ho wore for only ornament tho. collar of tho 
Golden 1 Icccc about his sturdy neck, I-Iarsh, impetuous, choleric of 
nature, the very suggestion of insubordination to his authority now 
put him m a passion, and ho loosed it in threats of what he would do 
to make the Glientcrs realize once for all that ho was' master. Tlicre- 
ntter ho invited his Lieutenant to state the case. 

Sire do Vmivcnargitcs told his tale none too well. Tho Duko’s 
rnnnnor did not help him. Therefore it was some iittlo time before Hi's 
Highness caught thc drift of it. When at last he did, he laughed 
ferociously. b 

Lieutenant?” ll "' lsl " :hcl1 ,cvo11 ' ,he ». «™ °r your making, Sir 

“Of my making, Highness J I did not know ” 

. .‘ ,Just . 80 ; Y°. u m not know and had not tho wit to inform your- 
self, nor indeed, it seems, tho wit to discharge any part of your duties 
First you chooso to make a public show of this hanging, appointing 
oi it the hour when tho looms are deserted and all these turbulent 
vcaveis in tho streets; then you plcdgo mo to a crazy custom which 
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makes a mock of my justice. But my justice, sir, is not to 
So you will get you back to Ghent with your prison©] 
execute the sentence you passed upon him in my name,” 
The Lieutenant was aghast, “If I hang him, the G 
certainly hang me afterwards,” 

“God give them joy of it,” said the Duke, “What e 
fit for?” 

“Nothing else if Your Highness thinks so. But to 
after all, in a sense to hang Your Highness, since I am You; 
representative.” 

The Duke merely sneered. “I Could bear to be hange 
Indeed, it will be a satisfaction if you are the proxy. And 
me the right to read these Ghontors Lho sharp lesson in 
which they appear to need. I will avenge you roundly. Ill 
by that.” 

But the Sire de Vauvcnargucs saw no comfort in i 
actually driven by the prospect to become in earnest the 
the Sire Tristan. “Highness, if I dare presume so far, sin 
is committed, is it prudent, or . . . or . . . oven oxpcdic 
the life of one man to , . . to . . ♦” 

The glare of the Ducal eye brought him faltering into 
“It is not the life of a man that is til question. It is n\ 
Don’t you see that you have placed mo on the horns of t 
Your blundering gives me to choose between a riot, pcrJui 
in Ghent, and the flouting of my laws. There can bo no lit 
me. This man of yours must hang whatever^ the couseq 
in spite of all Flomish customs.” Then contemptuously 
“Show me how to avoid it without weakness and I will ov> 
wooden-headed blundering which is responsible.”, 

If the Sire do Vauvenargues felt, as many another lists f 
service of princes is the service of tho thankless, he choked 
down, and applied his wits to discovering a way of escape 
“If, Highness,” he suggested, "in your revision of the cus 
to discover that my sentence had been unduly severe, thcr 
longer be any question of pardoning tho offender or bo\ 
custom. Both would be avoided. Your Highness would i 
cel my sentence and reprimand me.’* 

The Duke raised his black brows; his eyes gleamed* n 
from some inward quickening. Then ho was frowning nga 
“Tell me this man’s offence again,” he commanded, 
understand it clearly.” • 

Nothing could have been clearer than the 'account the 
had already rendered. And all that he could now do was i 
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JWhcn he had done so there followed a long pause whilst the Duke’s 
’dark eyes pondered him inscrutably. Suddenly they blazed, and his 
harsh voice was raised. 

“By St. George !” he swore. “And do you sentence men of birth 
to death in Ghent upon no better grounds ?” He raged on from that 
‘heaping invective upon the head of the unfortunate Lieutenant, who 
could not be sure whether His Highness was snatching at a pretext to 
(avoid the real issue, and merely acting, or whether he was sincere. In 
'this doubt he found it necessary to defend himself. 

“The orders of Your Highness left me no doubt or choice ” 

1 “Will you argue with me, wooden-head ?” The Duke’s fury 
'lashed him. “Get you back to Ghent, and remember what l have said. 
'I will deal myself with this prisoner of yours.” 

The Sire de Vauvcnargucs went out backwards, thankful to make 
his escape, convinced that the Duke’s anger was so much make- 
boliovc, and more persuaded than ever that the service of princes was 
4 as thankless as it was perilous. 

J The Sire Tristan de B'elcwil, brought before the Duke, was clearly 
1 informed that Mis Highness, having sifted the matter of his o (fence, had 
reached the conclusion that in the sentence passed upon him the Ducal 
Lieutenant in Ghent had used him with excessive rigour. It was 
! because of this, and because of this only, and not out of deference to 
any plaguy Flemish customs — and the Sire Tristan was desired to 
.publish the matter widely upon his return to Ghent, lest a misunder- 
standing of the facts might lead others into error — that ho was per- 
mitted to go free and rejoin the lady who had perhaps rashly taken 
him to husband. 

That lady the Sire Tristan found at the Lion of Brabant when 
presently he came there, conducted by one of her attendants who had 
lain in wait for him in the courtyard of the Cour des Princes. Of ail 
the trials and anxieties that had been his since he was sentenced, this 
was by no means the least lie was called upon to face. He entered 
her presence in trepidation. She rose in a trepidation still deeper to 
receive him. 

For a long moment they just stared at each other across the width 
of the loom in which they found themselves alone together. 

“Madame,” ho said, between plnintivcnoss and reproach, “why 
have you done this ?” 

“Surely, surely, sir, the reason is plain.” She was still a little short 
3f breath; but her words came glibly, almost us a lesson learnt by 
leart. “It is in the consequences. To save your life. I know I forced 
t upon you. You could not humiliate me by preferring the hangman’s 
cnot to mine. You were too gallant for that. But I hoped that the 

n 
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sweetness of life itself would make amends. That you would choo K 
to avoid the bitterness of death at any price." 

"At any price I” he echoed, wilti a little twisted smile on his pat 
lips. “Yes. At any price to myself. But not at any price to you 
Madame." ' 

He saw her eyes quicken at that, suw the Hush that crept into hci 
pallid checks. "But if I was glad to pay the price?” 

At that he fell to trembling. "Ft is not possible, Madame." 

"Is it not?” She laughed si little, but sadly. "Docs it need that 
I tell you what it was that urged mo to save your life ; or arc you under 
the impression that I make a habit of rescuing men from the gallows 
by marrying them ?” She paused. "Although I am your reluctantly 
espoused wife, I hog that you will spate mo a deeper avowal." 

He gazed, bewildered, at this lovely lady whom ho had silently 
worshipped in the past, between whom and himself hitherto no single 
word of love had ever been uttered. Site hung her head, her trouble 
deepened by his silence. 

"I cannot have dono you a great wrong," she murmured. “Ai 
least you have your life. Surely it is belter lo live even in a wcdloct 
that is not of your own choosing than not lo live at all. I heg—| 
implore that you will do me the charity lo say at least so much." 

What he said was something very dilVeront. "You knew,” In 
asked her, “why I was to have been hanged?" 

She looked at him, a puzzled frown between her line brows' 
"Because you wounded Messirc. van der Schuylea in an irregular duel' 
which had no proper witnesses." 

. "Ah yes. But why I fought him?" 

"How could I know that, since you refused to discloso it even ai 1 
your trial? It was your silence that provoked your sentence." 

He smiled now, mu! advanced a little. "You do not ask. IlW 
you no curiosity ? It was because he spoke lightly of you, Madame." 

It \yas iier turn lo tremble. Ho saw the colour fado again from 
her checks, tire widening stare of her eyes and the tumult at her breast, 
"Of me?” She pressed a band lo her heart. "It was for that . . . 
for me, that you fought ? Why?" 

"Madame, must you be asking? Do you not know the answer! 
For the same reason that moved you to rescue mo.” 

After that they continued gazing rnplly at each other, until at Insl 
they fell to laughing, joyously as children laugh, 

If there had been between them no wooing such as usually precede! 
wedlock, they perceived that they might make blissful amends for it 
now that they wero man and wifo. 
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THE SCAPULARY 

THE UNEASINESS THAT HAD BEEN DISTURBING GASPARD DE PUTANGES 

"ever since the King had visited the wounded Admiral de Coligny 
reached a climax that night when he found his way barred by armed 
men at the Porto St. Denis, and a password was demanded of him. 

“Password!” cried that Huguenot gentleman in amazement. 
"Is a password necessary boforo a man can leave Paris ? And why, if 
you please? Are wo suddenly at war?” 

“Those arc the orders,” the officer stiffly answered. 

“Whose orders ?” M. de 'Putangcs was impatient. 

“I owe you no account, sir. You will givo me the word of the niglu, 
or you may return home and wait until morning.” 

Perforce lie must turn his horse about, and, with his groom at his 
heels, ride back by the way that he had come. The vexation which at 
any time he must have felt at this unwarranted interference with his 
movements was now swollen by misgivings. 

Ho was ono of the host of Huguenot gentlemen brought to Paris 
for tho nuptials of the King of Navarre with the sister of tho King of 
Franco, a marriage which tho pacifists of both parties had hoped would 
heal the feud between the Catholic and Protestant factions. But the 
Guisard attempt upon tho life of Coligny, the great Huguenot leader, 
had now rudely dashed this hope. M. de Putangcs had been one of 
that flock of Huguonot gentlemen who that day had thronged tho 
wounded Admiral’s antechamber, when the epileptic king and the 
slccpy-cyed Queen Mother came to pay their visit of sympathy. He 
had listened with misgivings to the braggart throats of his co-rcligion- 
ists ; with increased misgivings ho had observed the open hostility of 
their bearing towards Catherine de’ Medici what time she stood amongst 
them with Anjou, whilst the king her son was closeted with his dear 
gossip, M. do Coligny. Those hot-headed fools, he folt, were fanning 
a lire that might presently blaze out to consume them all. Already the 
Hotel do Guise was in a stale of fortification, filled vvitli armed men 
ripe for any mischief, whilst others of the Guisard faction were abroad 
exciting public feeling with fantastic stories of the Huguenot peril, 
stories which gathered colour from the turbulent, thrasonical bearing 
of these Huguenots, enraged by tho attempt upon their leader’s 
life. 

Anil now, finding the gates of Paris barred for no apparent reason, 
it seemed to M. do Putangcs that the danger ho had been apprehending 
,vas close upon them, though in what form lie could not yet discern. 

It was therefore as well that lie should be forced to postpone his 
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journey into the country, however necessary, and that 
remain to watch over his wife. 

Now this was a consideration in which M. de Putangc 
a certain humour. He was a thoughtful gentleman with t 
of irony, and it amused him after a certain bitter fashioi 
his own mechanical obedience to his sense of duty towat 
arrogant, discontented ]ady who bore his name. Y ou kju>’ 
of the beautiful Madama do Putanges and of the pro Co mu 
which her beauty and wit had made upon the Court of 1 
this her first appearance there, ft is even rumoured — ai: 
difficult to believe— that amongst tliosc who prostratec 
in worship before her was tho very bridegroom Henri 
himself. But at least the lady was virtuous— her one sav 
her husband’s eyes — and of a mind that was not to be disc 
the flattery of even a royal wooing. It is not without hint 
only quality M. de Putanges could find to commend in I 
same cofd aloofness which so embittered him. Tt was 
upon which he had found occasion to comment to his friem 
Stanislas de la Vauvrayc. 

“The gods who cast her in a mould so fair have given ! 
a stone.” 

That was the formula in which habitually ho expressed It 
conscious that it sounded like a line from a play. 

“I curse her for the very quality that makes my l\ 
because this quality that in another woman would be a virti 
a vice in her.” 

And Stanislas, the gay triflerwho turned all things to 
had merely laughed. “Be content, Gnspnrd, with a bio? 
most husbands,” 

Yet however little M. de Putanges might count himsc! 
a husband, he was fully conscious of n husband’s duty, i 
thought now that he suspected trouble was for his wilb. 

He made his way lo the Veauqui Tdie, whore his horses ' 
and his grooms were housed, and, having dismounted th 
for the small house ho temporarily occupied close by, 
Bellerose. The summer night had closed down by then, bi 
a fair moon that rendered the use of flambeaux unncccss 
stepped out into the street he came upon a man bent clou 
load of pikes. It was an odd sight and M. do Putanges st< 
by it, watching tho fellow ns ho staggered down the narrow 
he was absorbed by the shadows of the n igltt. Yet oven ns 
a second man similarly laden came stumbling past, M. i 
fell into step beside the fellow. 
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“Whither arc you carrying that arsenal ?" he demanded 

The perspiring hind looked up from under his sinister load to 
answer this brisk authoritative questioner, 5 

“Ft is for the entertainment at the Louvre, Monsieur.” 

As a gentleman in the train of the King of Navarre, M. de Putanges 
was bidden to all court functions. Yet here was one of which ho had 
not so much as heard, and well might he ask himself what entertain- 
ment was this that was being kept so secret and in which pikes were 
to bo employed. It was difficult to suppose that their purpose could 
be festive. 

With over-mounting uneasiness M. do Putanges lengthened his 
stride for homo. But at the corner, where the Rue Bellerosc cuts across 
the more Important Rue St. Antoine, ho ran into a group of men on 
the threshold of an imposing house that was all in darkness. At a 
glance ho perceived that all were. armed beyond the habit of peaceful 
citizens, Headpiece and corselet glinted lividly in the moonlight,, and 
as he approached lie caught from one on a nolo of sinister laughter the * 
word “ ParpnUfots ”— the nickname bestowed on members of the 
Huguenot party. 

That was enough for M. do Putanges. Boldly— ho was a man 
who never lacked for boldness— ho mingled with the iittlo throng. 
Others were joining it at every moment and already some wero passing 
Into the house, so that his coming was hardly observed; it would be 
assumod that lip was ouo of themselves, bidden like them to this 
assembly. Perceiving this, and overhearing from one of those beside 
him the boast that by morning there would not bo n whole heretic 
skin in Paris, M. de Putanges determined to push on and obtain more 
complete knowledge of what might bo preparing. Heedless, then, of 
risks, ho thrust forwurd to the threshold and attaching himself to a 
tittle knot of gentlemen in the act of entering, ho went in with them, 
and up a broad, scantily-lighted staircase. At the stair-head the fore- 
most of the company knocked upon a double door. One of its leaves 
was half opened and there ensued between someone within and each 
of those who sought admittance a preliminary exchange of confused 
murmurs, M. do Putanges pushed nearer, straining his ears, and at 
lust fiom one whose mutter was louder than the others he caught the 
words : “Franco and the Faith.” A moment later ho was giving the 
same countersign. 

Ho won through into n spacious gallery that was tolerably lighted 
by lour great girandoles, and already thronged by men from every 
walk of life. All were armed ami all wore excited. From what he 
observed, from what was said to hint even — for there was none here 
to recognize this gentleman of Bdurn, or to suppose him other than 
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one of themselves— he quickly came to understand that the tin,, 
preparing was no less than a massacre of the Huguenots in Paris. ^ 

Anon, when the room was filled almost to the extent of its capach v 
and the doors were closed, a lean, fiery-syed preaching friar, in t|^ 
black and white habit of St. Dominic, mounted a table and delivery 
thence at length what might be called n "sermon of the faith", n fierce 
denunciation of heresy. 

“Hack it down, branch by branch, tear it up by the roots; extirpate 
from the land this pestilential growth, this upas tree that poisons t] lc 
very air we breathe. About it, my children I He stern and diligent anq 
unsparing in this holy work I" 

Those terrible final words of incitement were ringing in his eur s 
when M. do Putanges quitted at last that chamber, with its physically 
and morally mephitic atmosphere, and was borne out upon a brawling 
seething human torrent, into the clean air of early dawn. The human 
mass broke into packs which turned away in one direction and another 
to the cry— fierce and menacing as the baying of hounds upon a seem 
— of “Parpaillote I Parpaillolsl Kill! Kill I” 

He won free of them at length, forearmed at least by knowledge 
of what to expect — by knowledge and something more. In {| lilt 
chamber, whilst the sermon had been preaching, someone had tied H 
strip of white calico to his left arm and set in his hat a cross made of 
two short pieces of white ribbon. These were the insignia of the slayers 
and in themselves would have afforded him immunity in the open 
streets, but that upon nil impulse of unreasoning disgust lie tore one 
and the other from him and Hung them in the kennel. This ns he 
plunged' at last down tho Rue llellerose towards home. 

.In a measure as tho sounds of his' Into companions receded from 
him, ahead of him grew an ominous rumble, coming from the quays 
and the neighbourhood of the river; and then, a crackling volley of 
musketry rang out abruptly from the direction of tho Louvre. 

M. do Putanges stood still and wondered a moment whether tho 
faint flush in the sky was a herald of the early summer dawn or the 
reflection of* fife. He became suddenly aware that tho Rue Ho He ruse 
was astir with flitting shadows. He came upon n man setting a mark 
in clmlk upon a door, and, peering, beheld another similarly engaged 
on tho opposite side of the street. lie understood the moaning of it, 
and doubting if he would bo alive by morning, ho considered almost 
dispassionately— for ho was a dispassionate man despite his southern 
blood— that it but remained him to seek his wife and await his fate 
beside her. rf they had never known how to conduct their joint life 
becomingly, nt least he hoped they would know liow to die becomingly?- 
together. W 
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In this frame of mind he reached his own threshold to find one of 
the doorposts bearing the chalk sign that marked the inmates down for 
slaughter. Mow well informed were these cursed papegots , he thought ; 
how well considered and well organized was their bloody work ! With 
his sleeve ho rubbed out the sign of doom. So much, at least, ho 
could do in self-defence. And then ho stood arrested, with pulses 
faintly quickening. Within the shadows of the deep porch something 
stirred, and at the same moment upon the deep-set inner door fell a 
triple knock three limes repeated. 

M. do Putanges stepped forward. Instantly the tiling within the 
porch swung about and sprang to meet him, taking definite shape 
ft was a tall cowled figure in the white habit and black scapulary of a 
brother of St. Dominic. M. do Putanges realized that ho camo no 
more than in time, if, indeed, ho did not already como lo6 late. Ho 
Ibti his heart tightening at (lie thought, tightening with icy dread for 
th° co,t! termagant ho loved. And then, to increase his fears, the friar 
pronounced his name and so proclaimed that ho was not there by 
chanco nor attracted by the mark of doom upon the doorpost hut 
with sure knowledge of the house’s inmates. 

“Monsieur do Putanges . . .»• tho man exclaimed, and got no 
further, for utterance and breath wore abruptly choked by the iron 
angers that locked themselves about his throat. 

Tho fellow writhed and struggled, thrusting out a leg to trip his 
aggressor, clawing fiercely at tho hands that wore crushing out his life 
and tearing them with his nails. But tear as ho might, those hands 
would not relax their deadly grip. Soon his struggles weakened ■ 
soon they became mere twitchings. His body sagged together like 
an empty sack. Ho went down in a heap, drugging his assailant with 
him, and lay still at lust. 

M. do Putanges stood over tho fallen friar, breathing hard; the 
beads of sweat upon his brow resulted partly from (I10 exertion, partly 
iroin. horror 0, ’ a thtos done in such a cold, relentless fashion. Master- 
ing himself at last, ho went forward towards tho door. To his surprise 
lie found it open, and remembered then that the friar had knocked 
upon it a moment ago, 'Tho latch was worked by n cord from (lie 
lloor a ho vo and must havo been so worked in answer to that knock. 

M. do Putanges paused in the act of entering. It was not well 

particularly considering that his house had been marked— to leave 
that Hung in the porch where it might bo discovered, lie went buck 
and taking (lie limp body by the arms, lie dragged it across the thres- 
hoht into the hall. And then the instinct of self-preservation that had 
guided him so far urged yet another stop, hi that papegot livery it 
was possible tlmt he might find safely for himself and his wife from tho 
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perils that were so obviously closing round them. The fa 
radiance of the moon afforded sufficient light for the sir 
a moment he had unknottcd the man’s girdle and rel 
habit and scapulary. Over his own clothes fie donned the 
loose white habit, and drew the cowl over bis head. T1 
the door, and set foot upon the narrow stairs, even ns fr 
outside a sudden shrieking of women was silenced by a ft 
massacre, he perceived, was in full swing already. 

Overhead a light gleamed faintly; looking tip from’ 
that encompassed him, he beheld in the feeble aureolo 
which she was holding, tho lace of Madttmo de Putnnj 
peering down, seeking with her glance to pierce the da) 
staircase.. He must speak at once, lest Ihi sight of his m 
should alarm her. But even as ho conceived tho though 
voice, strained now on an anxious note, forestalled hint, 
“Ilow late you are, Stanislas I" she said. 

• In the gloom of the staircase, Oaspard do Putangcs stc 
whilst through his mind that welcome meant for anothe) 
re-echoed : 

“How late you are, Stanislas !” I 

After a moment our gentleman's wits resumed t 
function, sharpened now perhaps beyond their usual k< 
scarcely needed to ask himself who could be this Stanish 
she mistook him. Tt could be none other titan his deal 
cousin, that -gay trifler and libertine Stanislas do la Vauvm 
was expecting him at a time when slio must suppose M, 
already far from Paris. Was it possible, ho asked him 
had thus by chance stumbled upon tho explanation 
aloofness towards himself? Was Stanislas tho Judas wf 
friendship in order that he might tho more convcnior 
In a flash a score of trifling incidents were suddenly < 
and. connected to flood the mind of M. do Putangcs with 
revelation. ; 

“Stanislas t Why don’t you answer ?’’ rang tho impath 
knew so well. 

Whence this absolute assurance of hers that ho was \ 
expected? _ He bethought him of that curious triple J< 
repeated with which the friar had sought admittance, and 
to which the door-latch had been so promptly lifted frori 
was a signal, of course. But, then, tho friar ... j 

On a sudden suspicion amounting almost to certai 
Putangcs stepped back. ' 

“Stanislas !” came again Madttmo do Putangcs* call - 
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“A moment,” he answered to quiet her. “I am coming.” 

. Me ran his fingers swiftly over the face and head of the man iic had 
ehoked. Here was no tonsure ; no shaven checks. Tiic hair of the head 
was full and crisp ; moustachios bristled on the lip, and a little peaked 
beard sprouted from the chin : there was a jewel in the left ear which, 
like the rest, was as it should be with Stanislas de la Vauvraye. The 
garments were soft and silken— a slashed doublet and the rest. No 
doubt remained. All that remained was the mystery of how Stanislas 
should have come to be mu filed in that monkish robe. That, however, 
could wait. It mattered little in comparison with all the rest. In his 
cursory examination of the body, M. de Putanges had ascertained 
that the man still breathed. He had not quite choked out his life. It 
was perhaps as well. • 

He locked the street-door and pocketed the key ; then he went up 
the stairs with a step that was as llrm and steady as his purpose. 

When at last his cowled monkish figure came within the circle of 
light of the waiting woman’s candle, she started back. 

"Why, what is this? Who arc you, sir?” Then remembering the 
covenanted knock to which she had opened, she partly explained the 
monkish travesty. "Why do you come thus, Stanislas?” 

“That,” was the quiet answer, "wc may ask presently of Stanislas 
himself.” 

She staggered at the sound of her husband’s voice, and a deathly 
pallor overspread her face. Her dark eyes opened wide in terror : her 
lips parted, but instead of speech they uttered a mere inarticulate sound 
of fear and horror, almost piteous to hear. Then she recovered, as he 
flung back his cowl and smiled upon her, grim, and white-faced as 
herself. 

"You !” she gasped. 

He observed that she was dressed for travelling, cloaked and 
halted, and that a valise stood beside her at the stair-head. 

"r thought you were gone to Poklarncs,” she said stupidly, a 
mere uncontrolled utterance of her mind. 

"I am sorry, madame, to discompose you by so inopportune a 
return. Circumstances compelled it, as I will presently explain.” 

Then at Iasi the termagant in her recovered the sway momentarily 
extinguished by surprise. 

"It needs no explanation, sir,” she answered witii angry scorn, and 
angry unreason. "You returned to spy upon me.” 

“O lie, nmdamol To accuse mo of that I But how “unjust, how 
foolishly unjust I Mad you but honoured me with your confidence, 
had you but informed me of your intent to elope with my dear friend 
and kinsman, I should have left you a clear field. I am too fond of 
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you both to attempt against you so cruel a frustration of your designs." 

“You mean that you would have been glad to bo rid of me!'’ was 
her fierce reproach. 

M. do Putanges laughed his bitter amusement that even in such a 
situation she must make her own the grievance. 

"Not glad, perhaps : but fortunate, madame,” said ho. "Once tlio 
hurt and humiliation of it were overcome, I might have seen in my dear 
kinsman Stanislas my best of friends.” 

She fastened swiftly upon this admission. "That is why him leaving 
you.” 

"But, of course. Do r not perceive it ? I have, madame, a more 
sympathetic understanding than you have over done mo the justice to 
suppose.” 

Sho answered by no more than an inarticulate expression of 
contempt. 

"I shall hope (o prove it to you to-night, madanio,” he insisted 1 
"You may come to account it as fortunate for yourself as it is un- 
fortunate for me that I returned. If you will bo so good as to step into 
the salon, I will fetch my dear cousii\ Stanislas.” 

This was to arouse her alarms afresh. “You will fetch him !” sho 
gasped. "Where . . . where is ho ?” 

"He Is below.” 

Sho was suddenly suspicious, glaring, fierce as a tigress. “What 
have you done to him?” 

“Oli, be reassured !— no permanent injury, Ho is a little . . 
out of breath, shall we say ? But that will pass.” 

“Let mo go to him.” 

He barred her way. "It is not necessary. He shall come to you.: 
In no case can you depart just now. The streets are not safe. Listen I” i 
Vaguo, hideous sounds of the foul business that was afoot penetrated 
tho silence in which they stood, and filled hor with wonder and some 
dread. Ho enlightened hor. "They are murdering the Huguenots in 
1 aris to-night, That is what brought me back, supposing you would 
need protection, never dreaming that you would have the clear, brave 
Stanislas so near at hand,” 

Ho took advantage of her amazement to add : "If you will forgive 
the impertinence of the question, how long has M. do la Vauvrayc 
been your lover, madame ?” 

Sho flushed to her eyes. "Why must you insult mo ?” 

"You are susceptible then to insult ?" 

Her anger, goaded by his cold mockery, raced on. "Should 
I havo stayed a single moment under your roof after taking a loverfi 
sho demanded passionately, "Do you think mo capable of that fT' 
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“I see,” said M. de Pulanges, and sighed. “You possess a casuist’s 
mind, madanie. You swallow camels yet strain at gnats.” 

“Maybe. But I am honest, monsieur.” 

“After your own fashion, madame ; strictly after your own fashion.” 

“After my own fashion, if you will. You have a great gift for 
mockery, monsieur.” 

“Be thankful, madame. The man who does not know how and 
when to laugh, sometimes does very foolish and very painful things. 
And so, you were saying that you arc honest . . .” 

“1 think I prove it. Having taken my resolve, I am leaving your 
house to-night. I am going away with M. dc la Vauvrayo.” 

She was defiant. He bowed to her will. 

“Why, so you shall, for iho. It remains to take measures for your 
safety, considering what is happening in the street. Bo so good as to 
wait in the salon, whilst I fetch this dear Stanislas.” 

He took the candle from her limp hand and wont down the stairs 
again. Ho found his kinsman sitting up, in bewilderment— a bewilder- 
ment which the sight of M. do Putangcs transmuted into stark 
fear. 

But M. dc Putangcs was of a reassuring urbanity. “Be good enough 
to step up to the salon with me, my dear cousin. Henrictto desires a 
word with you, whereafter you may carry out or not your fond inten- 
tions. That will depend. Meanwhile, be thankful that I have returned 
in time, as I gather from what madame tolls me. If the harm were 
already beyond repair I should for my honour’s sake be compelled to 
renew, and this time to complete, the strangling of you. That would be 
a painful matter for us both, for I have a horror of violence, as you 
know, my dear Stanislas. Fortunately the affair may still bo amicably 
decided. The circumstances of the night are particularly propitious. 
Be so good, then, as to come up with me.” 

M. de la Vauvrayo, his mind benumbed by this extraordinary turn 
of what should have been so simple and dolightflil an adventure, 
followed his kinsman up the stairs with an obedience of such utter 
helplessness as to be almost entirely mechanical. 

In the salon they found Madame awaiting them. She stood by the 
heavy, curved table of dark oak well in the light of tlio dozen tapers 
that burned in a gilded earn! leb ranch. Her beautiful face was pale and 
haggard, yet neither so pale nor so haggard ns that of the lover she 
now confronted in circumstances so vastly different from all that she 
had expected of this night. 

She had declared to him but yesterday that it was to be the most 
fateful night of her life, and in that, indeed, she appeared to have been a 
true prophet. 
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Of the three, the only one at ease — outwardly at least — was M. <| e 
Putanges. Tall, erect, virilely handsome, a man in the very flower of 
his age, bronzed, intrepid and aquiline of couiUenanco, he made die 
golden-headed triflcr la Vauvrayo seem so sickly and effeminate by 
contrast that it was difficult to discern how any woman could have 
come to prefer hint. 

“Be seated, pray.” Suavity itself, M. de Putanges waved each in 
turn to a chair. “I shall not keep you long.” 

La Vnuvrayc, under the woman’s eyes, realizing that ho was in 
danger of cutting a poor, unlicroic figure, summoned impudence to 
his aid. “You relieve my fetus, monsieur." With a shrug and a half, 
laugh he sank to an arm-chair. He was not as succcssl\il ns he thought 
for his crumpled ruff and dishevelled hair lent him an appearance 
which dignity hut made the more ridiculous. 

“Your fears?" quoth M. de Putanges, 

“Of being wearied by futile recriminations. Weariness is the thing 
in life that I most dread." 

“Reassure yourself. You are in no danger of it. Indeed, tho 
night should bring a surfeit of excitement oven to such a glutton for 
high advenUiro." 

La Vauvrayo stilled a yawn. “If you will but explain," he begged 
on a half plaintive note. 

“Of course. But first a question : How canto you by this Domini, 
can frock in which 1 found you ?” 

“Oh, that I" M. de la Vauvrayo was casual, .“You will know by 
now wlmt is afoot to-night. T, too, discovered it as I was coming hero, 
At the end of tho Rue Bellerosc I came upon a shaveling I had met oucc 
or twice at Court. Unfortunately for him, ho knew me too, and calling 
mo by name threatened mo with a heretic’s doom. It was rash. I had 
a dagger ... I silenced that too garrulous friar, ami loft him in » 
doorway." 

“Possessing yourself of his habit ?" 

“Why, yes. I realized that on such a night his scupulury would 
possess tho virtues that arc claimed for scapula rics, would be n panoply 
against all perils. You would seem to have been of the same mind 
yourself when, taking me unawares, you became possessed of it and 
donned it in your turn.” 

“And then, dear cotisin ? Continue, pray.” 

“What more is there to toll V* 

“Why, that you counted upon tho frock to shield not only yourscij 
but this I-Iuguenot lady with whom you had planned an elopcmeH$f 
for to-night.” , j 

“Oh, that, of course.” The nonchalance was almost overdo iti! 
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"It was my notion, too. Since we are both agreed as to its excel- 
lence, (here is no reason not to act upon it.” 

The affected languor passed from M. dc ia Vauvrayo’s eyes. They 
became alert and keen to the point almost of anxiety. M. de Putaimcs 
proceeded to explain himself. 

"Madame do Putanges must be saved,” he said quietly. "That, you 
will realize, is tho paramount consideration. She must be carried out 
of reach of this bloodshed before it is too late. Escorted by a brother 
of St. Dominic t he thing is easy. We have but to determine which of us 
shall assume the frock and lake her hence, which shall remain behind 
’ to die nobly for her sake. Since wc both love her, the decision should 
be easy, for neither of us should hesitate to remain. Rather do [ fear 
a generous emulation as to which shall go.” He dealt so delicately 
in irony that neither of his listeners could be certain that lie was 
ironical. 

With blanched checks and bulging eyes, M. dc la Vauvrayc staled 
at his cousin, waiting. The handsome woman seated in the high- 
backed clmir looked on with parted lips, her breathing quickened, and 
waited, too. 

M. do PuUmgcs resumed : "But for what is taking place in Paris 
tonight, my dear cousin, it might bo necessary to choose some other 
way of resolving this painful situation. As it is, our common concern 
for Madame do Putanges points the way clearly. One of us goes. The 
other slays behind to dio. Ideal and complete solution, It but remains 
to determine our respective parts.” He paused and tho silenco within 
that room was tense and heavy. Outside was uproar — the baying of 
the fanatical mob, the crash of shivered timbers and the screams of 
luckless victims. 

M. do la Vauvrayc moistened his parched lips with his tongue. 

"And how . . . how is that to bo determined ?” ho asked in a 
quavering, high-pitched voice that cracked on the last word. 

"What way but one could gallantry conceive? It is for Madaino 
tie Putanges to choose.” He bowed deferentially, as lie consigned into 
her hands that monstrous decision. 

M. do la Vauvrayc expressed in a gasp his immense relief, never 
doubting Madame’s choice, never observing the stark horror that 
distorted her lovely face, nor how that horror deepened at the sound he 
made. 

Hut M. de Putanges had something yet to ndd. lie was being ox-* 
tremely suhtlo, where neither of his listeners suspected subtlety, 

"Thus, mnilame, you shall have at last Ihe’ choico that should have 
been yours at lirst. It is in your power to-night to repair tho injustico 
that was done you three years ago when, unconsulted, you were driven 
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into a wedlock of arrangement.” He sighed. ‘‘Perhaps 
you first and wed you afterwards all might have been wt 
realize to-night the profound mistake of reversing that n 
of things, find I am almost glad of the opportunity to 
giving you now, late though it be, the choice that is a w 
So pronounce, madame. Determine of your own free wi 
shall assume tho frock and bear you hence, which shall re 

On that he ended, looking with solemn inscriilablo 
into tho eyes that stared at him out of his wife’s white, he 
face. He knew — unless he knew nothing of human nati 
woman did not live who could take upon her conscience 
bility of such a choice: and upon that knowledge he 
trading. 

To help him to his deep end, came the bleating voice < 
rival, urgent with an obvious meaning that he dared 
express in words. “Henriette ! Ilenricttc J” 

M. de Putangis observed hor shrink and cringe before 
as if conscious only of tho meanness and cowardice tha 
Upon something of that kind, too, had ho counted. He 
compel her to-night to look, as she had never yet trout 
Into his soul. And iio intended no less to lay bare the littl 
trifier for whom she would have left him. She should I 
choice he offered her; but first there should be fill I rovela 
her in her choice. 

“Weil, madame?” He loosened tho girdle of his me 
as if to stress his readiness for renunciation at her bicldi 
of us shall wear the frock, the scapulary of salvation — ir 
protecting to-night than any consecrated prophylactic?” 

And again from M. de la Vauvrayo — now half rise 
appeal — "Henriette T 

Madame de Putanges looked with tho glance of a hut 
from one to the other of those men. Then a shudder ran I 
she twisted and untwisted the fingers of her interlocked 
faintly moaned. 

"I cannot ! I cannot I” she cried out at last. "No— r 
have the blood of either of you on my soul.” 

M. de la Vauvraye flung himself back in his chair, [ 
teeth, his hands clenched, whilst M. de Putanges smiled 
understanding. 

"Yet consider, madame,” he urged her, "that unless 
we are likely all three of us to perish here together.” 

"I can’t ! I can’t f I will not choose. It Is monstrous t 
of me,” she cried. 
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“Demand ?” echoed M. de Putanges. “Oil, madams, I do not 
demand ; I invite. But to spare your feelings, since you prove so tender 
in this matter, it shall be determined otherwise ; and that I must deplore 
because in no other way could your future happiness be assured! 
Still ... He broke off, and flung the Dominican frock and scapu- 
iary, of which ho had now divested himself, upon the table: then he 
turned to a tall press that stood against the wall, and took from one of 
its drawers a d.cc-box. Rattling the cubes in their leathern container 
he looked across at his kinsman. ’ 

“Come, cousin. You love a hazard. Here is one in which the stakes 
are something rare : love and life are here for one of us.** 

M. do la Vauvraye, who had risen, shrank back in fear. If he loved 
hazards, lie loved them not quite so hazardous. 

nc >» ’ he cricti, thrusting out his hands in a violent gesture 
ol denial. “This is a horror.” 

What else remains ?” asked M. de Putanges. “Come, man I’ll 
icad the way." 

He thiew recklessly as he spoke, thereby committing the other to 
the adventure. The three cubes scattered and rattled to a standstill 
on the polished oaken board. Madame’s glittering eyes followed them 
and remained expressionless when the throw was revealed— two aces 
and a deuce. 

M. do Putanges laughed softly, bitterly. “That is my luck," said 
he. You should have known that I was not to be feared, Stanislas. 
You II scarco hesitate now to throw against me." 

Yet ho was pleased enough in the heart of him. Fortune could not 
have served him better. Now that no risk remained M. de la Vauvraye 
would be as eager as before lie had been hesitant, and so should make 
yet further sell-revelation. And eager lie was. It was his turn to laugh 
as with trembling fingers he gathered up the dice ; a hectic flush tinged 
his cheek-bones as ho threw— two fives and a four. 

“Mine !” he cried, and snatched up the frock in exultation. 

M. de Putanges bowed with quiet dignity. 

“My congratulations, cousin; and to you, madame, since surely 
Foitunc must have determined as you wish, yet dared not pronounco 
out of a generous thought for me. For that thought I thank you. 
What now remains for mo will be the easier in the knowledge that it 
comes not from you, but from Fortune.” Ho bccamo matter-of-fact 

delaying Y ° U b ° St ma,Ce hasle awa V- There is danger in 

Indeed, indeed he is right,” M. do ia Vauvrayo now urged her, 
as lie shook out the folds of the frock and with trembling fingers knotted 
the girdle about his middle. 
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But Madame made no answer to either of them. V 
wonder she looked from one to the other, contrasting (lie 
in adversity of this husband she iutd never known, with 
selfish eagerness of the shallow courtier whom she had in 
she loved. M. dc Pulangcs had promised himself to a(T 
revelation; and lie had succeeded beyond his hopes. 

M. dc la Vauvraye took a step towards her. “Come, 
he was beginning, when suddenly she laughed so oddly that 
She looked at him with shining eyes and oddly smiling lips. 

“Do not wait for mo, monsieur. All that it was yours tc 
the throw was the scapulary that will shield your life. Yo 
that, and so you may win to safety. But I do not go with lit 
Good-night and good fortune to you, M. do la Vauvraye.” 

Ho stared at her, dumbfounded, stricken in his scanty 
his monstrous vanity. 

“What ?” lie cried. “You will remain ?” 

“With my husband, if you please, monsieur.” 

Quiet and self-contained in the background heyont 
M. dc Putanges looked on and wondered. M. tie la Vnuvi 
out an oath. Then anger bubbled to the surface of his shu 
His tone became vicious. 

“G ood-night , mada me.” 

lie turned on his heel ; but as he reached the door her vc 
him. 

“M. dc la Vauvraye !’’ 

He turned again. 

“A man in your place would have acted perhaps more 
A man would have remembered nil that is involved. A 
account that my final decision overrides the decision of tit 
would have proffered the scapulary to the true winner. A 
have done that. But you, it seems, arc something less. ! 
been tested, I am the more content to stay.” 

He looked at her from the depths of the cowl which ho I 
pulled over his head, so that his face was no longer visible 
answering her he went out, closing the door with expressi' 
They heard his steps go pattering down the stairs, and tlici 
of them was drowned in the uproar from without. 

They looked at each other across the table. M. do Puta 
as he spoke. 

“Did I conceive him worthy of you, madamo, [ slioul 
suffered you to have had your way. Even now I doubt — - 

"Gaspard,” she interrupted him, “I am content, f lit 
•wen though I have chosen too late.” She held out a hand 
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he saw that she was weeping. He took the hand and very tenderly 
stooped to kiss it. 

“My dear,” he said, “it but remains for us to forgive each other.” 

As he spoke the air was shaken by a sudden roar, deeper, fiercer, 
nearer than any that hud gone before. She sank against him shuddering 
in sudden fear. “What is lh.it ?” 

“Wait.” Swiftly he quenched the lights. Then in the darkness he 
groped to die shutters, opened them and flung the window wide. 
Screened by the gloom above, they looked down into the seething, 
furious mob revealed by torchlight and the breaking day. 

In the clutches of a knot of frenzied men, a Dominican lViar was 
draggling wildly. 

“Let us look at your face,” they were howling. “Let us make sure 
hat you are what you scorn— that you arc not the villain who murdered 
Author Gerbier and stole his frock.” 

The cowl was suddenly torn back, and the livid, distorted face of 
Jlanislas de la Vauvrayo was revealed. 

“We have found you at last, you murthering heretic I” cried a 
'oicc and a pike was swung above the Huguenot’s luckless head. A 
oar arose : 

“Kill! Kill! Death to the Parpaillol I” 

M. de Pulangcs pulled his wife back and closed the window, and 
he shutters. She clung to him in the dark. 

“My God!” she moaned. “Had he been generous: had I been 
rind . . .” She said no more ; sho fell on her knees to pray. 

Through the remainder of that night of St. Bartholomew they 
/aited hand in hand for death. Tt was, they said thereafter, their 
rue nuptial night. But death did not seek thorn. M. de Putangos, 
ou will remember, had rubbed the sign of doom from the doorpost 
(lth his sleeve, and the houso was not molested. Three days later, 
/hen the reaction had set in, they quietly slipped out of Paris unchal- 
snged, and made their way back to BtSarn having found each other. 


Till?. lUiMIIDY 

CjEOROE JEFFREYS, BAKON JEFFREYS OF VVEM AND LOUD CHIEF JUSTICE 

of England, rolled away in his carriage through the September twilight, 
from Taunton Castle, and the labours of the day. Morose beside him 
sat tiro Deputy-Lieutenant of the County, Sir John Kirkby, whose 
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hospitality his lordship was temporarily enjoying at Kerr 

A single flaw destroyer! the satisfaction my lord might 
in the consciousness of ruthless duty ruthlessly discharge) 
had been a busy one. Fully one fourth of (ho six Ininiln 
awaiting trial on charges of more or less direct implic; 
Monmouth Rebellion had been dispatched, and upon soir. 
of these sentence of death had been passed. Expeditions! 
the course of that Assize, to bo known to posterity its 
Because His Majesty King James If had been badly set 
rebellion ofliis bastard nephew, the Protestant Champion 
ness sharpened the natural cruelty of his egotistical soul, 
were clear. No mercy was to be shown tho unhappy 
because of the nature of their offence were by law denied 
ance. The Lord Cfiief Justice, understanding that he wai 
not with justice, but with vengeance, addressed himself 
task with a ruthlcssncss that faithfully reflected tho wishes o 
With malignant zest he laid the souls not only of prisoi 
such as dared to appear as witnesses for the defence, upon 
a ferocious, hectoring cross-examination, and from the 
writhlngs he appeared to derive a voluptuous satisfaction. 

Sir John Kirkby, practically compelled by his official 
afford his lordship hospitality, was constrained to use iii 
courtesy due from host to guest. But lie did not find it easy, 
of this honest upright gentleman was filled with nbliorn 
cruelty he had seen that day unleashed. He had heard 
death passed where the grounds of offence seemed far from 
evidence in favour, of the accused being fiercely rent to sli 
lordship before it could bo examined, and tho jury brow 
finding verdicts against reason and against conscience. 

It had been the more appalling to Sir John because n 
prisoners. still awaiting trial (hero was one very dear to lui 
squire of Chilton, Godfrey Muhuu by name, whose only 
in that ho had sheltered a wounded friend who hail been in 
Sedgemoor. Godfrey Moluin was betrothed to Sir J 
daughter, whose anguished fears Sir John had soothed with 
that a heavy fine would be tho utmost penally exacted fVon 
And this Sir John had believed. But what he had scon 
merely shattered tho belief, it dejected him with the com 
Godfrey was foredoomed. 

He had .witnessed the case of n Bridgewater surgeon, ti 
act of patching up the wounds of ono who had been 
Monmouth. This surgeon, a bold-cycd, masterful Irishn 
Peter Blood, had rested a spirited defence upon tho hums 
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that what ho hacl done had been in the discharge of his surgeon's 
office ; that all his concern had been with the sufferer’s wounds, and 
none with his politics ; and he had offered to bring a score of witnesses 
to testify that he had detested the rebellion. 

This defence Jeffreys had swept contemptuously aside. He had 
taken his stand upon the legal axiom that who knowingly comforts, 
harbours or succours a rebel is himself guilty of rebellion, and upon 
that, with much blasphemous calling upon God to witness against the 
proud, insolent carriage of the accused, he had sentenced (iio surgeon 
to death. 

Thereupon that bold fellow in the dock, his arrogance untamed by 
the doom pronounced upon him, had dealt the judge measure for 
measure. 

"Your lordship, being the justiciar,” he had said, his clear, metallic 
voice ringing through the hushed court, "speaks with knowledge of 
what is to come to mo. I, being a physician, speak with knowledge of 
what is to come to your lordship. And f tell you that t would not 
exchange the halter that you fling about my neck for the stone that you 
carry in your body. Tito death to which you send mo is it light 
pleasantry by contrast with the death (o which your lordship has been 
doomed by that Great Judge with whose name your lordship makes 
so free.” 

Those acquainted with the savage moods to which my Lord 
Jeffreys so freely yielded had waited in awe for an outburst that never 
came. The authority of those words iuul numbed a brain upon which 
they were seared as by an acid. The judge sank back in his great 
chair, bathed from head to foot in sweat, and in the grip of such sudden 
renal torture that it was as if the pronouncement of that physician 
liad possessed the power to arouse the virulence of the disease from 
which his lordship suffered. 

Still haunted by those words, haunted by the intrepid countenance 
ind bold glanco of that vile fellow, Jeffreys sat hunched now in tho 
coach, vainly seeking comfort in tho vindictive thought that tho villain 
who had cast this spell upon him — for so ho was by now supposing— 
would presently hang, and his head and quarters, boiled and tarred, 
cc set up as a warning to others of his rascally kind. 

That night, at Sir John's hospitable board, my lord drank to an 
sxccss that was secretly reprobated by iiis sober host. This was my 
ord’s common practice. When in tho grip of an attack, ho sought 
md found in strong drink a temporary relief, only to make payment 
or it in increased suffering on the morrow. In this some have chari t~ 
ibly seen tho source of his ferocity upon the bench. To-night he 
juaffed his host’s Nantes as if it had been mere sack, in an endeavour 
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not merely to lull his pains, but to exorcise the Itaun 
Doctor Peter Blood’s sentence. 

They sat more or less in silence, these men of about 
both under forty, each sunk: in his own preoccupations 
both tall men, but whereas Sir John was of a robust vi 
ruddy, weathered countenance resulting from a life 
Jeffreys was delicately and elegantly shaped. Mis palli 
the frame of the heavy black periwig was more than ore 
some; it was finely featured, with great liquid eyes and 
mouth, shapely enough, yet holding something that 
attractiveness of the whole. 

Observing the deep drinking of this guest with whoso 
still but indifferently acquainted, Sir John conceived a 
lordship might be of those whose natures arc softened 
For, in his despair, it was in his mind to plead for Clod 
life, however much his clear commonsonso might warn 
plead with such a man in such a cause would be idle and i 
dangerous. 

Whilst lie still hesitated, Fate took charge of the 
brandy with which ho made so free was weakening nr 
will, urging him to open his mind and disclose its torment i 
He came to it almost imperceptibly. 

“You do not drink with me, Sir John,” he had coinpli 

“f lack your lordship’s occasion," was the civil answer 
to an earlier allusion by Jeffreys to tho anodyne powor o 

“Occasion? Oclslifc! May I burn forever if good 
occasion,” He drained his glass, and reached at onco i 
decanter. “It’s an elixir vitae, no Jess. You’ld bo (ho belt 
glass, Sir John.” 

But Sir John waved away the proffered decanter. *' 
yot taken a servant likely to become my master.” 

“Ah!” Jeffreys sneered. To his sophisticated mi ml 
crudeness in this rustic sobersides. ' In his view the folio 
spirit akin to that of the snivelling, canting Jnck-prcsbylei 
for the recent troubles in tho West. “You little know w 
this is.” 

“I am glad your lordship finds recovery in it,” 

“Recovery?” Jeffreys fetched a sigh, and followed \ 
nine laugh, short as a gasp. “Lord Clod I There's no 
such an ill as mine. You heard that" rebel doctor roguo in 
giving me back sentence for sentence to ease his spile. Y< 
soul I— a shrewd, discerning dog to read so much in a fj 
my lord’s delusion that his malady was a secret unsusp 
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• world at large. “But not physician enough to supply a remedy. 
Because I was so foolisii as to suppose it, would you believe that J 
'■ mfldc . niyseir a butt for his further spite?” Ho paused before explain- 
1 ing himself, “When the court rose I sent my man Greaves to question 
; | lim - TJlc scoundrel laughed. ‘Tell my lord,’ says ho, ‘that the only 
known remedy tor his ailment is the very one which ho lias prescribed 
mo for mine. A hempen necktie.’ And the dog laughed I Let him 
laugh in Hell, when the hangman’s done with him.” 

“What else could you took for,” ventured Sir John, “in a man who 
conceived himself so harshly used ?” 

“Harshly ? Harshly, d’ye say? Well, maybe. Justice is harsh 
sir. And ho had justice.” ’ 

‘‘That ho had no mercy is more certain. And all his own offence 
lay in being merciful, iiv practising Christian charity, in taking no 
thought for himself where suffering hail to bo relieved. Boar with me 
if I say that, my lord.” 

“Say it, and be damned,” growled my lord rudely. “It’s but (be 
snivelling cant ho urged in his defence. D’ye suppose I am come into 
these parts on an errand of mercy? His Majesty’s orders arc precise. 
An example is to bo made. Were f to fail in my duty through mercy 
I could look for no mercy, myself, from a justly outraged master,” 
Then his tone changed. It bccamo reflectively maudlin. “Yet this 
dog of a surgeon might havo found it. He should have known that 
in mocking my misfortune ho mocked his own. For just as it was 
sentence for scntonco between us, so reprieve for reprieve might have 
followed.” 

Sii John raised his head sharply. There was a startled quickening 
of his glance. 

“Despite His Majesty’s orders? Despite the law and to a man 
convicted of high treason ?” 

“Despite the fiend himself. I’ld have taken tho risk of giving him 
1 reprieve in exchange for a sure remedy, as any would in my case.” 

Sii John continued to stare at him, and that curious startled look 
n Ins clear blue oyes had tho effect of exasperating my lord into 
au thor explanation. 

Have I, then, no duly to myself?” Tho fine whito hand made an 
mpat lent gesture. “Do you conceive the pain that grips and rends 
ny entrails when r am under an attack of this damned disease? And 
o suficr without hope of ultimate surcease ; to know that I must con- 
inuo at times to endure, until one day. bo it soon, bo it late, this thing 
YiU make an end of me I” Ho laughed, bittorly saturnine. "That 
cbcl doctor lo-day lias made me feel as if my end is near, as if I, too 
1111 under sentence oi death. Think of tho haunting horror of that, 
i 
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The King might not forgive me if lie knew that I hough- 
expense of duty to him. But, as God's my life, T might fc 
My conscience would be at ease.” 

He reached for his glass, and took another pull at 
whilst Sir John, moved to a dcepcr'abhdrrencc by this sc 
from one who was himself so pitiless, sat very still awl 
lowered. When at long length he spoko, iio used a <|i 
tone. 

“Strange how little our men of medicine can help a s 
need, how seldom they can cure your graver ills even who 
them. Yet I believe that people who in other mutters 
barians compared with us in England are not so helpless. 
Redskins of America, I am told, possess medicines of v 
ignorant, Why, in those parts there is a gentleman, Got 
by name, a country squiro who spent some years in I 
reputed to have come home again with secrets of healing 
medicine of which our doctors hero know nothing." 1 lo j 
to add slowly: “I believe— I will not mako oath upon it, 
—that I have heard it said that the stone is among the sup 
able diseases for which he possesses a sure remedy.” 

My lord’s attention, at first indifferent, was now sudd 

"Lord God i What do you tell me ? A suro remedy ? 
such a man?” 


A little smile of deprecation hovered on the lips of ; 
Lieutenant. “J have good cause to know him— officially, 
present under your lordship’s hand. Me is among those u 
in Taunton Castle.” 


“Another rebel dog?” 

Sir John shrugged and sighed. "Your lordship is in 
which tire canker of rebellion was widespread*” 

“Ah ! But a suro remedy for the stone? That is what 
“That is what I believo is said.” 


The handsome face of the judge was darkened by th< 
hand shook as it set down the glass. 

“Was ho actively in arms?” he asked, 

“Why no. Far from it. Of this, at least, my knowledge 
Loyal to lus King, ho abhorred the rebellion, ns all the eou 
,, sh f Ite f ed a fugitive from Sedgemoor.” 

n,? I n l ?! i(1 , my lord * ond asain took thought for a n 
febrile flush had crept to his cheekbones, and a glitter to ti 
were sharply ieveJlcd on his host, "I may have cause to (ha 
hat he said at last, 'The Tool may be eager enough to cur 
£ will see him to-morrow before the court sits.” 
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Sir John's glance avoided the fevered eyes of his guest. “I see,” 
lie said, and added after a moment’s thought: “In that ease would it 
not be best to have him brought here? Shall I send an order to the 
Governor of Taunton Castle?” 

“That’s it.” Jeffreys’ voice trembled. “I-Iavo him fetched. Have 
him fetched early.” 

Sir John’s obedience was punctual. Himself ho brought the 
prisoner from the Castle on the following morning, and went to 
awaken Jeffreys with word that Mohun was at hand to wait upon his 
lordship. 

The reckless haste in which my lord sprang from (he great canopied 
bed brought a grinding pain to his loins that momentarily crippled 
him. It brought, too, a Hood of blasphemy to his lips. When the 
spasm had cased, lie passed, wrapped in a flaming bedgown, his 
cropped head swathed In a silken kerchief, into the adjacent ante-room. 

There Jeffreys found a soberly-dressed young man, tall and well- 
knit, of ail olive-skinned face that was grave, intelligent and kindly. 
Without embarrassment ho bore the cold appraising glance of this 
Chief Justice who, for all his shortcomings, was something of a judge of 
men. 

After that sharp scrutiny my lout found himself a chair, and Sii 
John came to stand beside him. Jeffreys spoko gently. 

“It gricves.me, sir, to discover a gentleman of your parts in such sad 
case. I ask myself what influences can have seduced you into treason." 

“I have committed none, may it please your lordship." Molmn's 
volco was pleasant, its tone quiet and level. “Not only had I no part 
in the late rising, but I used all my little influence against it, as r shall 
prove by witnesses when f come to trial. It is true that after Sedge- 
moor I gave shelter to a misguided friend who had been in the battle 

II 

There Jeffreys interrupted him. “That, sir, was your treason. 
Were you not aware of the law? Who comforts or succours a rebel 
is thereby, himself, guilty of rebellion.” 

“Concern for my friend was my only thought, my lord.” 

“That is no answer, sir, not though it had been your own brother, 
or your falhcr. The Altomoy-Gcnoral’s instructions from His 
Majesty are definite; wisoly and prudently definite. Strict justice will 
bo meted out in this assize ; but no mercy, because the offence against 
bur Sovereign Lord admits of none.” IIo paused a momout before 
continuing. “If in spite of this I have sent for you, it is because I must 
regret that a mail of your attainments should pay with his head for 
such an indiscretion, and that all the knowledge which Sir John toll: 
me you have amassed abroad should be lost to mankind.” 
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Mr. Mohun. inclined his head. “I a 111 vc! > • 
lordship’s interest.” 

His lordship’s liquid eyes solemnly considered . . : 

‘‘Sir John tells me that in Italy you came by mi km 
lore.” 

“In Italy and elsewhere. It was my fortune to no ■- . 

ready to communicate their knowledge, and in the s 
some precious secrets which it has been my hojv to 
relief of sufferers.” 

“I commend the desire, sir. Your claims arc 1 m 
might put them to the test. Do you suppose, for 
could detect what ails mo ?" 

There was a lift of Mohun’s brows, as if he were io- - 
news. “Your lordship is ailing?” 

“You shall tell me in what. Thus I may judge y - 

Mohun made bold to approach hint. ‘‘By your -o- 1 ... 
He took my lord’s wrist delicately in hand. After v • • . 
delivered himself. “The pulse is weak. Too weak, ,v- l 3 . 
With a forefinger he drew down my lord’s eyelid. I - • 

“Poverty of blood,” he opined, and abruptly asked * 
suffer pain ?” 

“Did I speak of pa in?” 

“I should judge it to bo present. If it is not, tiu’u c 
not yet gone far. But without pain to point the w.r. , i 
farther, my lord.” 

“Then I will help you.” Jeffreys stood up and c,.- : r : 
the right side of the small of his back. “It is here.” 

Mr. Mohun set his fingers to the place, and prc»xM - . 
ship squirmed and cursed him. 

"A renal mischief,” the young man pronounced 
onsfant?” 

“Not constant. No. Sometimes I have relief Cr- 
imes for days I suffer like the damned.” 

“As if a knife were being turned in your en trail-. V 
:o!d sweats ; your senses swim ; you are taken with n 4 - ■ - 
•clief in strong drink, only to pay for that relief t>> ar. - ■* 
he morrow.” 

Jeffreys’ eyes reflected his astonisliment. “You c 
exactly.” He sat down again, pulling the bedgown r.r- 
"And the cause ? Do you discover that ?” 

Mr. Mohun’s eyes were grave with sympathy. “V*. 
troubled with a stone; a hideous guest to harbour.” 

“And one for which/they tell me no remedy is knoc* 3 
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There Mohun smiled. “Not to those who tell you so.” 

“And to you ?” My lord betrayed a sudden breathlessness. 

“I know of a remedy as sure as it is swift. It is commonly prepared 
from a herb grown in the East.” 

“What herb?” 

For a moment Mr. Mohun seemed at fault. Then, “It goes by 
the name of Cannabis,” ho said. 

“Cannabis? Cannabis?” His lordship was searching a memory 
that the word had stirred. “I’ve heard of it. But what ? Ah, yes. A 
drug that intoxicates the senses, does it not ? Conjures voluptuous 
dreams?” 

“That is Cannabis of another sort, commonly known as Cannabis 
Indica. The Cannabis that will cure your ill is Cannabis Pcnsilis.” 

“Cannabis Pcnsilis, ” his lordship repeated after him slowly. 
“And a sure remedy you say ?” Briskly ho added the question : “How 
long to fetch it from the East?” 

“The preparation from it that will servo your lordship’s case can 
bo found in England in abundance. I could procure it for you.” 

The unexpectedness of the answer produced a sudden frenzy of 
aigcrncss. “How soon ? I am in haste, man. These days r have been 
suffering the torments of the pit. How soon can you procure it?” 

Mr. Mohun was cool. “As soon as I am acquitted.” 

That gave Lord Jeffreys pause. Ho glared in sudden rosontmcnl. 

“God’s my life 1 You make suro of acquittal. Do you make too 
;urc? What if you should not be acquitted?” 

Mr. Mohun spread his hands. “Being without liberty to seek the 
•emedy I should be as sony for your lordship ns for myself.” 

My lord conceived himself with his back to a wall before the point 
>f a sword. It was a position of ignominy that ho resented. But he 
calizcd that resentment here was a wasted emotion, “r wonder,” he 
:aid, “arc you to he trusted.” 

“As your lordship pleases. I can do no more than pledge myself 
o supply so much of this Cannabis Pcnsilis, properly prepared, as 
vill give you swift and permanent relief.” 

“Swift and permanent relief! That is your promise, is It?” 

“No less.” 

Jell l eys rose. “Look you : if there is compassion in your nature, 
ou, who from your knowledge must be aware of what I suffer, will 
iQl dare to fail me, even without the debt that you will owe me after 
rial.” 

Tn that implied promise the Lord Chief Justice reckoned without 
bo Attorney-General, Mr. Polloxfen, whoso instructions from the 
hrono were as definite and merciless as his own. For when Godfrey 
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Mohun. came up that day Tor trial in the hall of Taunton Castle ai 
made his pica of “Not guilty”, Mr. Pollexfcn, a large, dark m u 
swung with a gesture of wrathful impatience to the bench and the fo 
commissioners in their scarlet robes over whom Jeffreys tyrannical 
presided. 

"May it please your lordships to take notice that we have hcrcy 
another forsworn rascal who being taken rcd-liaiulcd in treason wou 
none the less waste the time of this overburdened court by a plea th 
cannot bo sustained,” 

Jeffreys’ tart answer was startling in its uiuisuulucss. 

“Look you, Mr. Attorney, you arc not to usurp our functions, 
is for you to submit evidence of the facts alleged, and for us— not f 
you, as you seem to think— to deliver judgment." 

Stunned for a moment by that rebuff, Mr. Pollexfcn stared, ope 
mouthed, from under scowling brows, his large, swarthy ft. 
empurpling. 

My lord sat back in his high chair, dabbing his lips with a fi| n 
handkerchief. He was very pale and (hero wore deep stains under Ii 
eyes. The pain in his loins was acute that morning, his irascibility, 
fever pitch, and to delay a conclusion that was to bring him a sk 
nearer to relief was merely to quicken his ferocity. 

Still shaken, Mr. Pollexfcn called his first witness, tlio officer wl: 
had arrested Mohun upon discovering the lugitivo rebel in his lions 
Jeffreys reclined, with closed eyes, whilst the man guvo his ovidcnc 
At the end of it, Mr. Pollexfcn addressed tlio bench. 

“I have six more witnesses in attendance if your lordships think 
necessary to hear 111001." 

My lord opened his eyes wido at Unit and let thorn blaze on tl 
Attornoy. “IF they take us no further than this one, you will bi 
waste our time, Mr. Attorney.” 

“So I judged, my lord. This rebel’s guilt could not bo more fuli 
established.” 

“I hope that is merely your submission,” was tho acid answc 
"But I tell you, sir, that it docs not satisfy mo. It is our duly, who s 
hero, to hold the scales of justice lovol," 

Tn all his experience Mr. Polloxfcn had nover heard so monstrous 
he. Amazement crumpled him, whilst tho Lord Chief Justice for tli 
tirst time in the course of that ruthless nsslzo went about dealing with 
witness for tlio prosecution in tho manner which lie usually reserve 
for die scarification of witnesses for the defence, 

“Now prithee toll me truly, sirrah, is it within your knowledge ilia 
the accused was aware that this man Notlcy laid been at Sedgemoor? 1 

Tlio officer, entirely at ids ease, was answering jauntily i “It I 
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Evident, my lord, from the fact that he concealed hint . . when, to 
! ^Interrupt him, Jeffreys leaned forward over his writing pulpit, and for 
sgicorn and wrath and menace his voice was like a sword. 

"I did not ask, sirrah, what is evident from the fact. I asked what 
Ifyis' the fact. As Clod’s my life, I think there are too many judges in this 
Humour t this morning. * Mr. Attorney, there, delivers judgment before 
^Ihe evidence has been heard, and you, it scents, presume to emulate 
him.” His voice swelled up. ”1 would not terrify you to make you 
say anything but the truth ; but assure yourself I never met with a 
flying, sneaking fellow but f always treasured up vengeance for him. 
^Tjtcrefore look to it that you do not prevaricate with me, for bo sure 
you’ll come by the worst of it in the end. Now I ask you again— and 
| i counsel you to answer me slraitly— will you take the Ood of Heaven 
Jl to witness that Molutn knew that Notiey had been in the battle?” 

The officer, brave enough no doubt in the field, trembled now under 
a {the lash of that viporish longue. He shuffled his fept, pawed the bar 
^before him with nervous hands, and his voice shook as ho faltered : 
,^‘To be sure r cannot swear that . . 

3) But lie had said enough for JellVeys. To let him say more might be 
to spoil it. 

T) ' “You cannot swear!” his lordship interrupted, roaring. “God I 
Jta what a generation do we live? You como hero to swear 
pway the life of a fellow-creature, aiul when 1 press you, you confess 
to ignorance of the fact, the only material fact, upon which you are 
pore to speak. I have done with you. Stand down, sir. Stand down.” 

In the terrified hush of the crowded court, that formidable dis- 
penser of justice swung again to the bewildered Attorney-General. 

I "If your other witnesses are of this kind, Mr. Attorney, you do well 
to say that we need not hear them. I must, ns I’ve a conscience, 
^direct the gentlemen of the jury that there is no evidence to support 
tho indictment of Mr. Molutn.” 

^ “No evidence, my lord ?" Furiously Mr. Pollcxfcn gathered his 
^scattered forces, and drove straight at the heart of the Judge. “With 
submission, my lord, the evidence of this man’s hideous treason is 
■stronger by a deal than was the evidence upon which you yesterday 
^convicted a Bridgewater surgeon who had mended a rebel’s wounds.” 

, "Ho a man’s antecedents count for naught?” Jeffreys stormed 
pack. “That rascally surgeon was widely known for an adventurer 
|of a turbulent ungodly kind, just such a man as is always to be found 
] ranged against authority. Ami it is as widely known that the present 
faccuscd has ever been a God-fearing, loyal subject of the King." 
i "With submission, my lord, there is no evidence of that before the 
Icourt.” 
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•‘No evidence? I wonder what you would consick 
there not general knowledge of the fact ? I have infon: 
there are half a score of witnesses at hand who arc read 
'■ “Perhaps when wo come to examine them . . 

But Jeffreys would let him get no further. “T porcei 
for it until something is proved — proved, Mr. Attorn 
alleged— against the accused. And since you admit 
witnesses are in the same case as that rush prcsumpti 
have heard, it is useless further to waste our time. 
Proceed to your address.” And lie sat back, closing 
more. 

In a rage and in defianco of his lordship, Mr. p, 
desperately so to prejudice and terrify the jury that 
direction should turn its members from their stern dub 
the inferences that were to be drawn from tho fact that h 
in hiding in Mohun’s house. Ho insisted that hen 
evidence of Moluin’s treason, since only a traitor wo 
traitor. With ponderous vehemence ho hammered this 
of the jurymen, 

“You are to remember tfiat who comforts or succoi 
light a degree a man known to bo in rebellion against 
Lord the King is himself to be adjudged guilty of tlmt 
crime. 

"No later than yesterday, in this very court, his lord 
us that so, very properly and wisely, runs the law in Enj 
idle to pretend that this man Mofuin did not know lb 
been in the fight at Scdgemoor on the side of the train 
Why else must the King’s men ransack tho house bofo 
discovered? If Mohun had not been fully conscious c 
guilt would he not at once have disclosed the man’s i 
that there can be only one answer. 

“The law is clear, and I have told you what it is. Th 
of the government, tire life of our Sovereign Lord the IC 
and honour of religion depend upon your verdict, fn ci 
ho ended sternly, “I warn you against being moved by p 
may say that he was moved, Into succouring him ns lie 
another, lest in your turn you render yourselves guilty 
orime for which, if you do your duly, Godfrey Molum n 

Mr. Pollexfen sat down abruptly, mopping tho sv 
brow. 

A shuffling sound ran through the court to bo instnnti 
ns Lord Jeffreys stirred and opened his eyes. Sombrely t 
ftm An nr ^General, and as sombrely the jury. Me couj 
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f j ups with his kerchief, then began to speak in a thin voice that was 
arged with acid irony. 

!: “You have listened to a very eloquent address from one of those 
jrcat advocates who aro the glory of the English courts, You are not 
ijome here, however, to be swayed and drugged by eloquence, but to 
consider facts; and of facts Mr, Attorney lias been as sparing as I10 
ins been prodigal of words.” 

,V. Thus Jeffreys, who throughout that dread Assize had been less a 
judge than a bullying prosecutor, mercilessly intent upon hanging all 
'»ho came before him, began a speech for the defence as brazen and 
teetering as were usually his insistences upon conviction. The jury 
jiusl accept his denial that Molum’s awareness of Ncllcy’s rebellion 
•tod been proved. There was, his lordship declared, no proof upon 
phich lie would consent to hang his enemy’s dog, much less a gentle- 
man so esteemed in the county and of such well-known loyalty to his 
pig. Ho not merely invited the jury to pronounce (lie prisoner 
innocent, ho seemed to threaten them with vague ominous consc- 
buenccs if they did not. The jury shambled out, his lordship retired, 
bid the rulTlcd Mr. Pol lex fen was observed to be very hotly in talk 
bid extravagant of gesture with his colleague Mr. Mundy, from which 
|is fury might be gauged. 

I After an absence of half-an-hour the jury returned, but not yet to 
ioliver a verdict. The foreman, pleading a doubt, demanded more 
directions. The nature of the doubt was never known, for Jeffreys 
fished him so ferociously that he had not the temerity to utter it. 

"I cannot holp your doubts,” his lordship had interrupted, “or 
enow what would satisfy them. Lord God of Heaven 1 Have wo not 
pasted time enough ? I tell you there never was a clearer case.” 

Mr. Polloxfcn’s savage laugh was ignored by his lordship. 

“You iiave had from me the clearest directions on the verdict you 
should deliver according to the law of which it is for mo to tell you, 
;n God’s name, then, gentlemen, trouble me with no doubts or hesi- 
attcy where none should ho, but let mo hear from you without more 
iolay.” 

Cowed, the twelve men spiritlessly filed out again, but for little 
tiorc than a moment’s absence. When they returned they delivered a 
wdict rare indeed in the course of that assize. "Not Guilty." 

Mr. Godfrey Mohun departed a freo man, and Mr. Polloxfcn, 
lasting prudence to the winds in his fury, widely declared that night 
hat Jeffreys must have been drunk so to have conducted the trial. 
•Ic also ventured the opinion that it would bo likoly to go hard with 
ho Lord Chief Justice if the matter should come to the ears of the 
Iving. 
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Sir John, to whom the Attorney-Gene ml's words were reported 
accounted it his duty to report them in his turn to Lord Jeffreys, Gu 
his lordship was not perturbed. The prospect of the remedy to'coir. 
made him tolerant of the Attorney- Genera Ps strictures. 

fn the matter of (his remedy his patience was not tried. On th 
following evening, when again he sat at table with Sir John Kirkbj 
after a day which had ended the Taunton trials in the course of whicl 
his lordship had passed upwards of a hundred and fifty sentence 
of death, a messenger arrived at Kernslono. Mo brought a letter an 
a box for Jeffreys. 

With eager fingers my lord tore the lid from the box, then pause 
before taking from it the only thing tlmt it contained ; a slender rap 
some two yards long. Amazement excluded all other emotion! 
“What’s this ?” lie croaked, then sought in the letter the solution of Hi 
riddle. 

My lord (he read), 

True to my promise, l have procured and send you (he remed 
which will afford you l he swift and permanent relief of which / assure, 
you, not only from the stone, hut from all other ills. It is the Ctmnabi 
Pensills of which / spoke, which in English may he rendered as “hangim 
hemp", I send you a sufficient quantity for , application setwidm 
ariem, as the doctors say. Your lordship will now perceive that on th 
subject oj your regrettable disease / am entirely in agreement with th 
Bridgewater surgeon whom two days ago yon sentenced to death upo , 
such scanty grounds. 

His handsome faco distorted into a mask of evil, Jeffreys toss® 
the letter across the (able to his host. 

“Read me that,” he snarled. “Then lot mo hear from you, Si 
John. And as I’ve a soul to be saved, it shall go hard with you unlcs 
you can satisfy mo that you had no hand or part in it.” 

Sir John took up the letter with one hand whilst with the other In 
waved the servant from the room. When ho had read, ho looked up 
and there was n bland smile on his ruddy, honest countenance. “/ 
poor latinist, I fear, our friend Mohun. It should, of course, haw 
been Cannabis Carnlficis: hangman’s hemp. Bill perhaps he feaw 
that that would prematurely have told your lordship too much." 

Standing at the table’s foot, lingering the luco at his throat as if r 
choked him, Jeffreys’ eyes were terrible. “By God, sir, do you joii 
in this knave’s gruesome mockery? A poor latinist, you say. Tin 
devd damn your smirking impudence t You and lie slmll both Ijavt 
Latin enough before I’ve done with you, may I burn else. I’ll haw 
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J'vthat smug cheating villain back in gaol if [ have to scour England for 
%im; and as I’ve a soul to be saved, [’ll see him hanged with this very 
Shatter. ” 

! “Shall you so ? And upon what charge, my lord ?” 

A; “Charge?” His lordship’s face was inllamcd, a knot of veins 
^swelled at his temple. “Was lie not taken harbouring a rebel ?” 
jv “But on that charge he was tried yesterday, and it is beyond even 
;fjyour lordship’s power to recall the verdict which you bullied the jury 
!:f iinto finding. By the law of England Godfrey Mohun may not be tried 
again for that o Hence.” 

Iv “You’ll teach me law, will you? You shall find that I have law 
‘{enough to hang you with him as his accomplice in this heartless 
'(fraud.” 

But the Deputy-Lieutenant remained unperturbed. His broad 
countenance lost none of its high colour, or any of its blandness. 
“To attempt it might be to find your own self charged with treason! 
Best walk warily, my lord.” 

“Charged with treason?" 

“Have you not committed it ?” 

V “Committed it?” Broth gathered on his lips. “I?” 

V “Have you not succoureil a man guilty or an net that at law makes 
Vliim a rebel ? And does not that at law make you a rebel, too ? Is not 
; the oflbnco increased in your case by your abuse to that end of your 
•■high office and of the trust reposed in you by a King whose nature is 
(not forgiving?” 

f Slowly the blood receded from my lord’s face until it was of the 
.hue of lead. The vicious lines of his mouth— tho flaw that corrupted 
5flml belied tho nobility of his countenance— becamo more apparent. 
•Ho attempted to express scorn in laughter, to summon to his voice a 
minatory note. But ho failed in both. 

“Bit her you know too much law, sir, or too liltlo.” 

> “This is no question of law, my lord, but of fact. To a man whose 
guilt was clear you sold an acquittal for personal ends.” 

“And if it were so ? Who would dare to indict mo ?” 

For once in his honest downright life Sir John was sly. "Does your 
lordship not fear that as a loyal subject of the King, whose commission 
I hold, that might be my duly? And if I were to boll tho cat, would 
there ho a lack of those who would hunt it to tho death ? Mr. Polloxfen, 
for instance, a person of some weight and no little vanity, would 
hardly forgo the chance to avenge the hectoring that so diminished 
him yesterday in court. My lord, bo advised by mo in friendliness. 
|Do not seek to undo what you did yesterday for Godfrey Mohun.” 
b In a final iicrco boiling up of rage Jeffreys brandished the length of 
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hempen rope. "And what this rascal has done for me ? 
forgiven 7 Am I to be mocked ns well ns cheated ?” 

"If your lordship does not like l he remedy that Gc 
has sent you, that is the more reason why you should no- 
prescribed for you by an inclement master.” 

My lord must have reached the same conclusion ; ti 
was ever made to upset the verdict in the case of Godfrey 


THE CONSTABLE OF CHARD 

THE CONSTABLE OF CIIAUO NURSED A BITTER SENSE OF WRC 

For the official salary of ninety shillings a year no nun 
would be a constable. His real emoluments wore (lie 
from live shillings a head for rogues and vagabonds to i 
a highwayman, a housebreaker or a coiner. With tlv 
rated the rank and file of the rebels who had gone ini 
Sedgemoor. Therefore the rising in the West should [ 
rare windfall for the constables. Instead, however, the' 
left the gleanings of a field that had been rouped by the 
the time that Colonel Kirke, who was discovered to be si 
at from twenty to forty pounds apiece, was recalled to 
put out of that very profitable business, the round-ut 
complete. The gaols of the West were crowded, and tl 
Justice Jeffreys was setting out on his famous assize. 

Some odd rebels, however, still remained in hitlii 
Hathorley, the Constable of Chard, set about doing the 
by excess of zeal and lack of scruples. I-Io was si ire v 
perceive that to a government in a state of panic .susj 
good as evidence, 1 -and it is to be feared that lie supplied 
gallows with more than one poor devil whoso only ofli 
he held the Nonconformist views which hud led so many 
banner of the unfortunate Monmouth. 

Still, 'it was hard work, and poorly paid, in (I* 
Constable's view. His thoughts turned longingly to 
prizes, those odd missing leaders of iho rebellion upon 
special prices had been set ; and one day at Inst ho read a 
on the walls of Taunton Gaol touching u fugitive) gcnlfcr 
had cause to suppose might well bo hiding somowhcj 
restricted area of the Constable of Chard's activities, 
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It bore the alluring heading, “One Hundred Pounds Reward”, 
and announced that this sum would be paid lor the apprehension oi' 
(be notorious and wicked traitor Richard Foil Ikes of Wincham, known 
to have been with the Duke of Monmouth in the Late Horrid Rebellion. 

Hathcrlcy knew of the Honourable Richard Foulkcs what all 
Somerset knew. The eldest son of Lord Thorold, whose great estates 
lay Wincham way, the county had scarcely seen him since lie was a 
lad, a circumstance which was to his advantage now that lie was a 
fugitive from justice. He had gone early to Court, as a page. There 
he had attached himself to Monmouth ; he had accompanied (he Duke 
abroad and had shared bis exiled wanderings, and he was known to 
have landed witli him at Lyme Regis and to have been close in his 
rebel councils. 

Two other pieces of information wore in the possession of Tom 
Hathcrlcy, to serve him now us pointers. Squire Urunton, of Moll 
Parkn car Otlcrford, was a kinsman and close friend of Lord Thorold ; 
and Moll House, built in the time of Elizabeth, notoriously contained a 
priest’s hole that was said to have bathed every search in the days of 
the religious persecutions. 

It was the very place to he harbouring the wanted man since it had 
been well established that he was not with his father. Not only had 
Lord Thorold’s house been ransacked from collar to attic by Kirke’s 
men after Scdgcnioor, but it had since been kept under the closest 
surveillance. 

From asking himself whether it was not probable that the young 
rebel, who had so completely disappeared, had gone to ground in the 
priest’s hole at Moll House, it was but a step — guided by the hope of 
that dazzling reward— to a settled conviction that this must he the case. 

Hathcrlcy went cautiously to work. So as to spy out the land, he 
borrowed a couple of tything-men from a remote district and sent 
them, in the guise of simple rustics seeking employment for the apple- 
harvest, to sec what they could discover from the servants at Moll 
House. The result was not encouraging. The tything-men brought 
aim word that Moll House was almost destitute of Servants. Squire 
Bnmton, reputed a fierce King’s man and suspected of popery, had 
shown himself so ruthlessly intolerant of all followers of the Protestant 
Champion that lie had driven away two men and a woman who served 
aim on no better grounds than a suspicion of their being in sympathy 
.villi the cause of the rebel Duke. He was left only with old Giles, his 
antler, a man born at Moll Park and of the Squire’s own age, Giles’s 
.vile who was his cook, and a rustic half-wit who was serving as foot- 
man and from whom the tything-men had drawn this discouraging 
information. 

c 
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The Constable’s disgust was profound. Me had alrea 
Squire for a harcl-drinking, foul-mouthed, dissolute v. 
Now he condemned him fora curmudgeon who, having 
place in his house, had not the charity to shelter in it tli 
of his friend and kinsman. He felt himself swindled of a 
he had been regarding already as good as in his p 
further reflection, however, it occurred to him that the ! 
loyalty might well be a sham. The harsh dismissal o 
was not only a part of this comedy, it could ho a measur. 
sary by his guilty secret: the timefy removal of witness 
betray him. 

Having persuaded himself of this, and in the hope < 
confirmation of it, he set his men to watch the place, aiul 
days later one of them reported that a closcly-mu filed 
he had afterwards followed to Wincham and positively r 
Lord Thorold, had visited Moll House by night, and hue 
for a couple of hou rs. 

That was enough for the Constable, There could j 
any doubt. If Lord Thorold went at such a time, and in s< 
Moll Park, it could only be because his son was hiding I hoi 

Hatherley took action. 

He camo to Moll House in the dusk of a September o\ 
aside the shock-headed footman who opened to his knocl 
masterfully into the hall. He sn tiled ut the brok r en-<lo\ 
place, now dimly seen by candlelight: the bare laths c 
where the plaster had fallen away, the rusty stand of arm: 
the torn tapestry on one of the walls, and finally tho to 
greasy, threadbare livery, with his matted, tousled yell 
smeared face vacant of all intelligence, who seemed to imv 
expressly to match this dilapidated household. 

His roared demand for Squire 13rimton seemed to 
servant. The fellow gulped and stared. “Eh ! Zquiro !• 
ho be.” 


“Take me to" him.” Big, powerful and florid, of u 
that displeased by being commonly too pleasant, the Const 
over the scared zany. 

“Begummers, I cood’n. I durs’n. Not whiles a’s at zi 
the Constable cuffed him asido, and strode on to t 
beyond which he had heard tho xatllo of platters. lie tli 
and across a tarnished candle-branch beheld tho Squire 
corpulent, untidy man of fifty, with a red face about which 
lot of loose skin. Deeply embedded in it twinkled a pair < 
that showed little of the whites. They were normally boll 
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shrewd, but they held little kindliness in that moment of glaring, indig- 
nant surprise. Mo sat very much at his ease before a round of beef, 
with a tankard at his elbow. Mis shabby eoat of mulberry velvet was 
undone, his neck-cloth was loosened, and ho had discarded his wig, 
so that his head looked liko a vast grey hedgehog. 

“Give you good evening, Squire,” the Constable greeted him. 

"Do you?” The Squire choked. “What the plague do you want 
here? And have 1 no servants to keep my door that any scurvy 
nodcock can walk in on me whiles I’m at table? Burn your impu- 
dence !” Me caught sight of the footman beyond, and heaved himself 
up in a towering rage. “And you, you noggeihead, for what do I 
house and feed you ?” 

"A wudden lissen to 1,” the lackey bleated. “I tawld an . . 

“Gel out of my sight, both of you.” 

The servant obeyed in scared haste. But the Constable stood firmly 
planted. “Easy now, Squire, easy 1” he begged. ‘T do be come on n 
matter that’s mighty important. U touches my Lord Thorold’s son, 
Mr. Richard Foulkes." 

Squire Brimton stared al him blankly, his wrath apparently diverted 
by astonishment. “Rot him for a rebel,” lie said at last, "and rot you 
for ail idiot ! What have I to do with him ?” 

'That’s what I’m come to ask ’co, Squire.” 

“Curse your impudence, then.” 

The Constable canto a step nearer. Me leered. His tone and 
manner were of unpleasant cajolery. “I thought as your worship 
might save trouble by telling me where he be.” 

"So that’s what you thought? Mai Damn you for a fool." 
Brunton reached for his tankard, raised it, and for the time it took 
him to drain the vessel his face was lost in it. He set it down with a 
bang. “Didn’t you hear me? 1 said damn you for a fool. And that’s 
all I have to say to you.” lie raised his voice. “Nat! Mil Natl 
Where the plague is that llca-bitten rascal of mine ? Nat 1" The 
footman came sidling into the room. “The Constable’s leaving, Nat. 
See him to the door.” 

But Hathoncy wagged his head. “Na, na, Squire. Not yet. 
1 be acting on information, I be. There's more known than ye’ld 
maybe think, and I has got to ask you when you Iasi did sco Mr. 
Foil Ikes." 

“Don’t know as IMd know him if I saw him," the Squire growled. 
Then ho considered. “I saw him as a lad or thirteen or fourteen, before 
he went to Court. He’ll have changed a lot by now." 

“Oh, ay, ny 1 And wluit was my Lord Thorold doing here two 
nights since?" 
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He watched the Squire keenly for (lie effect of that 
lie conceived it. But the Squire only sncercil at him. 

“Spying on me, are you? Much may it pro-lit y 
catchpoll. But since you ask me, I’ll tell you. Me nun 
you are making. I-Ie supposed — rot his impudence 
man to harbour rebels.’* 

"Meaning as how he asked you to hide this son oj 
refused.” He leered again. “Your worship could casih 
that.” 

“Burn me. I’ll refuse you nothing that’ll rid me of you 

“Then just lot me be taking a peep into that priest’s h 

“Priest’s hole?” Hatherley’s watchful eyes sccmct 
flicker in the Squiro's little eyes. “What cock-and-bull t 
been listening to, numskull ?” 

“It’s no cock-and-bull tale that yo’vc a priest’s hole a 
All iho county knows it.” 

“Be damned to what the county knows. And to you, 

“Squire, Squire I” The lone was wheedling. “Yowc 
letch the Sheriff to search the house?” 

"Fetch the devil.” 

“Ye’ll know that harbouring rebels is a hanging m 
If the Sheriff finds Richard Foulkcs hero yo’ro a lost 
But if you’ll deliver him up to mo none need over know 
him. For I wouldn’t tell. Tt’s a great chtinco I bo 
Squire.” 

“I’m obliged. And I’m sorry that I have no rebels 
good night to you, Constable, and, bo damned.” 

Hatlwrtay became more truculent. "Yo’ll not gel i 
I’ll not leave this house till I’ve looked into that priest’s I10 

The vcifis rose in a knot on the Squire’s forehead. Vk 
imminent. Yet all the explosion or it that cmno lay hr 
his napkin and flinging it viciously among the dishes. 

“Come along, then,” ho said. "Nat, take up that cai 
light us up the stairs.” 

• The servant leading with the candle- branch, Sqi 
shuffling after him on slippered feet, and the Constable tr 
m the rear, they wept proccssionally across the hall and ! 
Midway up the first flight the Squiro slopped. "Mold th 
ho growled, He set a foot upon the oak skirting, and at I 
threw his weight against the wainscot. The pressure of 
evidently raised a latch, for to the weight of his body i\ .j 
so contrived m the panelling that It ran to tho summit 
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At his master’s harsh bidding, the servant advanced the light, 
•and a chamber was revealed, some six feel square, furnished only with 
'a table and a stool. The Squire stood aside to wave the Constable in. 
•“Satisfy yourself, rot you.” 

From the threshold Hatherlcy stared chapfallen into that dim 
emptiness. Behind him the Squire continued to jeer. “Satisfy your- 
self,” he said again. “Get inside, and make quite sure, damn you.” 

A sudden vigorous kick on his hindquarters propelled tho Con- 
stable forward, to sprawl upon the dusty floor. 

He was folllowcd by an unpleasant laugh, the soft thud, and click 
of the closing door, and utter darkness enveloped him. 

Ho heaved himself up, and in a precipitate leap towards the spot 
where ho know the door to bo, he fell over the stool, bumped his head 
against tho wall, and came heavily to thogiound again. Ho sat up, 
roaring curses, threats, and finally terrified intercessions. His voice 
boomed back at him, whilst no faintest sound reached him from out- 
side. Soon lie was in a cold sweat of horror at tho thought that lie 
might bo loft hero to perish and rot. Already in that impenetrable, 
close-smelling, musty blackness ho had the sense of being entombed. 

" Deliverance from so dread a prison, on tho following morning, 
should havo earned his thankfulness. But when tho Squire lot him 
out, thankfulness was the last emotion of which Hatherlcy was capable. 
Rage submerged even his relief, and was in turn bridled only by the 
fear with which a taste of (ho Squire’s ruthlessness had inspired him. 

“Yo’ll havo had time to satisfy yourself that there’s no one hid 
there," was tho mockery that greeted his crawling forth. “Maybe 
yo’ll lui’ learnt at the sumo time that I’m not a safe man to be plagued 
by officious catchpolls. Yo’d better look for your cursed rebels in 
likelier places. If yo weren't a uoggorhead ye’d know that I’m tlte 
last man in Somerset to risk my neck for any damned traitor." 

Tho emptiness of tho priest’s hole had shattered all tho Constable’s 
assumptions; and a natural conviction that only a guiltless man would 
havo dared proceed with such high-handed ruthlessncss was the 
cruellest or his torments. Tt loft him without hopo of avenging his 
maltreatment, and robbed him of all prospect of that hundred pounds 
upon which lie had so confidently counted. 

The desire for vengeance, however, abode. Tiiat, and the baffled 
covetousness in which ho took his hang-dog departure from Moll 
Park, stirred his wits to fresh activity. He recalled two assertions of 
Brunton’s which ho had not believed last night, but which now he no 
longer doubled : tho first was that tho Squire had not seen Richard 
Foulkcs since he was u lad of thirteen or fourteen; tho second, that lie 
would not know him if ho saw him. Gradually they showed him how 
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the Squire might bo made to pay lor tlic cruel indignity he had infiir, , 
If the sheer rascality of .he notion gave ila.hcricy pause a ? 
was presently strengthened in it by the percept io.i t I a, it oftbred hh 
an easy way lotto gold that seemed to him to have melted h, h s ^ 
On m rttemjKH, some three days Inter, Sc,"he Ihn'tnn™!’ 
■wakened horn his utter-dinner shimhcr in the library hy a tiersk 
hipptni; at the window, lie roused himself in annoyance m w! 

onhewumh'"' 1 ' ' ,iS llLI 'd ,,,Ml — 

iiii( Against the window-pane was pressed „ young Bice undent a | 0 uc W 

Iho Squire struggled out of his chair, went pulling and mimtin,. 

s ,t ^ «s K 

" m *"• ym \ Iw mv 11.0 Slranttcr panted. A sly,, 

hZth n bo, . w * n 'wcmy-Hve ami thirty, he win out of 

bi tilth, and lusttir blent limuluy with mystery. His thin-nosed nninM 
fuce was alert and keen, his blue eyes of an engnZ St " 
wore his own hnir. whirh VV;l« Itmu nii.l . i i « Ik 


' . nw muo eyes of an cimuKtim candour it. 

colni.r W 0Wn iniri , Which Wls lo «« “'ll! thick, find Ids modest sad 
colomul garments showed pretensions to gentility. "[ got away hi. 

T vc hw •*»« ^ «; .he 

1 y the 1 ivci , Mo .sot a hand on tho low sill. “Hy your leave sir ” i. n 

SnE 'i ,ll l d WUh nlmb,orthcri ty li'“l vaulted into the room betbrothe 
10, m his amazement, could raisea hand to stay him ’'Father ’’ he. 
nanouneed. “was sure you’ld never have the heart .0 , ^ 

“Father S“i«4 Sfit, S r t w" n,u!T"T 

your 1 ' A '“' WUo “ 10 pl " l!l10 ma * hdher he? Who the plnpearl 

latch' h° Sl,a,,fier pnUod Ch0 whulMW ,0 - hut 5 " l»l» Imato didn’t stay to 
‘‘Como ft way , sir. Como away. Wo might he seen •• 

*— — • 

Is it possible y C don't remembor me, sir? I’m Dick M 
is .low extZ.wil fyt Ti ‘- St|uiro sarcasm. * “Everything 

«j* rJ « 

show some good reason against it.’’ W ' Dlck * l,nless you ca " 
‘TraDMFoto 0 ’-- 1 lm ° W m ° y<str Th ° « •oo.ned .listiesacd. 
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“What’s that ?” The Squire advanced upon him with a brow of 
himdcr. “You . , lie checked abruptly. Ilis jaw had fallen, 
ind his shrewd little eyes had almost disappeared. In wrath or stupor 
iis colour was more apoplectic than ever. By a gesture that seemed 
pasmodic he reached for a hunting-crop that hung above the over- 
mantel. But his hand fell away empty again. Slowly ho recovered his 
lornial poise. “And you’ve the damned impudence to come here in 
,pite of what I told his lordship 1 Didn’t I make it plain enough that 
’Id harbour no cursed rebel in this house?” 

The fair young face was overcast with dejection. The candid eyes 
vere filled with entreaty. “But my case grows desperate, sir. The hunt 
s closing in upon mo. And there’s your old friendship with my father. 
-Io made sure you’ld help mo because of that; that ye wouldn’t turn 
nc away if I canto to you. There’s the priest’s hole. Ho thought I 
:ould lio snug there until the hue-and-cry dies clown, and none the 
vlser. It would cost you naught, sir, and it would save my lifo." 

The Squire had let him run on, watching him closely the while 
rom under beetling brows. Ho grinned now, as the intercession 
:oascd. 

, “I wonder yc should suppose me concerned to save your plaguy 
ife.” ] 

“Ye wouldn’t ha’ my death on your conscience I” 

“I shan’t.” Tito Squire chose to bo brutal. “Your death’s no 
jusincss o’ mine ; nor your lifo neither. Yo may bo Dick Foulkes as 
'ou say. But that’s no reason why I should commit treason.” 

“My father’s great love for you . . .” 

“Has cost me a moi l o’ good money, let mo tell you. I’ve no mind 
o add my neck to what lie owes mo. So bo oil', out of hero, my lad : and 
dc thankful I don’t have you laid by the heels as my duly is.” 

The young man’s hands were held out in supplication. “Surely, 
iir, you’ll never be so hard 1 You’ll never . , Ho broke off. 
?anic invaded the eyes that were looking past the Squiro, towards the 
vindow. A groan escaped him. “Oh, my God ! Too laic." 

The Squire looked over his shoulder. The unlatched lattice had 
icon softly pushed open, and above the sill appeared the bulky bust 
)f Tom Hathorloy, his arms leaning upon it, and in one of his hands 
a heavy horse-pistol. 

Ho was grinning maliciously. “Good day to you, Squiro. And 
good clay to you, Mr. Richard Foulkes. I knew that patience would 
bo rewarded. And— ccod ! — I’ve caught you red-handed, as yo might 
say.” On that ho climbed into the room, 

“So that’s the way of it, is it ?” said the Squire, and he laughed. 

“That’s the way of it,” the Constable agreed. He came forward, 
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bubble me this 

'here’s your nian 


a massive, towering man. “You’ll not 
Squire,’’ 

“ ’Od rot your soul I Pm not thinking of j t . 

Take Inin, and bo damned to you." 

"Oh, ay, to be sure PI! take him." The pistol was c , 
to the shrinking fugitive. “But there’s yourself. Squire." lie sS 
las head gravely. "An ugly business for you." s °°* 

“bonne ?" Momentarily the Squire appeared taken aback 
Hai bowing it rebel, Mntheriey explained. "A hanuinu iivwt. 
no less, in these days. Ye’ll not suppose as r bears „v r 1 
happened t’other night. Par from it. pj d let the gontfenmn go ? 
could, only so as not to bring trouble on yoursoif. The l on! knowiV 
no Ptoasoro to mow bo mmling „„„ r dovih to tho sallows ■' "° M 

Jien why (ho devil do you do it 7” 

"Why? What else is a poor man to do? lie’s worth u 
pounds to me, is Mr. Foulkcs.” 1 1 11 nu,lx:<l 

"te that all you think of?” 

ca^rndToL* lordly^Ye^l st’mely no" hlame 1 ^. chlhlren - ' 
The Constable’s air became embarrussed. Me couultM n 

tlrntfsirr 1 "’ 8 SWU " S passionalcl >' “> "» Semico. “You hear 

will l h £ CJ? mc 0|V? Vou ’ 11 l ™ i ™» •— mX 

wur «“• *“«> 

•iriX‘ S Mk b Fo»ikc 8 !‘,nt'!j:; sr; ,hc ?«“*> >»• 

look t.ttcl that'll M, » 'warrant for youXw " "" ,C " te ’* 

rmrlVu.-g? P0,m(ls you ' J1 ao *«■ •» i*'«, will 


! lad protested. 
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l “Burn you for a rogue!” die Squire roareil at him, and pulled the 
bell-rope. 

The Constable was startled. “What now?” 

“I want witnesses to sec me pay the money, you dirty thief, or I 
may have you back here blackmailing me for more.” 

“Your worship I” The Constable was in an agitation. “Here’s 
no matter to be done afore witnesses. Codso, rid be putting my 
neck in a noose.” 

■ -“That’s where it ought to be. D’ye think t’id trust you, you 
scape-gallows? You were so mighty close on the heels of your rebel 
that you must ha* been following him. You must ha* seen him come 
in by that window. But it don’t suit you to bclievo the truth, which is 
that he thrust himself in here unbidden.” 

“That’s for the justices ; not for me. All f know is as I caught you 
here together, Lot the justices say whether you was harbouring him. 
And ye’ll know wind they’ll say as well as I do.” 

The door was opened by the shock-headed Nat, the greasy lad who 
iad been a witness of the Constable’s humiliation. 

“Did a’ ring, Zquire?” 

“Did [ ring, ninnywatch? Who else should ring? Fetch Giles, 
md be lively, slug.” 

“Ay, ay, Zquire.” The ninny vanished. 

The Constable’s agitation bordered on panic. “This bcan’t 
reasonable, Squire. Such a tiling can’t be done at all unless it be done 
iccret.” 

“So that at your pfoasuro you may forget that it was done, and come 
back to do it again. I know your scurvy kind.” 

“Look you, Squire.” Haste to conclude before the summoned 
witnesses arrived made the Constable desperate. “To keep it between 
du rso Ives, pay mo the hundred pounds for Mr. Foulkcs, and I’ll not 
rouble you any more.” 

The Squire laughed at him. “If a hundred pounds is all you want 
iow, there it is.” Ho pointed to tho desolate-looking Mr. Foulkcs. 
'That’s the price on his head, you say. Take him and go to the 
levil.” 

"Sir, sir,” whined Foulkcs. “You can never mean that I” 

“I can. I do.” 

The Constable was livid, “Be that your last word? I tell you, 
t’ll mean a warrant for your arrest.” 

"So you said beforo." 

“But you don’t believe me?” 

“Ah 1 Here’s Giles,” 

Old Giles shambled in, ushered by Nat. “God zave cc, zurs,” he 
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greeted them, and remained with his fellow-servant 
awaiting orders. 

Quizzically defiant, the Squire looked at the Cons 
Hatherley ? What’s your choice ?” 

The Constable shook with rage. “Thought to take 
trap, eh ? _ Same as t’other night. Ilribe me ul'orc white 
swear an information ’gainst mo. Mighty cunning, Sqt 
cunning enough for Tom Hatherley. Maybe ye'll he so; 
come for you.” Ho swung, snarling, to the dejected robe 
with you, Mr. Fou Ikes. We'll be going.” 

The servants stared with start led eyes, Nat scciik 
momentarily out of his somnambulism, "Begum men 
lated, “that bean’t never Mr. Fou Ikes?" 

The Constable thrust him roughly aside. "Out o' nv 

He went out, driving his prisoner before him, ami at a’ 
Squire, Giles followed, to speed him from the house. 

Nathaniel remained. But it was a transmogrified Nn 
vacancy was gone from his eyes, the leer from his faco. ) 
an instant to have gained full and intelligent consciousness 
across at the Squire. 

“Does the fool believe that that’s Dick Foulkos ?" he a 

The Squire grinned. “No more than ho believes that ' 
impudents windle that’s misfired. Likely he thought to i 
mo that way. But, rot him, I’ll turn the tables on him. 
thieving hound.” He nmdo his way to the desk. “I’ll set 
the Sheriff to Jet him know that Richard l ot! Ikes was taker 
by the Constable of Chard, just as ho had come to ask nn 
That s something this rascally Constable won't be expect it 
sweat himself to death in explaining to the Shorin' what ho 

n° ner ; And , "°' 11 fmd l,i ” ,scir 1,1 »°l '« sure ,™ 
Haity Bt unton and yours is . . 

Aid addiV* “j. d r th ° Iackcy » n familiarly on his ninstci 
And added . Aren t you playing with liro?" 

mm •!?*■} am U.® llt il ’ s olhcr * w ho’!l be burnt. 1 
twinkled. Trust mo, Dick. You wero all set on goitm to 

S i° e * • W,lcre WouId you bo now if r«l consenfed 
county knowing about it? I told you then, mXlam 

hS | f l° U T U f t0 ll,do n tl,iug * so us il won’t bo found i 
t into lurking-holes where folk are sure to look for it," * I 
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THE CATCHPOLL 

THE CASH OF BEAU WITHUUINGTON, BY WHICH IS MEANT HIS NOTORIOUS 
adventure with Captain Evans, aroused at the time a deal of mirth in 
idle, fashionable circles. Hut then the laughter of those who avoid 
; failure by attempting nothing is easily excited, and as idle us their wits. 
After all, it may reasonably be contended that Mr. Withcrington 
deserved praise rather than derision, ft is at least commendable in him 
that, at so early an age, and despite his success in the world of fashion, 
ho should have wearied of its vapid entertainment, aspiring to more 
profitable activities than could bo found in rout and masque, at 
Almack’s, Raticlagli and the Ring. Forsaking the haunts he had 
adorned as a pattern of the elegancies, he took coach for the country 
in a laudable spirit of knight-errantry, seeking adventure. l ie had not 
long to wait for the gratification of his quest, but the adventure that he 
found was hardly of the romantic and heroic quality of his dreams. 

On tlie dusty highway that skirls the Vale or lichen, in the pleasant 
.county of Hampshire, the progress of his chaise was stayed on an after- 
noon of Spring by the most engaging and acquisitive horseman that 
it had ever been Mr. Withcrington’s fortune to encounter. 

■ The beau hud dined very heartily at The Angler's Rest at Alrcsford. 
A surfeit of trout and white Burgundy, combining with the warmth of 
the afternoon, had induced in him a soporific condition from which 
he was harshly moused by tho' jarring suddenness with which the 
chaise, obeying an imperious order to halt, was brought to a standstill. 

A horseman drew alongside. Ho was well mounted on a tall roan 
with a white blaze, and, saving the square of black crepe that covered 
his face, no appearance could have been more demure than his. The 
sober black of his garments, tho plain while neck-cloth, tho grizzle 
tie-wig and the little three-cornered hat lent him an almost clerical 
gravity. Gravely courteous, too, was the tone in which he invited our 
gentleman to surrender his purse, his rings, his watch, the diamond 
clasp that flashed on his solitaire, and such other elegant trifles as go 
to tho make-up of a man of fashion. 

Now, as you may already have gathered and as will further appear, 
whatever else Mr. Withcrington might or might not he, he was certainly 
a man of spirit. Deliberately he laid aside the book over which he had 
been dozing. It happened to be a copy of the Odes of Horace , although 
you are free to conclude that The Gull's Hornbook would have been in 
belter case to servo his needs. He laid aside his Horace, then, and 
snatched up a brace of barkers which lie carried within reach against 
just such an emergency. Thus armed he boldly faced the situation. 
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A resolute fellow, caring nothing for half-measure 
mined to handle the matter with finality, he incontinent 
first one pistol and then the other point-blank at the tolry 
He hat! every reason to account himself something of < 
but even had this not been the case, even had he now hai 
for the first time, it must have been impossible to miss so ; 
a range of no more than an arm's length. Yet, having c 
pistols, he was astounded to discover that the horsemai 
much as flinched under that close fire. Unmoved, an 
unconcerned, he continued to sit his nag, with a steady in 
the reins. 

Whilst Mr. Witherington stared, mystified and cli 
gentleman of the toby urged his mare forward and sidewj 
or two, so that he was brought within touch of the 
addressed the beau in a pleasant, affable voice, and \vi 
that was by no means that of the underworld. 

“Now that you’ve burnt your powder, vented your her 
perhaps we may come to business.” And he put out hi 
all the world,” Mr. Witherington afterwards related, tl i 
putting forth the plate in church.” He may have been \ 
comparison by the rascal’s quasi-clerical garb. 

The rage blazing in Mr. Witherington ’s stare was ir 
laugh. 

‘‘Come, cotne, sir. Let your good sense be at the | 
courage, and superior to your marksmanship. Do not p 
coarse necessity of using threats, of drawing a barker 
It would distress me to use violence with a gentleman of 
parts as Mr. Witherington.” 

“You know me, do you, you rascal I” cried the fur 
fashion. 

But if this had brought him fresh surprise it also 1 
illumination. Not believing in miracles, his wits, which 
means sluggish, had been probing for an explanation of t 
man’s seemingly miraculous imperviousness to bullets, 
supplied him. In the boot of the chaise there was a po 
which Mr. Witherington’spame was stamped, and the chat 
in the yard of The Angler's Rest whilst Mr. Witherington 
It was enough. Mr. Witherington registered a vow that wl 
at a country inn in future he would take his pistols with 1 
of leaving them in the chaise where any passing rogue m 
with the charges. 

Meanwhile that detestably suave voice was answering 
know the famous Mr. Witherington, that ornament c 
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inoiulc ! La, sir ! I protest it’s an honour to be asking lor your purse 
1 If you please, now.” The Imt was insistently agitated. 

:■ Me, Witlieringlon’s sullen glance surveyed the road ahead. From 
its dusty emptiness he gathered that, his pistols having failed him, the 
situation must he accepted lest worse should follow. With rage in his 
, heart he delivered up his valuables. 

“ft’s a pleasure to do business with you," the horseman com- 
mended. “And, faith, I couldn’t sulfer the meeting to cause you 
inconvenience. So here’s live guineas for your more pressing needs. 
I’ll he wishing you a very good day, in (he hope that we may meet 
again when your purse is as well furnished.” 

“Stah my vitals!" snarled the beau. “It’ll he a cursed sorry day 
for you if ever we do meet again." 

A laugh was his answer from behind that black mask. Then the 
tobyman wheeled his horse, and, with a nourishing lift of his hat in 
farewell, he was oll'at a canter, leaving the depleted Mr. Withcrington 
free to continue his journey. 

The post-hoy, who had dismounted, came to the window of the 
.(■chaise. There was an oafish grin on his lumpy countenance, so little 
lilid he realize the ferment of anger in our gentleman’s soul, the lacer- 
ated pride of the adventure-seeker who has met adventure only to be 
undone by it. 

"That be Cap’ll I wans, for sure, that be. A rare ’un he he.” 

• “Bo he V” growled the beau, in savage mimicry. “Not rare enough. 
He’ll he a friend of yours, I suppose?” 

“A friend I Lawks, sir! It’s the third time this half-year,! be held 
up hereabouts by he.” 

“Good God I” said Mr. Withcrington. “D’ye tell me he’s been 
working this road for a half-year?" 

"Aye, I do so. And mighty hard he works it. But he be a rare 
’tin. Always merry." 

“Cursed merry.” Mr. Withcrington looked with loathing at the 
leering oaf. “Is there no plugnoy SherilV in this poxy county ?’’ 

“To lie sure there he. Sir James Blount he I liglt Sheriff." 

"So I And where docs this cursed High Sheriff live, if so be that 
Ito’s alivo tit all ?” 

“Over to Compton Mallet, t’other side o’ Winchester.” 

“Take me there," said the beau, on a sudden impulse, fa the Sheriff 
ho had suddenly perceived his most urgent need ; someone upon whom 
to vent the fury of humiliation that was choking him. “Got on !" ho 
exploded, and so drove the postilion hack to the saddle and his duty. 

An hour later they wore rattling downhill into Winchester, which 
the disgruntled man of fashion cursed for a town at the bottom of a 
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well. They climbed but of'it again on the other side anti, 
were lengthening, came to Sir James Blount’s untidy 
Compton Mallet. 

Tire four-square, red- brick, sash-windowed mansion 
kempt within as without. Admitted by a lean, elderly 
servant in a greasy livery, with tattered wristbands an 
white stockings, Mr. Wither] ngton was ushered into the [ 
Sheriff. He found a shaggy, loose-limbed man, gaitorec 
the thighs, wearing a coat of faded red and carrying a 
on his neck-cloth. In the fast idiotis eyes of his angry visl 
was in harmony with his setting. No wonder the roads ii 
infested by robbers. The fellow’s mind, Mr. Withering 
would be as slovenly as his person mid his dwelling, 
however, left no cause for complaint. Ho welcomed 
Mr. Withcrington’s radiant splendours of gold-lnccd, bl 
and flaxen wig, and conducted him to the gun-room, vvlii 
itself for his main abiding-place. It was a room of a 
cosiness, smelling of leather, gun-oii, dust and stale lob 
Withcrington’s view, a disgusting room in which to onto 
man. Some antlered skulls adorned the dark wains© 
racks for such objects as clog-collars, whips, powder-1 
like; the moth-eaten masks of a couple of foxes snarled f 
mantel ; a brass lantcrn-clock ticked on a corner bracket. 

Sir James, rejoicing in the entertainment of a visitor f 
world, thrust him into the best chair, a roomy mncliii 
faded, rubbed and greasy, ©died for a jug of October mi 
pipes, and required to know in what ho could be ofsorvk 
having disdainfully refused both tankard and tobacco, tol 
such calm as his simmering wrath permitted. 

. The Sheriff’s jovial surface was scarcely ruffled. "I 
parson, and rode a roan tnaro with a while blaze, eh? Ft 
be that damned Welshman, Tom Evans. Captain Evans, tl 

\‘So the post-boy said. And ho tells mo the blackgu 
infesting your roads for the past hal f-ycar. ’ 1 

‘■Every day of it,” the Sheriff agreed heartily and 
“Ever since lie made Shropshire too hot for his hoofs.” 

“Ah 1 I take it that ho finds no such troublesome Heat i 
I found hint cool enough to-day.” 

Sir James suspected no sarcasm. "Cool I” ho aim 
"An old maid for coolness. Slippery as an col and w 
That’s Tom Evans. And a man of parts, ns I gather, 
was brought up to be an attorney, but, seemingly, ho p 
his profit outside the law.” • 
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Standing with wide-planted feet, his broad shoulders to the over- 
mantel, the burly Sheriff laughed boisterously at his own jest. Mr. 
Witheringtou considered him with horror, His sarcasm deepened. 

“My post-boy thought him amusing. He described him as it rare 
•’tin, t gather you’re much of tho sitinc mind.” 

“Impossible to be of tiny other,” Sir James agreed. “Lord, sir ! 
The rascal may he a thorn in my llcsh, but that don't keep me from 
laughing at his waggishness.” 

"I seo. A thorn that merely tickles,” said Mr. Wilherington, 
striving with his disgust. : '- - 

Still unconscious of his guest’s acidity. Sir James became engrossed 
in contemplation of the waggishness of Captain Evans. 

“Ye’ll not have heard tell of the end of him in Shropshire. Stab 
me! ft would make on undertaker laugh. Ho was actually in tho 
custody of the Sheriff's officers, and they were taking him to Shrews- 
bury with his feel tied under his horse’s holly. I-Io was as unconcerned 
as you pieaso, easy and jocular with his captors, and keeping them in 
laughter with his quips and his sallies, till they must lui’ thought it 
a shame to take so jolly a rascal to bo hanged. 

“They were coming along a country lane whon they put up a fmo 
cock pheasant that was feeding on acorns. 'Tho bird flew up into tho 
oak and perched there. The Captain fetches a sigh and cocks a 
melancholy eye at it. 

“T mind me the time I used to go a-fowling/ says ho, maudlin- 
like. ‘And there was never a bolter shot than mo in England. I don’t 
recall ever missing a bird.* Then lie sighs again. ‘Pity to let that ono 
bide,’ says he, ‘a lino plump fowl like that. It would muko a savoury 
supper for a poor man.’ 

“Now this set tho fool of a constable a-watcring at the mouth, as 
our rascal reckoned it would. ‘D’ye think yo could bring it down?’ 
snys ho, 

“ ‘blindfolded,’ says tho Captain, drawing rein and holding out 
his hand. ‘I loro 1 Lend mo your piece.’ 

“Ho had so won upon them by his easy ways, and his manner now 
was so natural and casual, that tho fool fell into tho trap. ‘About it, 
then,’ says ho, and hands mo his fowling-picco to the Captain. And 
what think you, sir, jho rascal did ?” 

"Nothing In human folly could surprise mo,” said Mr. Wither- 
ington. 

“Ho clapped the muzzle to tho constable’s belly, and sworo to blow 
his insides out unless his rnon at once throw down their weapons. He 
was so iiorco and resolute (hat thoy du rstn’t deny him. Next ho ordered 
them to cut his bonds. Then lie took a brace of pistols, and tho best 
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horse in thu company. wished them u very fi oo(l day, „„ d 
come ami plague us hero in Hampshire.” * d oir,t > 

His hoistermis laugh almost made the windows rattle. But M, 

I£7"h!!: JO '" “• He ' V1,i,c<1 umil «•» explosion £ 

“And hero in Hampshire,” he said, “he roams at largo to mha., 
quality to Ins heart’s content without interference. Stab my vitals I i 

iuh e hi 1 °3 ,a,U ! i SI " C ° you jcga,tl him wilh s«cli amusement I tik 
il die blackguard has won your direction ?” m 

" Alloc t ion I” Sir James sobered. At last lie began to perceive 
beau s humour. “Ciudsmylife I D’ye jest, sir?” P 

"l Im ' u,t 1,1 t,lc miKKl. I've l)een robbed ora nurse of 

\ enty guineas arid some odds and ends worth twice tis much That’, 
nut he kind of jest I relish, though it may amuse your woliSp/* 

Jho blood darkened in Sir James’s pendulous cheeks, Yet h. 
' a “jwwcmlablo tolerance under provocation. "La, new 

J?V| otl ;: ,llu * J. llon 1 wonder. But yo’re not to suppose that I*nl 
c.udcss o! my cilice, I'll have the dog by the heels yet, I promise you 
The devil of it is that he bribes every waiter and drawer an<i ostler 
between Gmkhord and Portsmouth. They’re nil in league with him,” 

What had InnnenM . S1 “ d , l ^ r - Withorington, remembering 

rhS^talrn!" 51015 - A ,>re,ly s ""° ur «“"»■ “ 1 “«■ 

™' 8 lll ? lc tho Shcrifl-S forhcaranco cracked under tho strain 
. „ hla ® l[onc 1 the devil do you mean, sir ? That’s no way 

to speak to mo. I’m the Sheriff of this county.” V 

had n^Sni!;° m|>lilin ° f ' r ‘ WUS my slls P |cion that Mio county 
nau no bhciifl und no posse comitalus. Haifa year this scoimdrol 

hasbeon at his robberies on tho roads in your charge. Half a year I 
Sink me, it’s a scandal. A damned scandal, sir ” V 

wl ,. lf '] c ° llll,cilllncc purple, Sir Janies strove with his wrath. "That’s 

^^hiStoZi^u! 8 itr 1,0 n,mb,ed ns a bcBii *- 8 ’ - 

cxpiidncd!^ PlUtinfi th ° n,J,ttCl ' t0 my frie,ul Lol(I Carteret,” the fcau 

«° you iS2Sd CuriercUoukl Sr ^ ^ 

long siace^ 0 m ? n of 80,180 and authorfty would have done 

. Se ,° thal y™ clear your roads of this pest.” 

bold u> ask vo , Vi l - i C - dl0c f tho i,,cii «n«nt Sheriff. ‘Til make 

to ask you, sit, m winch it is that you find me lacking. But, faith, 
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nu need not answer. For, since I possess. the authority, you must 
"unt me to lack sense. Damme! I’m much obliged to you. You II 
,ave gathered a great not ion of your worth from crowing on your own 
ittle dunghill of Ranclogh or Vuuxhall. You should be Sheriff of . 
Hampshire for a month. It might leach you humility.” 

“Yet you don’t appear to have learnt it,” was the retort. 
•Gadslifc, sir, in your place [’Id clear the highways of this gadfly in a 

reC liic assertion, lightly and recklessly made, as assertions arc made in i 
he heat of acrimonious argument, provoked the obvious, angry re- 
oindcr. “A safe boast, sir, since it isn’t likely to be tested. Or is it ? 
Mould you care, now, to exhibit your talents and lay bare my inlirmi- 
ies? Faith, you have my leave to attempt it, and all the county will 
3C in your debt if you succeed.” 

Mr. Withcringlou’s stare was cold and scornful. “Gad, sir I What 
lext? [ am no catchpoll.” 

The Sheriff gave him hack scorn for scorn. “Thai s what I expected 
,ou to say.” And he run on, gathering angry momentum as lie won*. 
'Ye’re a very pretty fellow, Mr. Withcrington ; hut r wonder are you 
tnything besides. I mean to say, I’ve some acquaintance with your 
kind, and it leaves me wondering if, in all your life, you’ve done more 
than boast of what ye might do.” . 

Our man of fashion flushed under the other s withering oyc. You 
account me boastful ?” said he, more in amazement than in anger. 

“What else ? You come hectoring me that my work is ill done, and 
vowing that you could do it hotter. But you’re careful to refuse the 
challenge that would prove you. Bah, sir I I wonder at my patience 

with you.” . ' , , . 

“A challenge, was it ?” Mr. Withcrington became soberly thought- 
ful. Suddenly lie uttered a little laugh. “Why not? Why not?” 
Again lie laughed, “Sir, I came into the country seeking adventure to 
enliven a dull life, r scorn to have stumbled upon what I sought. And, 
egad, I’ll not lie under the imputation that I boast of more than I can 

perform.” _ . , 

Sir James’s annoyance was overlaid now by surprise. Ye cion t 
mean ye’re so rash as to turn thief-taker ?” )( 

“To prove myself, as you say. And to prove you at the same time. 

“What you’re like to prove yourself is a laughing-stock.” 

This was merely a goad to Mr. Withcrington. “I’ll take the risk ol 
that and more,” He stood up suddenly. “Will you back your confi- 
dence, Sir James? Will you take a wager of fifty guineas that within 
tea days I’ll bring you this tobyman bound neck and heel ? Will you 
take it?” 
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it would serve you right If I did," growled the Sheriff. " VailV 
b °cu robbed enough for one day. 1*11 not be adding to your loss! ' 
-Faith, sir, you re like the fox in the fable,” said Mr. Witlierinrinn 
and became so furiously insistent that in the end losing dl , v , « 
the Sherifl' accepted the wager. nt l>dt,c «« 

In doing so under that offensive provocation, ho was not n Cr i„ n 
quite honest There was something that he did not tell the bn! 
Jle did not disclose that die authorities, sharing Mr. Withcriniw. 
opinion of Sir James s supincncss, Jiad not merely sent Jiim sin r 
iciiionst ranees ; they had instructed him to proclaim a reward' of! 
hu tidied guineas for the apprehension of Captain Evans. Savinl 
nothing of this, he lent Mr. Withcringlon twenty guineas IomJ 
immediate needs, and sped him with an ironical blessing upon a cmcsi 
winch Sir James regarded as preposterous. 

°1> lllC c! Cry nCXt n ! ornine ’ 10 cwin Pficate matters, a riding-officer 
Aoni Bow Street arrived at Compton Mallet. His name was Baldock 

thief Hk nJ ° ye I th ° repi,l ° of I bein8 1)10 tnost astuto and enterprising 
thief-takei in the country. The government, in its determination tf 

make an end of Captain Evans, and in its despair of tho activities of 
Sir James Blount, was permitting Bow Street’s most efficient officer to 
set about earning the proclaimed reward. to 

, Mwi nmeS di ? } no1 ? ew <l,c mallcr amiably. Me perceived i n it a 
leflcct ion upon Ins zeal, and found no consolation in the prospect of 
vvmiung fifty guineas A. the same time ho accounted it no Jc su\m 

h!m d ! w H' ilC<,UailU i Ba,d0ck w,lh t,lc fact t,mt another was ahead of 
him already upon the quest. When the riding-officer, dismayed at 

hist, learnt that ins competitor was Beau Wit hcrington— ■ well known 

wtrauioSlvT 1 totl ? n ‘ a f IlC was * indee<i » to al1 town-he was 
upj oauously amused, and went off with no faintest misgiving to cloud 
his prospective enjoyment of the prize-money. 

■ thews of'™ Iv"n V [‘f f n t ddl ° h0iBh1, ' vim ,hcjaw of 11 mastin' and the 
?["" “• a ld «* attended by „ brace of scoundrels who 

‘"?1. rmy of Png8c IS to enlist with tin 
'and cumin? T ■ Tito three of them sought the trail xvlth ditlgoneo 

Twas b. MrlJelv ra ' Bl ! t b ° r ™ mliy ,0 Q'P'aia Evans, but 

n was in Baldock s experience that such Friendships can bo diluted 

Bi ovciy town and hamlet through which lie passed lie set up a copy of 

the proclamation of the reward for the high^man's ranture To 

™ - 7 ' 0m hc !' uralio " c d ito offered from ten to twemy guineas 
of the blood-money for infonnalion that would enable him mS 

•wt rt r™ “ l M° n0r 01 ' Ii,tor h ° wou ' 11 fl'«l one whose 
U fir of w- n W ? U 'f s,u vi ™ a temptation. And in 

matter of Mt. Wilherington he was not concerned to play fair. 
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>\vever slight his fear of being forestalled by the man of fashion, he 
might it would do no harm to foul his chances. So from the outset 
took care to publish the story of the wager in every quarter whence 
51-0 was a chance of its being reported to Captain Evans. He justified 
nsclf by the reasoning that to put the Captain on his guard against 
r. Witherington might serve to throw him off his guard against 
. I dock himself. 

Had Mr. Witherington been aware of this, it might have damped 
3 enthusiasm and confidence with which, being committed to t, 
yvas embracing the novel office of catchpoll. Confidence to succeed 
whatever lie took in hand was a commodity with which the beau 
is abundantly supplied. He certainly did not lack for courage, and 
was practised in tfie use of arms. So that ho counted his only obstacle 
success the difficulty of coming upon the Captain. In order to dis* 
ver him he employed all his resourcefulness. Remembering the 
leriff’s assertion that every drawer, waiter and ostler, botween Porls- 
DUlh and Guildford, was in the Captain’s pay, ho sought amongst 
cm, by tactics similar to Baldock’s of artful inquiry and lavish 
tbory, the necessary information; and although ho was careful to 
y no more than his needs demanded, yot inevitably ho must say a 
tie more than might bo prudent. 

At the end of three days of this assiduity, all the information that 
( had gathered was that a zealous riding-officer from Bow Street was 
>t upon the highwayman’s trail. This was an unexpected and dis- 
licting intervention until suddenly, on the fourth morning, by a 
roke of fortune, he was placed in possession of the very news of the 
sptain that ho sought. 

It was brought to The George at Alton, where Mr. Witherington 
id lain the night, by a young gentleman whose dress and air proclaimed 

0 country squire. Ho, stalked into tho common room of- the inn, 
implaining furiously within tho hearing of Mr. Witherington that ho 
id been held up and robbed by a tobyman who looked like a damned 
irson, and crying — as Mr. Witherington himself had cried — shame 

1 Sir James Blount for keeping no better order in the county. 

"That would be Cap’ti Evans for sure,” said a sympathetic landlord, 
"Of course it was Captain Evans. Don’t I know him? And don’t 
e whole county know him and that roan of his with tho white blaze 7 
ml it’s not the first time that he’s robbed mo.” Ho flung himself into 
chair, and called for a pint of claret laced with Nantes. "For which,” 
> added, "you’ll have to give me credit ; for the dog lias cleaned me 
it.” 

Mr. Witherington took this for his cue. Ke had been scrutinizing 
to newcomer. A well-knit lad, his attractive, open countenance under 
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his own coppcr-co loured hair, simply ciueued, invii 
dross, from his fine riding-hoots to his dovc-coloi 
black silk buttonholes, lie was irreproachable, T 
elegance of Mr. Withcrington snimtcrcd across to bin 
“Permit a follow-sufferer to he your host on th 
waved the landlord away upon the execution of the c 
then, in answer to tho si ranger's hard, frowning & 
himself. "My name is Wilherington ; Cieollrey Will 
The frown vanished. The line dark eyes been 
Beau Wilherington V” tire young man cried, rising, as 
him. 

Gratified, Mr. Withcrington made a leg. "Your I: 
he declared. "Shall we sit ?" 

"I am honoured, sir. Deeply honoured. 
Vanbrugh of Lotions, very much at your .service." 

They sat down to improve the acquaintance ov 
in the course of the confidences exchanged between l 
inglon heard again of the coming of Baldoek into Hai 
"Not before he was needed, egad," swore Sir J< 
no hope in Blount. The old dodderer sleeps at his 
the dead, stab me. Gatl ! If f hut had the luck to 
now, r could show him how to make a quick end oft 
Mr. Willicringlon’s attention quickened. He bi 
bo more explicit, to confide in him how the thing was 
Sir John obliged him, "Don't 1 know where Evi 
Staunton Thicket. He lurks there under cover, like 
hemroost. lie bounced out of it to-day, just as bo 
robbed me, and ho vanished into it again. I’ll mill 
at this moment, waiting for his next victim. And If 
to find this riding-offleor, and could find him quick I 
"You may do better," Mr. Wilherington iiHomip 
with excitement, hi a dozen words he told or the v 
“I’ve sworn to deliver him to the Sheriff tied neck ( 
arrive in tho very nick of time to save mo from bo 
this Bow-Street fellow. If bo's where you say, i 
to draw him, Let us rido forth together past this 
Captain Evans to come and rob us, Between us, an 
should easily make his capture, What say you ?” 

What Sir John said was not stimulating; lie was 
that Mr. Withcrington began to fear ho wanted spirit 
seeing two able-bodied horsemen the Captain might 
himself. These gentlemen of tho road wore cautious, 
became shy when they espied more than a single vi© 
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“Then we’ll oblige him,” said Mr. Witherington with confidence. 
Put me on the road to this thicket, and then leave the rest to 

ie." 

“You’ll face him single-handed ?” Sir John displayed consternation. 
;ut the beau laughed with the careless confidence of the knight- 
riant. 

“As you please, since you’re resolved,” said Sir John. “I can cer- 
tinly put you on your way. I’ll ride with you as far as Tupper's 
Corner, which is no more than a stone’s cast from Staunton Thicket.” 

He yielded to Mr. Withcrington’s impatience to set out at once, 
»st even at this eleventh hour the How Street man should forestall 
im. And, indeed, there was less timo to lose than even his eagerness 
nagined ; for Baldock’s artful diligence had just borne fruit. Within 
N0 or three hours of Mr. Withcrington’s meeting with Sir John 
r anbrugh, a slablc-lnd at Fnringdon, dazzled by the glitter of promised 
old, was able to inform the thief-taker that Captain Evans was 
sported to have robbed a gentleman that very morning near Staunton 
'hlckct, between Alton and Farnborough. To this the lad added the 
pinion— evidently shared with Sir John — that the thicket was a 
ivourile lurking-place of the Captain’s, and that it was likely enough 
.0 might bo found there. 

• Thus it fell out that by noon of that same day Baldock and his men 
/ere pounding along the road by which Mr. Witherington and Sir 
ohti had ridden a few hours earlier. They were approaching Tupper’s 
Jbrncr when round it, at a trot, came a well-mounted gallant in a 
;old-!accd blue coat and a flaxen wig. Advancing towards them, the 
esplcndcnt figure drew rein, and held up a hand to stay them. 

“Well met,” was his greeting. “You’ll be the Bow Street men sent 
,fter Captain Evans?” 

“Faith, sir, ye’ve shrewd eyes,” said Baldock suspiciously. 

“It has been remarked before. But there’s little need for them at 
iresent. You wear a sort of livery that’s not to be mistook, and its 
aiown you wore sent from London to mend the Sherifi ’s shortcomings. 
Ay name is Witherington. Ye may ha’ heard of me.” 

Such was l ho shock that it was a moment before Baldock found 
ncath to looso a great horse-laugh. ’Hard o’ ye I” He choked in his 
udden mirth as ho scanned the splendours of our frowning gentleman. 
1 ’Hard o’ yo I Blood and ’ounds 1 You’re him what undertook to 
atch Tom Evans. Ha, ha I Ha, ha I” Ho held his sides, and 
quit-mod, convulsed, in the saddle. . , 

His satellites, no less quick to perceive the humour of this mincing 
Imuiy’s presumption, abandoned themselves to a like hilarity, whilst 
i limp mocking hand was flung out by Baldock to feed the derision. 
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and I suppose yo’ll ha’ taken him by now,” m 


“And . . . 
the catchpoll. 

1 he gallant sjil his horse, one hand on hin i,:« ■ , 

“Clj 11 curl 0,1 his hp uiiil so haughty u blozoVn h is i throw,k ^ 

gradually brought to a sense of the deference du' iv! Wt thcy) 

Captain Evans.” * 11 c,lcc( > 1 have ta 

“Vou . . you've taken him?” gasped Haldoclc i 

you ^ ^ s SSStlh' 1 ' w « 

rode post them and on, leaving them’ to follow Waitln|5 ,oran «* 
obcito!^lb«,^,r i,,,0, " Cr iu ““>-"«=" .ndj 

changed rcluclaiu into eugw obedient <>m lloJcclion 11 

the T" ,rack ?» ™» 

the chaise trundling after thom h n; f 1 11 U *? u u °. r 80 ol Coyle, w! 
lowed their leader round to tiio h irk ! > ! m>un [ uiy ;. tll ° thiof-takers ft 
kitchen-garden. As they imnroaHi«i h 0118 • ‘I “i 0 p,ot of nc sM 
them from a wooden lean-to tini !’ 1C Uc s 181 of a ,,orso wolconi 
Baldock cheeked , .'h. o 1 S ° od a « alns ‘ «» cottage wall. } 
it open. I-Iis indrawn brcitiTwK ,® ,ep P Ct J to the door and thru 
his shoulder, beheld a tali sleek' LI !? 1 !' un . c ! lho mon » ! )ccrin S °W 
bo the nag !” ho J Q d ‘■ThlTt o nWro w,<h a ***** blaze. “TIu 
“And now fni L That ! )0 tho "«g, ««ro enough !” \ 

unlocked the cottage dooiT” k^ 8011 ’” Said our Kontlcman, as li 

there was acrasT byaladdoT 0 Bnuhov !?d ^ 11 ! ? fl ahovc > t0 whi i 

furnished room tjon 
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■ jey beheld a bundle, which the beau dragged across the uneven earthen 
Jpor into the light. 

4 "There is your man.” 

5 Baldock stooged over a gentleman in blade, trussed like a fowl, 
•'ltd breathing stcrtorously. Ilis grizzled wig was awry on a cropped 
Head, disclosing on the brow a lump as large as a pigeon’s egg. “Hcod !” 
fluttered the thief-taker. “What nils him ? Is lie drunk 7” 

VThe beau laughed. “After a fashion. When he recovered front 
; he tap I gave him, he asked Tor a drink. It was only charity to let 
tint have a cup of his own ale, but I added something to it, so as to 
jeep him quiet. Mo’ll give less trouble that way." 
f “Ay, ay,” Baldock: agreed. “Hero, my lads. Out with him.” 
f As they boro the inert body to the clmiso, tho oiliccr rubbed his 
jands and grinned. “Faith, sir, us a catchpoll yo put mo to shame, 
oyedo." n 

Our fine gentleman stiffened. “You may spare me your praise 
Mi. I don’t aspire to the honour of boionging to your inept- 
irofession." 

Crestfallen, Baldock mounted, and they set out for Compton 
/follcl, with the captive in tho chaiso. But, coming through Alton 
gain an hour or so later, our gentleman drew rein before The George 
"■ “Rido you on," ho commanded. “Toll Sir James r follow.” 

Baldock hesitated, turning a thirsty oyo upon tho inn, “Food sir 
jy lads, too, would bo glad of a sup of ale." 

The beau looked down his noso at him. “Ilavo you no thought for 
anr duty? Aren’t you aware tiiat you lutvo a prisoner? Get on 
tan. Gel on,” was his merciless command. "And tclJ Sir James to 
ivo his guineas ready. Though I'll be there as soon ns you are.” 
"‘Cowed by tlmt peremptoriness, Baldock did not slay to argue. 

“Damn the sour pimp," ho grumbled to his lads, as they jogged on. 
ftry liiglKuul-miglUy for a silly popinjay. All blown up with pride 
realise he’s taken a tobyman, ’od rot him,” 

They found somo passing comfort in a wayside alc-Iiouso farther 
i. But in such subjection wero they to tho haughty Mr. Witlierington 
at they dared not linger over their luicklc-my-bull lost he should dis- 
ver them tiicro. Mr. Witlierington, however, was evidently taking 
ivcll-carned caso at The George at Alton, for ho had still not over- 
taken them when, ns night was falling, tlioy camo to Compton Mailot. 
Admitted by tho faded butlor, Baldock trod heavily in self-assertive- 
ness into tho presence of Sir James, who sat at supper. 

“Wo’vo got tho Captaip, Sir James," ho announced exultantly. 

Tiio Shorin’ thrust back his chair, and rose from the candle-lit 
table. “Got him, d’yo say ?" 
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“All tied up and snug. My lads are carrying him in ” 
“That’s bravo. That’s well done.*’ Sir James was flushed wii 
satisfaction. And you were ahead of that fool Withorington ” W 
Baldock lost some of his assertiveness, “rid not sav that c 

"“HenS'you ’?'• * Mt W ““ rin « U " ,W "’ Cd “ s 
Perforce Baldock must explain, since soon Mr. Withering 
would be there to give his own account. The joviality faded out , 
Sir James s countenance. Black annoyance replaced it when Baldoc 

reward to us*" 10 eeat,em:ul s bchavin 6 generous. He’s leaving if 

This had not been at all in the Sheri ff’s-rcekoning. He was thmt 
ing not of the reward hut of the wager which lost him fifty Rl ,i nea 
besides leaving the laugh with Mr. Withorington. 

“And r suppose you think you deserve it.” The Sheriff's imm J 
bitter. “Oddslifo I You boast yourself Bow Street’s bostcatchpoll an 
you lot yoursell be outdone by the first popinjay that takes your wot 
i" ulnd -,riioP«. you r 0 proud of yourself, Baldock.” Abruptly h 
added. Wheio is tills fellow?” And he strode out into the In! 
leaving the shamefaced Baldock to follow. 

The captive, still trussed and still under the drug, lay in a heap o 
the ilooi with Baldock s men standing over him. The Sheriff steiL 

UP iSsIfi 1 ! 11 * s . clzcd . hi . s sb ouldcr, and shook him with angry impatience 
Still «is cep rs he ? Ho stopped, and thrust aside the grizzle* 
wig, which half covered the man’s face. Then ho caught his bread 
and stooped still lower. I-Ic loosed first an oath and then n laugh 
stnughtcnetl lumsoh and turned upon Baldock, who stood behind him 

cozened ” ° iPlam EvanSj yoU <lolt 7 Ral mo 1 Vou’vo been find] 

’ * ‘ cozencd \ cozened ? By whom have I been tricked V 

su f, poso 11 v y oilld bc b y c «ptuin Evans. For whom else wouli 
be the gentleman who commanded your help ?” 

r 1 ' h ? n0l . ,r ‘ not P os s'blo. For if that m 

Captain Evans, then who tiio plague is this ?*’ 

“This, you fool,” said the Sheriff, “is Mr. Withorington.” 
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lie was more than usually peevish this afternoon. His lordship’s score- 
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iry ancl cousin was sardonic. That, too, was normal. Also, the more 
eevish his lordship the more sardonic his secretary ; and the more 
irdonic the secretary the more peevish his lordship. Thus, each 
acting on the other, their relations were approaching the intolerable. 

They had dined reasonably well in this cosy, panelled room above- 
airs in the Red Fox Inn at Farnborough, where they had broken 
icir journey. Now, the cloth removed, a decanter of port stood on 
ic round, polished mahogany table, glowing like a gigantic ruby in 
ie light of a lire that burned clear and frostily. The decanter was 
inked by graceful, long-stemmed glasses, a dish of walnuts, and a 
thcr scattered pack of playing-cards. They had been gaming a little, 
ir his lordship’s amusement and the secretary’s profit. Beyond the 
blc, in a high-backed leather chair, lounged Mr. Gascoyno, the 
crctary, making an entry in a little leather-bound note-book. His 
rclship stood by the window, fretfully tapping one of the panes, 
s pale eyes staring out at the wide expanse of snow-enshrouded 
mntry. 

The ticking of a little wooden clock on the overmantel, overhung 
ith holly in honour of the Christmas season that was upon them, 
rved to stress the silence. 

At last the secretary spoke. 

“That will be twenty-throe guineas you owe me, Frank,” he said, 
id closed his note-book. 

"Will it?" His lordship spoke sourly, without turning. “Ye’re a 
mined expensive opponent, Basil. You always win.” 

“Be thankful. For if it were otherwise f shouldn't play. A poor 
svil with but a few hundred pounds a year of his own, and the extrava- 
tnt tastes of his kind, must perforce look for the crumbs that fall 
oni your opulent table.” 

Candour and mockery were the blended wares in which Mr. 
ascoyno habitually dealt— which was one reason why Lord 
arpinglon liked him. He was a provider of moral salt to temper the 
sipidity of the fare by fato and nature predestined to his lordship, 
et now the candour and mockery were so sharp that his lordship 
yuiig round in surprise. 

“Ye’re deuced bitter, Basil." 

"It’s the truth Hull’s hitler. T but enunciate it." 

"Anil that’s worse 1” cried his lordship. “I vow to God you grow 
londurablc.” 

"Ah well,” said Mr. Gascoyne, “you’ll not have to endure me much 
ngcr.” And ho reached across to pour himself a glass of wine. He 
as a lean, active young man, with a sallow hatchet face under neatly- 
tcuod black hair that disdained powder. lie was dressed with 
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simple elegance in a riding-suit of dark green cloth, with lone h\ sc i 
boots armed with liny silver spurs, and there was a vague, easy en ' 
in his movements. ’ ' y 

His lordship, plump and (air, and sligluly overdressed-in each 
and every detail an antithesis to his secretary— stared a moment , 
speechless amazement. ” 

“What the devil d’ye mean by that ?” lie asked at length. “Ypvi 
not thinking of leaving me?” ' i 

“What’s to surprise you? You’re getting married. Single I foJ 
found you difficult. Married, I should probably find you impossible? 
Besides, what place— what endurable place-could there be for mein 
a connubial mdnagoV Your wife would probably disapprove of mv 
ways and habits and general want of respect for your lordship •* • 
“Basil I” There was dismay ns well as indignation in the erv “ 
thought you were my friend I” 

“So did r. So f am. But I find that you grow more peevish am 
difiiculi in a measure as you put on flesh. And you put oil ties! 
alarmingly. A vile habit, which will probably be encouraged hi 
marriage.” J 

“Oh, damn tho marriage I” his lordship exploded. “It’s nouo sc 
certain, after all." Me rolled to the lire, and planted himself squarcK 
with Ins back to it. "It’s bad enough having to give up Rosie, with 
out losing you as well— and for vvliat, when all’s said ? Bor a suites 
baggage who rallies me, ami . . . aiul slights me at every chance, anc 
. . . and altogether is at pains to show that she . . . oh, curse it 
. . that she hasn't tho least taste for me.” 

hardening ^ Why marry ? " l|UoUl lho secretary, his voi« 

,1 .'‘ Y .°i 1 1 kn °w vc . r v wel! wily," was tho irritable answer. “That spend- 
thrift father of mine. Molly West rap is no common heiress. And a 
fine, handsome idly, and . . . and of course t’m deuced loud ofliei 
-damn her! Dye suppose I’d have cut with Rosie, and endured 
hat horrible scene with her, if I hadn’t been sharp-set on Molly 

bo travol,il, 8 t<> Priorla.uls to spend 

if ! UnT| S Wl h „’ :i1 , ? ct ' < ing ‘ 3,, ' bl ' ed moneybags ol’un undo of hers 
it it had been otherwise? 

Mr. Gascoyne sipped his wine in silence. 

Pour me a glass,” said his lordship, curtly. 

looked l r 0bcycd ‘ Btdpcd thewino. Then he 

looked at Mr. Giiscoyuo, and fetched a sigh. 

lid give n deal to ... to win her affection,” said ho. 

. . Youi J doing so,” Mr. Gascoyne reminded him. “You’re 
giving up Rosid and probably me." 
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i His lordship lei the gibe pass, 1-Ie sighed again. “1 wish I had 
bur way with the women, Basil !” 

Mr. Gascoyne looked up almost startled. “Of wlial will you be 
reusing me next ?” 

“Oh, I know. You waste no thought on them. You’re a cursed 
jritan, a cold-blooded fish of a man. But you draw them to you in 
,jt e of yourself. I’vo seen it. I believe in my soul that if Miss 
'estrup were given the choice sho would prefer you, with your few 
jggarly hundreds a year, as you say, to me, with my title and the 
st.” 

Mr. Gascoyne's eyes were wide, and fixed in thoir stare ; and the 
, observant viscount never noted how white his secretary’s face had 
come. Ho smiled faintly, as if with difficulty* 

“Why do you say that?" 

“It's the way sho looks at you. But it’s the same with them all.” 
e was plaintive. “Wliy, that slut of a chamber-maid just now all 
it boxed my cars for no more than pinching her chin; yot if ever 
cs invited liberties it was when they looked at you. What the devil 
o women should find to admire in your lean shanks and lantern 
m is a mystery to mo. But there it is ; you’ve a luck with them that’s 
hied me.” 

“You can say that in spite of Rosie, drowned in tears of despair and 
onanding a thousand guineas with which to patch up the heart 
iii’ve broken ?” 

“If you mention Rosie again, I shall quarrel with you,” snapped 
s lordship, and he strode back to the window, finning. 

A spell of brooding silence followed. Mr. Gascoyne reached up to 
e overmantel for a fresh pipe, loaded it from a leaden jar and lighted 
with a spill. Ho smoked reflectively whilst his lordship stood 
oodily tapping the pane as before. From outsido came the sound of 
tbves and wheels, muffiod by the thick carpet of snow, and presently 
o harsh voice of the post-boy, shouting : 

"House 1 House 1” 

His lordship, who had craned forward idly to view the newcomers, 
ew back with a sharp exclamation. 

“Gad 1 What’ll bo the meaning of this ? Burn mo if it isn’t old 
estrup and Molly? What tho devil are they doing here, instead of 
tiling at Priorlands to receive us 7” 

“Wc arc not expected there until evening,”. Gascoyne reminded 
m. He had risen, and stood now, tall and tense, by the table. 
Ihall I ring and send them word that you are here?” 

“Pray do.” 

Yet before the waiting-maid had come in answer to the summons 
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his lordship had changed, or at least modified, his 
desired his secretary to write a brief note to Mr. Westi up > * i 

the girl to give it to him when the lady was not looking* »r 

Within five minutes, Mr. West nip, portly and rubicup 
tine panelled room with hands outhold to greet his lortl^h j * r ° 
sat on his brow, and lurked in the very creases of the 
he donned. Tn passing, he had fiung the secretary a cur-j an * 
“My lord! My lord I” he bleated. “This is most f ll °ci 
is what I hoped. Ton honour it is.” Ho took snuff 
nervously. He was manifestly ill-at-caso. t>ioi 

“A glass of port, sir?’’ Mr. Gascoyne invited, decan . . 

“I thank you, sir . . . [ thank you.” 1 ln 

“You arrive most opportunely,” was his lordship 
V Nothing could be more timely. I have been thinking^ s v 
altogether happy.” Thereafter he held forth at length/ / n , 
said was much what ho had said already to Mr. Gasco;y J ~/ e nc * 
upon his affection for Miss Wcstrup, and his distress at t h<* ' ? 

to him which he suspected in her. mcl 

Mr. Wcstrup seemed surprised. “Faith, now, it’s the 
in\ which I desired a word with yon myself. And I’m ^ 
chance of a heart-to-heart talk with your lordship.” TheJ’ L ° 
emphatic, as a man will who desires to convince himself 
others. “It’s not indiffcrenco in the girl, niy lord. Not IruiifL 
all. It’s . . . it’s . . . the devil knows what it is. T’ve been 
to talk to you about it. She's plnguoy capricious. She takes a 
trying woman my poor brother married.” 

His lordship breathed noisily, apprehensively. What 
sought was contradiction. This unexpected measure of 
deepened his dismay. “At least, then, you confess that there 
sion for my concern.” His fair, plump face was overcast 
“Confess it?” said Mr. Wcstrup. “Of course r confess it 
glad you should have perceived for yourself how it is with t 
gage. [ have been so flurried and cluttered at the thought 
coming to spend Christmas with us while the minx is in her 
mood that . . . that, ecocl. I’ve been praying I might have thh 
of a word with you beforehand.” 

The viscount’s pale eyes vacantly considered Mr. Westri 
stood now warming himself by the fire. Then his lordship 
himself another glass of wine and drank it. 

"Vile port I” he criticized. 

“fl’s your palate,” said iho secretary, bluntly. "You dr 
much.” 

Mr. Westrup’s .face expressed surprise and disgust . Life 
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' !r ’ ; ' -rvenus Sic went iu awe of titles, and he never could understand how a 
,ft|ll '^{)!eman came to tolerate these liberties in a secretary, a paid servant. 
Ir "‘ I, too, had paid servants in his coemling-houso in the city, creatures 
quailed under his glance and quivered at his nod, men who never 
’ to speak unless questioned, and this although Mr. Westrup was 
RKc kty a viscount. He concluded with regret that although a member of 
lU|,f ^» peerage there must bo a' strain of weakness in Lord I-Iarpington’s 
• [ ^dracter, a strain deplorable in one so highly placed, 

‘‘Ye sec,” lie said, presently, “that niece of mino has stuffed her 
»d with romantic nonsense.” 

"Egad,” said Mr. Gascoyne, “yo’lt not be so discourteous as to 
jgesl that his lordship ain't romantic I” 
d’’*'. The merchant was disconcerted. 

[3.®!:;«No offence, my lord — no offence,” he protested. 

Harping! on dismissed the matter by a gesture, “he plain," lie 
*•' IK ‘> jjreatcd. 

“ft’s best, 1 am sure,” Mr. Westrup agreed. "You should know 
icily where wo stand. Ecod, it’s time you did ; necessary that you 
!,J 'tyuld. To bo plain, as your lordship bids me, this misguided girl 
"> Clears at present that she will not many you. I’vo done what I can,” 
N l'addcd, hurriedly, “Your lordship may bo sure of that. I’ve vowed 
'^Lnt she shall not have a penny of mine unless she becomes Lady 
Orpington. Her answer is . . . well, damme, it’s not civil." 

:K\i r "I always deemed her a Indy of spirit,” said the incorrigible Mr, 
'Wiscoyne, preserving his flippancy in spite of the gloom of his 
ii pan ions. 

Mil; “Spirit !" roared her undo. "Damme, she has more spirit, ns you 
i>f a! it, than is decent in a maid. My poor brother was too weak with 
Ihtr, He let her grow up a hard-riding hoyden. Too used to horses I 
W. >t good for n woman 1" 1-Ie took snuff again. “And now, ecod, 
iw non she lias tho chance of a noble marriage, it’s heroics she wants, as 
mill heroic husbands were ever good for a woman’s peace of mind." 
nth: His lordship sank mutely into a chair. 

: i ha;’ “I have often said you are too fat," Mr, Gascoyne rallied him. 
oiilitat you wouldn’t heed me." 

“Really, sir — really, Mr. — cr— -Gascoyno," spluttered the East 
Vtiv'liu merchant. “I call that an impertinence, Ecod I do." 

Miji! Blandly Mr. Gascoyne pulled at his pipe. “Most pertinent, f 
Hire you. It is impossible to be fat and heroic at the same time." 
“You call his lordship fat Mr. Westrup was, scandalized, 
ti dt “Too fat for a hero." 

“You’re mighty free of your opinions, sir; and to me they seem 
[iligularly superfluous." 
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“They appear to agree with your niece's, Mr. West nip ” 

“Oh, don’t heed him." broke in his lordship, fretfully’ “tv 
- that. A crossgrained dog that must be snarling.” SL 

“Pld muzzle him if he were mino— witli defercnco to your \nr,kw 
said Mr, Wcstmp, and was made still more savage by the careta? 
with which Mr. Gascoyno blew smoko in his face. Snt 

“What we have to consider,” said his downcast lordship ‘W,, 
to be done. Can I conceivably go on ?" Pl Swfia| 

“Of course you can.” Mr. Wcstrup was vehement. •% 
lordship would never own yourself beaten by the passing whim <3 
... a bread-n nd -butter miss. All you need is to satisfy these sict 
romantic longings. That’s what l had to toll you. rf only Z 2 

do . something to fire her fancy, now. Eh? Give it thLJ 
lord. Give it thought.” tuougm.n 

“Fire her fancy ?" My lord was nonplussed. 

T ll 4 rn t hWwwyjnan, for instance,” mocked Mr. Gascovm 
emulate the exploits of Sixteen-String Jack; or, bettor still— I h*, 
I -hue an actor to play the highwayman, to hold up and carry* 
the haughty maiden ; then enter Viscount Harpington, on horsckl 

Sit5 C !° 1C ii !° eivo n C,wso and ov °i'“iko (lie scoundrol, and resw 
beauty m distress. Perseus delivering Andromeda. Then wo b 

Geauty swooning on the hero’s breast ; haughtiness conque,^ 

vhh tt° • V ,0 e scrvc( ! ,loL with n wuco of wedding-bolls. Bei 
with mo ifl mix my metaphors.” ^ 

i > '' ,SC0 ! Ul ! s ! llu «? cd his shoukier 3 in irritation. Ho account* 

WoCr e ro'v V S ofol'. UmC ' L il W1S ™ r »' * 

Ihpmw 1, sir! "' he cricd * “ You nlny J cst > but - 113 tho saying go« 

Ttls S! tn,e W ,° rt Spoko il1 jesl * Antl "over * truer than S 
is just such a comedy would do wind's wanted ” 

comment. 8 ^ GaSCOyno ‘ s tum t0 s ‘ nro - "^idgol” was his nidi 

,flKl8C ’’ r??. ,nan ’ tmd bc as undvH as you please 
mu you listen to mo, my lord.” Ho became almost olomien in a, 

S3sSSE?»=a=ssa 

ife ” ho S£ * id; 111 !«?'. "1 bcliovo it could bo done.” 

‘‘Itcon ce^ ni?r7' K ?. 8 ‘! ln ' nei,llw of 1,10111 heeded hint 
of a conccDd™ wf ^ onc ’ 1 10 .™ bob 'nsisted, entirely en.tmo.mj 
a conception which lie now believed to bo his own, "The morel 
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nk on it, the belter I like it. And there’s no lime to lose. Why not 
itrive it 'lli is very afternoon ? We have the means at hand, thanks be 
this most fortunate meeting. Ami we shall yet spend a merry 
tistmas at ITiorlands, and toast the future Lady Harpington.” 

"Gad ! West nip . . His lordship came to his feet, a Hush stirring 
his checks, and clasped hands with his prospective uncle-in-law. 
Over by the fireplace, Gascoyne, who did not appear to share (lie 
Idea enthusiasm of the other two, was pulling fiercely at his pipe. 
"Yon have l lie means, you say. But have you ? Isn't there somc- 
ng you forgot ? Who is to play (he highwayman in this pretty 
nedy ?” 

"Why, you will, of course, Basil,” cried Ins lordship. 

Mr. Gascoyne’s pipe fell with a clatter to the lender, and was 
it tercel . “Not for a thousand pounds,” said lie. 

West tup turned slowly to survey him. 

"If I were to say two thousand V” he asked. 

"I am not for sale, Mr. Wostrup.” Deliberately Gascoyne turned 
shoulder upon the merchant. “Frank,” he said, and for once his 
10 was serious, ‘‘this foolery goes no further. If you can’t win 
> lady by fair means, you owe it to yourself not to attempt foul 
cs. 

That pul Mr. Wostrup in a rage. His countenance became cou- 
rted. 

“I marvel your lordship tolerates him. I do so, ccod I 
His lordship, if annoyed, remained peevishly conciliatory. 

“After all, Basil, it was yourself proposed the thing.” 

“In jest, man. I was rallying you.” 

“You permit yourself singular liberties, sir,” fumed Wostrup. 

“But no liberty to equal the proposal that I should lake a hand in 
unseemly a business,” said Mr. Gascoyne. 

“Unseemly !” protested his lordship. He forced a laugh. “Sink 
5, Basil ! Have you never heard that ‘all is fair in love and war’ ?” 
.“liven loaded dice?” 

“Ay, or marked cards, if you will.” 

Gascoyne looked at him narrowly for a moment. “You believo 
it, do you V” he asked at length. 

“Believe it V Of course I believe it.” 

“Why, then, since you believe it, I don’t sec why I shouldn’t do as 
u require.” 

“You mean you’ll play the highwayman?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

After that they went, as it were, into committee, to settle details. 
Thanks to Mr. Gascoyne’s wit and invention, fully deployed now 
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that he had committed himself to a share in the adventure m;* 
tak 0 long. A Imlf-hour la.or Mr. Wash up w JZv Z 6 „ ft 
borough will, Im mcco, who remained in ignorance and Zlr 
of those with whom her uncle had been closeted ,« the Ld Fox 
The sun s orange disc was on the rim of the snow-bound cxmJ 
Baashot Heath, and the blue of the clear sky was fad in,- to 
\yhen the great family coach toiled up the last cradiem q ° 
the summit. It lumbered past the hr copse in which M G 
Wlio had set out ahead-sat his horse and waited, lie 'tiloS' 
go by, and remained at his post, there on the heights of Chohf 
tKigc, until, m the valley below, a half-mile or so atvay , £ ^ 

whom he knew tor Iiis lordship, came into view, appro’, chine 1?! 
same road from Farnborough ‘‘PPUMthing by | 

siin mm 

■ Sssssss»sa 

irssJ!« ^Sl^l^om it l;J i ^ cl, , iacc - 

crossed the High rid fJml v 2". f ^ N 

little way ahead. ^ y at ,l 0U1 " armU(l sl B‘W>ost son^ 

P0 S , M ^ch^", e tho d S am 0 !™m " “ " ,is 4 

advent " n \ mKly " ,im " lis "-avollerf 

along the same read hopo " KU ll,cir "W Ukl not ||| 

him. and bofotc'Mr Ga scoyiie cm!) y ° U ’ 11,0 lK>rsonl!m Sralcl 

' U,lscoyne could answer, swung Iris nag across lh| 
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creUiry’s path. The rays of the .selling sun gimlet! ominously on (he 
ng, polished barrel of a pistol, oslonUiliously displayed. 

“'i’ll be troubling your honour for a little Christmas gift,” said the 
cetious rogue. 

Mr. Gascoyne, taken aback, looked into a villainous pockmarked 
ee with a stubble of beard, and licree, hard eyes. He laughed, 
idim* it peculiarly humorous to be thus held up by a real higlnvay- 
m whilst in the very act of playing the highwayman himself. On 
ie instant he decided to keep to the part. 

“Stab me I” said he. “Docs dog eat dog on Bagshot I loath 

The lohymun stared, clearly not understanding; but his pistol, at 
ie cock, continued to cover Mr. Gascoyne. 

“Wliajer mean dawg eat. duwg?” 

“I mean does one gentleman of the toby prey on /another herc- 
bouls? 1 am a stranger to the place as yet. I lownslow is my usual 
unting-ground. So l a file the question.” 

“You a cove of the toby ?" The highwayman was incredulous and 
listmstful. 

In order to reassure him, Mr. Gascoyne, who was learned in many 
irious arts and sciences, addressed him in the same canting language, 
nown to every professed rogue in Knglaiul. 

“Would you nip a Inning from a gentry cove of the pad? Why 
ion, ye're no better than a damned foist, and deserve to have your 
:umps in the harman, Bing a wasl.” 

The highwayman's gasp was audible. 

“Ye cun cant,” said lie, and lowered at last his pistol. “But — 
<c\ver my vitals ! — -ye’ve little the look of a cove ol the pad.” 

“Take a lesson from it, brother. Thus you may last longer. Conic, 
ly lad, liing a wast- — out of my way. There’s room for both of us, 
till game for both of us, on the I loath, as I can show you." 

“Can you so?” quoth the riiHUiu, sneering. 

“Ay, can I. Listen, man. There’s a gentry cove following, wcll- 
lounted on a sturdy roan —a lord, no less, with well-lined purse. I 
30 k his measure at the Red I'ox at limiborough. I’ve been jogging 
iisily to let him overtake mo, which is why f let that coach go by. 
Hit as you seem more in need of a good nag, I’ll leave him to you, and 
tkc the coach instead.” 

“Sink me, ye’re mighty accommodating,” said the suspicious 
.idiau. “Why shouldn’t I go after the chaise?” 

“Because that knacker’s carrion you’re riding could never overtake 
But it’s us you please.” 

The highwayman considered him narrowly, “fid be more likely 
i trust you if you weren’t so damned civil.” 


D 
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"‘Perhaps I can persuade you,” said Mr. Gasuoyi 
Equipped, as he canie, to play the highwnym 
difficult. From his pocket he drew a square of bfacl 
the edge of it under his hat, so that it covered his 
Then, whilst the other’s attention was riveted, ho unol: 
a pistol from its holstor, and abruptly levelled it. ft 
long and very shiny pistol, specially procured for the < 
“Keep your hand down, my lad. How’s that, 
know me for a brother of the pad 7” 

“What’s your will?” screeched the highwaymu 
dare to raise his own pistol again. 

“Why, to share sport with you, as I said. Hark 
the distance came a clopping of hooves. “That’ll 
Ride on to meet him, and may his purse prove as hi 
Don’t stay to thank mo. Bo prigging !” 

At a disadvantage, covered by that ominous 
way man was prompt enough to obey the perempti 
on. 

“May you end on the cliates if you’re cozening m< 
lie movod past Mr. Gascoyne. Then he plied his 
off as fast as his nag would carry him in the direction 
approach. 

Mr. Gascoyne watched that brisk departure, tht 
put his own horse to the trot. That opportune I 
solved his little problem for him, and it amused 
consider Harpingt oil’s consternation when coafro 
different tobyman from the one lie was reckoning to 
A half-hour later he overtook the coach, Im ftu 
by the square of black crepe. 

“Stand !’’ he bawled, and let fly a couple of shots a 
The postilion, in wholesome fear of a bullet, rcinc 
whilst forth from the window came the ruddy couj 
Westrup demanding querulously what might be amis! 

'It’s just,” said Mr. Gascoyne, handling his long i 
‘that I want to know what treasures you carry in you 
“Treasures, sir ! If you want my purse you may : 
jiung it down into the snow. “And now perhaps ycr 
have no treasure save my niece.” 

“A niece— a treasure of a niece I” crowed tho pscu 
note of laughter. “Why, it is such treasure that I lov 
hands you dog.” He admonished the postilion. ! 
tricks from you I’ll blow your master’s brains out.” 1? 
rom tho saddle, picked up the purse, and then, with llj 
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m> advanced and threw open the door of the carnage. "Let us be 
poking m this treasure, sir.” 

The treasure sal huddled in a corner, very pale and breath less. 

“Como out here where I can see you,” Mr. Gascoyne commanded 
utifTly, and reached forward to seize Iter wrist. 

Mr. West rup, to play die comedy convincingly, attempted to inter- 
jose, loud and angry in his protests ; and Mr. Gascoyne, to be no less 
loiivinciiig, floored hint neatly by thrusting a knee into his stomach 
Kith possibly a little more weight llum was strictly necessary. 

The girl screamed and shrank resisting; but Mr. Gascoyne’s grip 
jf her wrist was as linn as his purpose, and for all her struggles she was 
Jragged relentlessly from the coach. Then, ns tiic pretended highway- 
nan was steadying her upon her feel, she sank suddenly against him. 
.vitli closed lids and a fluttering sigh. 

“Oh We! She’s swooned," said Mr. Gascoyne, 

“So much the better,” muttered Mr. Wcslrup. ‘‘It will make things 
jnsicr." Me was panting as he picked himself up from the floor oi the 
chaise, lie pawed his stomach. ‘‘Heed, sir, you used a deal of 
violence,” he complained. 

“Would you have had it look vvlml it is?” wondered the other. 

"No, no. Away with you now. The Chert soy road, remember.” 

Mr. Gascoyne was at some trouble to hoist tho swooning girl to 
the withers of his horse. Having at Inst contrived it and mounted, he 
held her (Irmly before him, her head against his breast, and rode oft 
down the sloping road. 

At the foot of the hill, when out of sight of the coach, which 
remained where he lmd left il, Miss Wcslrup opened her eyes, and 
removed her head from its resting-place. 

“Well, sir,” said she, ‘‘I hope I swooned ns convincingly as your 
nolo commanded. Perhaps now you’ll tell me what il means 7* 

Jogging along at an easier pace, Mr. Gascoyne rendered an account 
of what was planned in (he Rod Fox Inn, 

As she listened her checks were Hushed and pale by turns, and with 
these changes of colour there wore changes of expression. When he 
had done, site looked at him soberly a moment. He had removed the 
black crepo from his face by now. _ . , 

"You seem to have been oddly lucking in good faith, sir, ^ she 
reproved him, "You have hardly behaved well by your friend.” 

"Thai will bo Hurpington’s point of view. It need not be yoms. 
I was concerned to behave well to you : to save you from being their 
dupe, I refused to have any part in it until Isaw that if I licit! to that, 
they would find someone olso to play tho highwayman. Then t sent 
you that note of forewarning, so that I might spare you anxiety, ana 
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also so that by swooning you should spare me iroui 
behaved Ml to Frank, at feast remember that 1 had to q 
that and behaving ill to you.” 

"You should not have hesitated in the choice. You 
io me." 

Mr. Gascoyne said no thing. In the Jading daylight h 
grim and pale. She stirred within the circle of his slj 
,£ rs it necessary that you should hold inc quite so tightly 

"You might fall if I did not.” 

"I think, sir, that if you will let me alight r con 
walk." 

"In the snow? Impossible. Have mercy on your 
clad.” 

They reached a sign-post, and-Mr. Gascoyne drew i\> 

"Why do you halt?” she asked him. 

"Because we are at a cross-roads,” said ho, “and yoi 
which way wc go. You consider that I have behaved uti 
But the harm that I have done is not yet beyond repair.’ 

"What do you mean?” she asked, and Mr. Gascoyne 
her breathing qu ickcned , 

"Before you lies the road to Chertsey. If we follow 
doubt be overtaken presently by his lordship, who must 
shaken off my friend, the highwayman. U is for you to cl 
you will allow yourself to be won at once by the heroics ' 
will entertain you, or whether, still resisting now, you r 
Priorlands to be constrained into finally becoming Lady 

"I would yield to constraint, would I? You must (hi 
larly weak, sir.” 

"I think you everything that is dear anil lovely and 
he said with fervour, "else be sure you would not bo whe 
this moment.” 


"Wc had better be pushing on, sir," said she, coolly. 
Towards Chertsey ?” he asked. 

“Why, whither else?” 


Did I not point out that wo stand at a cross-roads ? 
you what hes along the road to Chertsey. There is, how 
Guildford Road. Shall T tell you whither that will lead V 
Just as you please,” said sho, still mighty coot. 

He was thoughtfully silent for a moment. Then he 

.? tha, * you for tho men* you have used. 
Chertsey, then. And he wheeled his horse about. 
r j, Amoment,” she begged him, "After all, perhaps ! 
( had better know about this other road ” : 
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Ho caught his breath before answering. “I l. leads to love and little 
,e besides,” said lie. 

She lowered her head, and spoke so softly that he barely caught her 
jrds. “If I had that perhaps I should want little else besides.” 

“It means for you the sacrifice of so much, and , . . Oil, Molly, 
uld yon go that way with me?" 

“At last,” said she, between a laugh and a sob, “you set mo a 
icstion I can answer.” 

“And you answer . , . ?” 

“That way or another with you, my dear." Hor voice broke. “I 
ought you would never see.” 

“I scarcely dared to look,” lie cried, anil drew her closer to him. 

Above them, on the crest of the hill, the lights of a carriage flashed 
ddcnly upon the deepening gloom. She clutched his shoulders. 

“Quick," she bade him. “Quick! The Guildford Road.” And 
us was her choice made. 

A letter survives which Mr. Ciuscoyne wrote to Lord Harpington 
im Guildford on that memorable Christmas Day. 

'y dear Frank , 

Yourself propounded it (hat In love and war even loaded dice are 
lr, Complain not, therefore, that / have loaded the dice against you. 
miething must have delayed you upon the road , for you left me. riding 
o long with Molly in my arms. This produced inevitable consequences , 
id she and / were married this morning. Remembering how reluctant 
in were to break with Rosie, 1 am sure that you will be glad to find 
7 isolation with her, and therefore see no cause for distress on your 
•count. / even hope that, returning me good for evil, you will make our 
•ace with your nabob. I hope that you and he are spending a merry 
hrislmas together, although l dare not suppose that It Is as happy as 
ir own . 


CASANOVA’S ALIBI. 

mail can hr uniat not tar — although it is not explicitly so 
iitcd in his Memoirs— that it was (lie sight of the mast of the fruit- 
>at before the window of his prison that first dropped the seed of 
spiralion into the fertile soil of his rascally mind. 

But lot us begin at the beginning of this account of one of the 
irly exnloils of that Giacomo di Casanova, who has been aptly 
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described ns the Prince of Adventurers, mul whom some have 
the very Prince ol‘ Scoundrels. 

Me was at the time in his twentieth year, hut with theupn 
at least another live or six. I.ixtremely (all, well-mailo and n 
he had already acquired (hat noble air which later— and cm 
his amazing Impudence and still more amazing wits —was to 
in such excellent stead in the exploitation of his fellow-men 
perhaps at the most critical age of his life. The career of the p 
lor which he had been intended by his mother, and for whic 
there never was horn a man less suitable, had rejected I 
seminary at Padua, in which he had been qualifying for ho 
outraged by the wildness of his almost pagan nature, had vert 
expelled him. lie had taken the expulsion shamelessly, in i 
ol philosophy for which he is so remarkable, accounting all lit 
as for the best. Blithely he had exchanged the seminarist’s ft 
laced coat, bought at second-hand, ami the steel-hilled swo 
miller. Thus arrayed, he had returned in the summer of 
*743 (o Venice, (he city of his birth, intent upon following It 
—.\c(/ttm> drum, as he, himself, expresses it. There he eked < 
gaming-tables the slender allowance which his mother sent It 
her earnings on the trestles of a forain theatre at Warsaw 
perceive already the beginnings of that extraordinary succt 
at taro and other kindred games ; a success so constant that, i 
his emphatic and repeated assurances, it is impossible to 
suspicion that lie hail discovered how to govern fortune by u< 
But that is by the way. 

I he trouble with which we tire now concerned came to him 
one Razctta, a Venetian of some substance and importance 
ho has many evil things to say, some of which are very possi 
n what Razctta first provoked his hostility wo arc not peri 
perceive. But we do know that such was his hatred of the 1 
although Razctta must undoubtedly have been considered an 
match lor Casanova’s sister— aiui there is no suggestion 
intentions by ter were not honest-mir young adventurer w, 
mined not to have him for a brother-in-law, 

Casanova’s sister dwelt, as did Casanova himself in the ca 

k L Uv ofhlS . m N ! cnicc ' ;U die house of (he Abb6 Grin 

1 WwnPPomiod to the pair by their absent mother, 
hoirse Razctta became a constant visitor, and as soon as our 
eyed cx-scmtnarist had perceived the real object of these v 
detci mined (0 put an end to them. 

_ J*? w \ n } his sister. He addressed her one evening 

pseudo-philosophic strain which he affected— if his Mdmoii 
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ithful minor of his utterances— a habit of speech acquired, we 
ppose, in the course of his preparations for a pulpit which, for- 
nately, he was never destined to disgrace. He reduced her, he says, 

tears'; which is not in the least surprising to those acquainted with 
s rhetoric. Then lie Hung out in pursuit of her lover, who had just 
ken leave of Griinaui. He overlook him on the Rialto, as he was 
ossing the bridge, preceded by a servant who carried a lantern, 
asanova took him by the shoulder, announced that he desired two 
ords in private with him, and ordered the servant to place himself out 
: earshot. 

i Razctla, an uncomely gentleman of five-and-twenty or so, too 
irpulciit for his age, not suspecting what was coming, and deeming 
well to use civility towards the brother — and such a brother— of the 
dy to whose favour he aspired, made no demur. 

Casanova proved as prodigal of words with him as lie was sparing 
•tact. 

“It distresses me, Messer Razctla, that a gentleman ol my con- 
tion should ho reduced to discussing with an animal of yours so 
jlicato a matter as his own sister. It is an indignity forced upon 
e by your kick of discretion. You have been wanting in that line 
elftg which might have saved tis both from the humiliations insepar- 
)Ie from this interview. That, after all, I suppose, was only to be 
tpected from a person of your vulgarity." 

, Razctta’s face had become congested. "Sir 1” ho gasped. "You 

isult mo." , 

“I felicitate you upon a susceptibility to insult winch I should 
$vcr have suspected in a man of your deplorable origin and neglected 
reeding. Since it is so, I am permitted to hope that wo may yet 
nderstand oaclt other without my being put (o the trouble of pro- 
wling to harsher measures.” 

“Not another word, sir," blazed Razctla. “You . . . you ... I 
ill not listen to another word." 

As ho spoke, ho swung upon his heel, and was making off when 
'asanova look him by the shoulder again. I have said that Casanova 
■as of more than common height; it remains to add that lie was of 
loro than common strength. Razetta’s soft flesh was mangled in that 
on grip. 

Casanova swung him round, and smiled balcfully into the empur- 
led face. "It is as I feared," lie said. "Indeed, until you spoke of 
isult, it had not occurred to mo that mere words could be of the least 
vail with you. Nor, indeed, was I prepared to use with you any 
rgumenl whatever. My sole intent was to command you never again 
) show your nasty face at the Abb6 Grimani’s whilst my sister is a 
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resident there, and to assure you that in the event 
a folly to which I implore you not to commit y c 
< Under the necessity of breaking every bone of y 
which your neck will probably be included.” 

Razetta shook with fear and rage. “By the M;i, 
“I go straight to the Signoria, to inform tire Saggj, 
and to claim protection. You’ll he laid by the liec^ 

There is law acid order in Venice, mid ” 

“Alas !” Casanova interrupted him. “You prcci 
He swung his cane, and brought it down about 
his victim. Razetta struggled as best he might, s> 
defence, and bellowed for help. Over the kidney st< 
his servant came clattering to his assistance. Quart 
grip of Razetta’s shoulder, pulled him clown to tfie f 
where the parapet ended, and incontinently Hung Id 
When the servant reached him, Casanova was 
cravat and smoothing his ruffles. With his cane f 
huously to the water, where Razetta was floumlcrhic 
danger of drowning. 

“There’s your master, if you have any sense of y 
kind you will leave him where he is. But you j 
him out for the sake of the wages he will owe you. , 
u u,med on heel and went homo to suppci 
had borne himself with infinite credit, but dcploi 
absence of gloves he had been under (lie necessity of 
by the contact of so vile a body. 

The sequel was what you might expect. Razoti 
drowning, smarting with pain and anger, and still 
instantly to lay his plaint before the Chief Notary— 
a cm jura who was responsible for order in the Repi 
Next morning Casanova awakened to find his bede 
y Messer Grarule, as the functionary was styled w 

25X^2 1 tn S ?» e8i n « 1,1 M r esser Gmn<,0 ’ s ,ar 8° black 
£. ff th ? Pafacc of the Signoria, and was pi 
before he magistrate and confronted with Razetta. 

_ ’ , v ^ t . hf “ volubility, punctuated by sneezings 

oSr^onr ,ato - M,d 

The Saggio was stem “What have you to say 7" hot 
The swarthy, masterful face was a study in scorn • 
curled contemptuously. Ho was no to suiror m h' 
mountable obstacle to his defence 

I have to say, Excellency, that this talo is ail a lie, 
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abuse your credulity and make a mock of your justice. Lei mo throw \ 
light upon their motives. This rascal, this guticrling, permits himself ' 
‘the effrontery of paying his addresses to my sister, f have intimated 
my natural distaste to him, and informed him that it must cease. This, 
'excellency, is his retort : basely to employ you to remove me, so that 
his ineffable purposes may he served. Mis lackey there is bribed and 
suborned to confirm the lies with which he insults you,” 

This was merely the beginning of Iris oration. Volubility never 
failed him, and whatever the Church may have gained when he was 
cast out of the seminary, there can be little doubt that she lost a 
preacher likely to have become famous, another Bossuel. What he 
may have lacked in evidence he supplied by fervid verbiage. It was 
of the kind that carries conviction. Unfortunately on this occasion 
there was against him the testimony of Razeua’s hack and shoulders, 
still contused from last night’s drubbing. Tile Saggio inquired sar- 
, donioally whether it was suggested that Messer Ra/cltu had had him- 
self belaboured especially so that he might add weight to his accusation. 

Casanova was scornful. “Evidence that he has been belaboured is 
not evidence that I belaboured him,” he said. 

This was reasonable enough. What was not so reasonable was 
that he allowed the magistrate to perceive that his scorn was for His 
Excellency’s wits. The Saggio, after all, was only human, and so 
Messer Casanova was taken back to the black gondola. This was 
headed towards tho Lido, and brought up a half-hour later at the 
steps of tho Fortress of Sant’ Andrea, fronting the Adriatic, at the very 
spot where the huccntaur comes to a halt when the Doge goes on the 
Feast of the Annunciation to wed the sea. A year’s sojourn in this 
prison was (lie sentence passed upon Casanova for his offence against 
. the peace of Venice. 

'flic place was garrisoned by Albanian soldiers, from that part of 
Epirus which belonged to the Most Serene Republic. The governor 
was a Major Pclodoro, whom the ingratiatory Casanova impressed so 
favourably that lie was given tho freedom of the fortress. The Major 
took a lenient view, of his offence, and was persuaded by the singular 
charm of the prisoner’s assurances that the sentence was, anyway, 
unjust. He gave him a lino room on the first floor, with two windows 
overlooking tho water, and it was from these that Casanova first 
espied die mast of that fruit boat, and conceived the notion of enlist- 
ing the fruit-seller’s assistance so as to escape. 

That, of course, was no more than the first crude germinal thought. 
Another in Casanova's place might have lacked tho wit to go beyond 
it. Hut ho perceived at once that a mere evasion could profit him but 
little In tho end, It would moan remaining a fugitive from justice, 
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probably hunted, certainly unable ever to show his |' w Ilo , ■ 
Venice, save at the risk of being dealt with in a fash k>n ,r 

: ,v,ii ' " ,,mdr ur " “ t 

He gave it thought, and this so fruitliillv thai wi„»„ . 
thuvii on (he morrow, the gentle snhsh of l 1 ’ I t, 1 oon 

■slipped from his bed and ^i , e ^ u n y ^ > 

fruit barge came level with it a, .lut“ lt . murt ° ftl 

Casanova put his head between the sill ami (he iron h-ir .1 
window and called softly to the boatmen. ° f ,! ' 

J, ,■ my ,ric t m,s 1 Have you any poaches ?" 

I caches, excellency ? At once." 

m u t m ° wry mh 

peaches worth a few pence pr,nce wlu) « avo sold fo, 

Show me but where tlte tree stands, excellency " he ended 

modest estate must appear « fortune.’ ’ “ nKUl tho fn,i(erer ’ s 

“Anything short of murder," 

Now ^'3 ctoS* ,UK ' " 0lUlc,L “ lte '.'™ >on to-niglu, , ho „. 

nJ7' '"I 5 ' vi,, ‘ his «* 

of them might afterwards supply •. irmvT' UCIin9 1 iat Possession 

instead to eat a coup e dd S ' , ? WWW slc,u,er > ho Voided 
Later that day whiS k ! « oua. into these*, 

lie happened to leap down fmm n ‘ UI w,t 1 *. 10 Major's aide-de-camp, 
touched the groimd ii?Sfad 2 W *? 1,10 l : aSlion * As his ^ 
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hand Hint was prollcrcd. Thus ho came to his feet, or, rather, to his 
left foot, for now that he was standing he found it quite impossible to 
put his l ight foot to the ground, [t was clear, he declared, that he had 
sprained his knee, tie clenched his teeth as he spoke in a pain that 
Stefhni perceived must he intense. 

Leaning upon his cane on one side, and heavily upon Stelimi’s 
arm on the other, ho hobbled painfully indoors and straight to his 
room, where presently lie was attended by the surgeon of the fort. 
The knee was examined, and although no swelling was yet perceptible, 
it was undoubtedly extremely sensitive, for Hie patient winced and 
cried out whenever (he surgeon pressed upon the cap. 

"Evidently a sprain of the ligaments,” the surgeon concluded. 
“Not very serious, but naturally painful. A very delicate joint, the 
knee. You have had a narrow escape, my dear sir. As it is, a few 
days of absolute rest and a bandage according to a fashion of which 
I possess the secret, and you will be yourself again. But absolute 
rest, let me assure you, is essential.” 

"I don’t need the assurance.” Casanova’s lips twisted in painful 
humour. “I couldn’t move if f would.” 

With the joint tightly bound in a bandage soaked in camphorated 
spirits of wine, and with tho ailing helpless limb stretched across a 
chair, Casanova moped through tho remainder of that day. The 
Major and some of tho ofllcom of (he garrison, taking pity upon him, 
spent n portion of the evening at cards with him, and whatovor s the 
condition of his log, it was clear that his wits had suffered no damage, 
for despite the small points for which they played he contrived to win 
a few ducats from them. 

When, towards eight o’clock, they loft him, to go to supper, he 
hogged that his servant might he sent to him and permitted to spend 
tho night in his room, considering liis crippled state. 

This temporary valet was u soldier of tho garrison, whose services 
tho prisoner had been permitted tc> hire for a few coppers daily. The 
fellow’s chief recommendation lay in tho fact that lie had been a hair- 
dresser before enlisting, and Casanova, vain of bis thick, lustrous 
mane, demanded always the utmost attention for it. At this par- 
ticular moment tho sometime hairdresser possessed another quality 
that commended him to his temporary master. Ho was a notorious 
drunkard. Casanova, more than ordinarily indulgent now, supplied 
him with the means to gratify Ids vice. Ho gavo him money and made 
him procure three bottles of a full-bodied Falernian from the canteen. 
Further, ho insisted that tho fellow should drink them ail himself; 
that is to say, if such mild persuasion as it was necessary to employ 
can bo described as insistence. 
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half-past nine the hot lies were empty, and the soldier-vah, 
oring resonantly. »y ten o’clock the entire fort was wZ2 

<1. for Strict disc in ini' i _ 1 i v(i!ll 


By 

was snoring 

for strict Uteipff* 

Wiilun a few mini lies thereafter came Hie splash of an oar uni' 

been 'see nl for tho darkneSs a might Z 

Suddenly and miraculously cured of his lameness, Casanova slin 
ptd from the bed upon which lie hud been lying fully clothed. Nothin! 
could have been more agile than the gait with which ho sped t 0 the 
window. 1 lie opening was crossed by a singlo rod of iron But 
Casanova, whilst tall and strong, was still of a stripling slenderness at 
us time o his lire aiul thoro was just room for him to squeeze through 
the gap below the bar. He lied a sheet to it, twisted this into a row 

mlmor ""' S " mi< ' ' h ° toyine vc «"* 

I here he found one man only, (ho fruiterer with whom ho had that 
moi ning made Ins bargain. Ho pressed Jivo ducats into the rogue’s hand 
o|| . „ r,,c olhor hvc whon tl)0 thing is done,” ho promised. “Now push' 

"Whither, excellency ?" 

"Why, to Venice. Land mo at the Scliiavoni." 

fi,oidu2L 1,at ! WOrt,S °" thls ’ Tho bwimmii had conceived that the 
10 ,ialllra [y sl,|>poscd Casanova — would desire him to 
make for the open sea beyond tho Lido, and so head for tho mainland, 

If l,S n C, . UC0 scc,nc(l !° him r, ' tu, ^t with danger, and ho spoko 
nv l ln r 0 •°‘ ny sciat0 1,10 Alloys if he were caught assisting the 

In d!lN l \h ^ n0r, I Casnn0VB rc,ui,K,cd him ihm ho was to receive 
. ten ducats, tlut ten ducats was worth some risk, and that lie could 

order nw s J lpposcd 1 tll,u ll .° wus 10 rccoivo so great a sum merely in 
s Mf i a ,? nl om ‘ l ? ,or , a jaunt in fiis foul-smelling barge, 

ro n Mim fl 7 " ! 1IU ? r f, V U dokl , sio11 ’ il °' ,ly ronaiinod for him to 

clin ivll ■ , ! tS al . rcady received, and allow his passengor to 

climb back m o Ins room in tho fort. As lie spoke, in his softest voice 

hhlrmcTin^ th? h ml * Sio * U l 0:l 1 kcn cud «° I ll >«t l»V opportunely under 
niiJ t hln lfi!! ifmi. ? 111 ,° f h f b ? ut .> rtS ,}orhaps a-flontlo hint of what 
desired. boatmans choice did not happen to be what was 

I ar S tl mcut and a half-hour later Casanova was 

wem ? ^ r 1, ® jdd,n 8 th° boatman await him there, lie 
to the Rialto ’ makmfi for 11)0 Pklzza > u,ld th0llC0 by narrow streets 

to reSfo^ ]mbil > ll £ 0n lcavInfi 11,0 Abb6 Ortaianh. 

to repair foi a while to an obscure caf6 beyond the bridge, taking his 
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home thence at about eleven o’clock. Casanova was counting 
mon this Should the man unfortunately happen to depart to-niglu 
‘rom his habit, Casanova must have recourse to sending him a mes- 

ir-e that would bring him forth. 

Leaning upon the parapet of the bridge, he waited patiently, 
miiling grimly down into the black oily waters in pleasurable antici- 
pation of the business ahead. . . . 4 , . 

He was not disappointed. A lew minutes alter eleven had stiuck 
man emerged rrom one of the little side streets on the right, again 
accompanied by another who carried a lantern. This light, borne by u 
servant, revealed Razolta. 

Casanova quilted his position, and moved down to meet him. l tic 
Dlacc at that hour was quite deserted, and they had it to themselves. 

They came face to face at the fool ol the bridgo, Casanova walking 
in the middle of the road. There lie halted in such a way as to bar 
the other’s passage, whereupon the servant raised the lantern so that 
the light fell upon Casanova's face. Stupefaction in Razolta was 
swiftly succeeded by Tear. He concoived himself confronted by an 
assailant. Casanova chose to play the assailed. ....... 

“Do you put yourself in my way?” he cried. Mo whirled the 
cudgel, which lie had thoughtfully brought with him from the fruit- 
barge, and the lantern flew into a thousand atoms. 

“Seize him I’’ cried Razotta to his lackey. The servant, however, 
displayed no alacrity. Ho was musing a hand that tingled from the 
blow that had swept away the lantern. Rnzctta stormed on. Body 
of Satan I You’ve broken prison, have you? This will mean the 
galleys for you, you rascal. The galleys,” . 

“I don’t know whom you tiro supposing me, said Casanova. 
“But you appoar to bo in a mistake.” 

“Mistake? Do you think f don’t know you, rascal ? You are 

Casanova. Seize him, zany 1” . ■ . . 

“Seize mo, do you say? Madonna I U wo are to have violence 

I must defend myself as best T can.” , . . . 

On the occasion of their last unhappy meeting he had been aimed 
with a slender cano capable or comparatively light punishment. 
To-night the stout oaken cudgel tiiat he wielded went near to endan- 
gering Rnzolla's life, The unfortunate lover screamed under its 
smashing blows, whilst his servant roared lustily for help. Casanova 
was too wise to linger, ' As boforo, lie heaved Razolta into the ca. al 
flung (ho cudgel after him and, in a voice or thunder, oidcred the 

servant to be silent, , . . . . r 

“Instead of squalling there, go and fish him out, so that I may 
have the pleasure of throwing him in again upon some other c\ ening. 
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Already steps were approaching ui a run. Cusannm . 
into the darkness of a by-street, and within ten minutes of 
Razetta into the water he was back at the Schiuvoni and on 
tl boaui he fruit -barge There was a freshening breeze, so the 
sail and made a good speed towards the Lido and the for/ 
Andrea beyond it. 1011 

. before midnight had struck Casanova was climbing thm 
window of his prison. Another couple of minutes and he Ini 
o l his clothes and put himself to bed. Mis servant still 
chan, as Casanova had left him. One of the boots tint n 

choking sum, , " ,,Ck " im b,W ' ' vhem '""" l» «woko 

■siccS 1 “: Sh "' Wl,al is 11 7 " l» Iwbblcil, still half taros 

“You drunken dog!* 1 roared Casanova. •‘Wore vou sen. 

Cn r m 10 W, , Uch over 1,10 ? [ cJic for aught you know , 

fever irr l l0Sl |t gCO ‘ 1, 1 m 1,1 a « ony - My knee's on Are. I 
i,' r ‘ S o ;. 1 ,ll V (l11 ‘i-sweat. I cannot sleep. Go. Make hast. 

win M°' e llU lercc ur « oncy tl,c servant lied, to return in a few i 
vv th the surgeon, who, in nightcap and bedgown came pull] 
f unib ,n 8*w midnight disturbance. liven as he wtoiJd 3 
l ’ 0Ur »“ S,. Mark 1 * ilJraugh ,lmS 

Casanova lay moaning, with his eyes half-closed Secimi hit 
| ,lis ‘’WU this ? WhaUiow^ 'll 

HSSS^SSrsSi 

sleep again ' ’ sym l wtllU, cally turned ovor and w 

saES^A'Mffisss 

utwtersafttissai 
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for the governor had made him tree of his table. There he con- 
mtulaicd the surgeon in very graceful and Haltering terms upon Ins 
dll and the eUicacy of his drugs. His knee was much less painful, ho 
nnounced. The surgeon recommended care and rest for a few days, 
ihen he was sure that all would he well. 

But there was to he no rest for Casanova just yet. Breakfast was 
;arccly over when the barge of Messer Grande drew up at Hie Fort of 
itnt’ Andrea. The functionary was received by .Slefani, the aide-de- 
iimp, In whom he announced his errand. 

'Tam sent by his l-scelleney the Saggio to seek an explanation Irom 
4ajor Pclodoro. His excellency desires to know how it happens that 
e has not been informed of l lie evasion ol your prisoner, Messei 
it income di Casanova." 

"Byasion 7” echoed Slefani. "What evasion? There has been no 

vasion." . , , , 

"Conduct me to the governor,” said Messer Grande, poremptoty 


ml sclf-sullicicnt. 

"I think it will ho best,” said Stelani, and led the way. 

Messer Grande, a big man in black, carrying a cane, was ushered 
iito the Major’s ollieo, Me repeated the matter ol his errand. 

"His lixcellency desires you to explain how it happens that the 
vasion of your prisoner, C asanova, should have been communicated 
o him by others than yourself." 

The Major, who was by nature peppery, stared at him with bulging, 
ngry eyes, olfeiuicd by the policeman's lone. "What the devil is the 
ncaning of this imperlinenco? Don’t put on that air vvilh mo, my 
nan. It’s as silly as your message." 

“Sir I" cried the oHicor in a big voice. 

"Bah! Slefani, he good enough to ask Messer Casanova to give 


limselfthe trouble of coming here." 

Messer Grande’s eyes grew round. 1 1 is mouth kept them some sort 
>f company. "Do I understand that Messer Casanova is still in the 

"Where the devil else should he be 7 Wlmt’s this cock-and-bull tale 


)fan evasion 7" 
"Cock-and-bull ! 
issured . . . He has 
ast night.” 

"Has ho? Well, 


I only know . . . ah . . . His lixcellency is 
evidence that Messer Casanova was in Venice 

I have evidence that ho wasn’t. Hero it 


Casanova hobbled in, one arm round his servant s neck, he 
Jthcr round Slefuni’s, so (lint between them they smned to cairy h n . 
:1c looked bland inquiry from tho Major to Messer Grand* and waited 
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lor them to speak. As Messer Grande merely 
merely sneered, il was he. himself, who at Iasi broke the sih Major 

M:i y I I.OI. 0 , sir, .ha, your P-vsenco C ii , 

itquch loi my presence means Him <|, 0 tmlh of Hie nnluv Jjw* 
r uni chlirsed Inis m Iasi been brought io |i~]„ ■ ^ h Wl " cl1 

to M mo at liberty 1 Since I an, sullerin ! Is y ! ! 5 ™ T «* 

***£££% 

mi^'Ser h ^' 

you J Or ik, you S ,i„ l,.i„ k U^iy 

fi.es as' I have Z!, ^ k"" bs ?'- “«« •» tliv 

Kazetia and his servant had been bcfnmih > J c . xp ; inaUon Stowed, 

::s 

Casanova’s face was blank with astonishment. 
"EEbrSSi!? ** n,r 7 .'■•> <l»itc iitcrcililile." 

^ A ' *“* "" 
At u little before midnight," 

SHSSSSS* 

considerately granted ho Vis ? ,m lt ! S1 . 1, mul wllcn Ihis was 
surgeon and lS, |- 1 J ° WCICt 8cn,ly 1,1,0 chair by lb 

•*%£> «|« «w«i &SK 322S s,f% ta ft0M of 

110 r™ a ,iuu • «i— 

he has dealings wUh roS vhi S’ " 8 ^ lho tru,h - savo ™Jy wh* V 
It would seem to follow that ho hi!! * ,11 } tru,!l would bG unavailing. / 
in his time, and it looks in ihk ™l tt 8 °r ” lany ( ca,ings wil h rogues 
included inthJt c woro "y 
* y notw,| ustandmg his unimpeachable integrity. 


i 
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..j uHtiersituul, Excellency,” lie began, “that it is alleged by the 
RazetUi, ami his sei'vaut, that las! night, near the Bridge of the 
Rialto, at about midnight, 1 fell upon him with a cudgel, belaboured 
ym, ami then Hung him into the canal, all, in Kiel, precisely as before.” 

, “Thai is so,” said the bewildered Baggio. 

“When I was Iasi before Your Excellency, i had the honour to 
hiform you that your credulity was being abused and your high office 
[nocked by those two villains, who conspired to procure my ruin. It is 
not for mo to blame Your Excellency for having been their dupe. They 

Lre two, and f was but one, and the law -of which Your Hxcellcncy 

is so exalted and enlightened tin administrator— runs that the testimony 
of two persons shall outweigh that of one. I luppily there is another 
justice, which secs into the very hearts of men, a justice more discerning 
m \ far-reaching than that human justice or which Your Excellency is 
so noble and shining a dispenser. This justice has ordained that these 
rascals should overreach themselves in order to boimy their own false- 
hood. If Your Excellency's renowned perspicacity should ever plumb 
the full depth of this infamy, il will be discovered, I have no doubt, that 
the man Ra/.etta, misled by some false rumour that l had broken prison, 
n, u l actuated by his malice against me to spur you on to effect my 
recapture, has come to you with this fresh lie.” _ , 

“The falsehood of your having broken prison is, ol course, plain, 
said the Saggio. “Yet Messer Rn/clla’s condition this morning, and 
tho testimony of several witnesses, besides his servant, proves boyond 
doubt that he was cruelly beaten anil thrown into tho canal." 

“All exactly as before, when I had the honour to point out to Your 
Excellency that evidence that tho man had been beaten was not ovidcnco 
that I had beaten him. It now appears to bo established by the facts 
that I am not tho only person in Venice who knows tho execrable 
Razolta for a villain, and that thoso others signify their perception o 
the fact with a violence of which r ask Your Excellency to behove that 
I am incapable. Not only, as Your Lixccllency perceives, have I not 
broken prison, I could not huvo dono so had tlio opportunity been 
supplied, and lmd I wished to do so. As tho surgeon here will tell 
you, I have been crippled theso four-aml-lwcnty hours, unable to wane 
without assistance. Doth ho and litis servant of mine will sweat that 
precisely at tho hour tit which I am accused of having committed tins 
assault on the Rialto I was in bed at Sant’ Andrea, in extreme pam, m 
an exhausted condition and quite incapablo of walking unaided. .At 
need Major Pelodoro will add his testimony that ho ms informed of 
my need of the doctor’s assistance at that hour. I wiM leave > it to the 
to add what may bo necessary so ns to enable Your Excellency s nc . 
penetration to reach the (ruth of this affair. 
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The Saggio heard (tic other two in turn, questioiiecl 
and if (hey were less prolix, they were so delinito that no q ' 
possible other than that which Casanova had indicated. Q 
“It is enough," said Mis Excellency at last. "Since i( 
beyond doubt that Messer Razolln was mistaken in his ! 
night it is impossible to resist the conclusion that he 
mistaken on the former occasion." kt? 

“Mistaken?" said Casanova, with n wry smile. 
that Your Excellency does not vet perceive the malice ^ I 

man?” 1 that- 

Tho Saggio look up a pen. “You will ho restored at on 
Messer Casanova,” he announced. "No need in this to 

front you with your accusers. The case is too clear. I . v ^ tlce 
1110111,” He ben! to write, but Casanova had not yet req c i c * e 
of his rascally purpose, * net! 1 

“I go in such dread of (ho rancour of this villain,*' ho • 
implore Your Excellency to accord mo the State’s protect* 1 *** 
am restored to such vigour as will enable mo to protect* 1011 - 
shall be eternally grateful for permission to return to s* 
until my knee is completely mended a matter of n we©i£ tlt / 
surgeon informs me." ^ or 

Tho Saggio considered. “Very well.” ho said, at *. 

wish it.” * lsl * 

But still Casanova had not done. “I thank YourExe©li 0 .ir-v 
only remains for mo most respectfully to submit that so nin ' y * 
due for whnt I have suffered, morally and physically; " 

extremely painful to a man of my sensitive honour, tho clureo® in 
I hav6 been kept, and, finally, my present crippled state arlsino r\ 
out of my imprisonment. ” 

Tho Stale, sir . . the Saggio wits beginning eolcllv 
Casanova interrupted him. ■ x » 

; “Ah, sir, your indulgence I It is not from (ho Stuto that f s 
that any amend should Como, Ft is not the fault of the State f lii 
misfortunes have happened to me, but- solely of this iufainot 

Raze a. And I submit— most respect fully and humbly- that 

Razctia should come the udquato compensation I solicit,’* 

The Saggio proved sympathetic. Persuaded that Casanov 
Tr 10 confescd 111111 11,0 clllim not imrensontibl 

s; i 0 iZr ,o s,!ii ° " io sum whic " 1,1 ws vicw woiiict 

'^nS? 1 nt>V r fotchccl ; ‘^ h ' "U *s not in ducats and sequins i 

fonou amfinY C f IK x? n T np|Vftiso llw iwrts he has suflTc 
honout and in body. Not, then, to compensate mo so much 
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jish the abominable kazcita fbi falsely procuring my imprisonment 
r suggest that he should be mulcted in my favour to the extent of 
ihall we say ?— a hundred ducats.” 

The Saggio pursed his lips. The sum was heavy. “I should say,” 
opined, “that fifty ducats would be an abundant line. 

“Your Excellency is the best judge/’ said Casanova, with angelic 
mission. “Fifty ducats be it, then, so as to teach him the way of 
th and honesty for the future/’ 

Thus ended the matter in spite o! all that Razetta had presently to 
, which was a deal, and some of it so offensive and profane that it 
y served to confirm the Suggio in the conviction that he was dis- 
cing strict justice to a worthless rascal. 

With the fifty ducats Casanova set up a faro bank, and prospered 
well that before long Venice became too hot for him, and ho was 
npelied to seek fresh pastures for the nourishment of talents which, 
ilst undoubtedly outstanding, must, by the moralist, be accounted 
jlorable, 


THE OPEN DOOR 

tlB OPHN DOOR,” SAYS TUB CASTILIAN PROVERB, “WILL TEMPT A 

nt,” which is only the Spanish way of saying that opportunity makes 
) thief. 

It is not protended that Florimond Souverain de la Calotte was a 
nt, or that only exceptional temptation would lead him to seize an 
portunily of profit, whatever the moral considerations involved, 
yr did the discerning suppose that he had any right to that too high- 
jmling name of his, or that il was anything more than one of the 
jatrical properties calculated to create tiio romantic background 
lich lie conceived proper to his profession, ft was of a piece with his 
/ourite description of hlmsolf: 

“I live by the sword." 

This being translated Into vulgar terms meant no more than that 
was a fencing-master. The sword by which ho lived was buttoned 
d padded at the point, otherwise lie would not have lived by it long. 
>r, in fact, lie was an indifferent performer; and if he drove even a 
ecarious trade in tiio exorcise of his art, this was because a great vogue 
swordsmanship had been created in the declining lustres of the 
{htcenth century by the Art dcs Armas, that revolutionary and widely- 
id treatise on fencing by the great Parisian master, Guillaume Danet, 
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Ihosc were days in which the name ol Uuilhunie n 
every l,p. 1 hs methods wee discussed wlm!S D;mcl «* 
n’KlIantastie tales were told of his wizardry with tho htoST 

Tho truth was that lie Inul ie ;m u wlrn Wo | ( i sll l t llu,cl Da 
third-rule Paris Jbncing-schnol, where in •ulditinn ? " I> 10 k,,CW ' 
| 1nor a,Ml rurbisliiHU the foils, i« | UI1 | hee* his ft JI c S ln8 . l,,> 
tietimnets in the various guards lie hul , i • r U) ms >' 
famous tnsuisc asshl»,m«|y, n\ ha “ f, ^ Da. 

“tile rascal hail B oms.,ir,o libras ,« si. fcw 
Over his door he hung n shield he u ini* M, . *» >nastcr-nt-ar 

case unauthorized an inaccurai * le. J,d ” \f “"i but *" 
iksAvaMmhutv S.M. /<■ AW” A . • - V w M ,l ' Ar - 
of the great name ,»f I by uniVush/rm L" 0 ™® 0 ^* 
favourite pupil ofthal celebrated master ' a,m,ns ll,n,sclf 

msmm 

sr r ~*- 

the apothecary. the wine merchant, and Flcn 

di’cssed young mtufiri yoflow anil* silver ' w/clVeh* “ 8H ? dy ’ 0VI 

wist, and a ribbon wherever he n ’, h ? P 1 lac J e . ,lt Um>l,t 

from the Paris stage-coach, lliMkkono ’ descend 

Antoine Jam! ho hud IrUeViidrrii 'iT^' ! ) .° slrcsnc ' s ' ol lhu Riio { 

with which ho was (totting ouum mh s imV? hihW “ modcsl r ° rt,,! 
Inadequate education to nhv i. n, S r . ,l . V0 St Imposing upon rt qui 
of» man offeXT Wih L'V''“T «"<**,», e li„c,in B ri 

«* which h« had observed in f , ° ry , ,1 ° hu 5. ! ^ “» «» hisolci 
be accounted n member. 10 c uss ol vv, " cil ho aspired I 

the Snckii!g cJ / whence swaSed in^oV" 1 "’ U commoi>room < 

all, for tho best supper tho ■ ca I ,l,n 8« Rn «* to he heard (j 

anything else tholSU could suS In lS !' 0<> ! n * l,ro hcsl( 

w snppiy. in tho hush produced by lv 
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, mnw ,uis l Florimond turned to look him over with an eye of 
‘ a . scom ’ i 'or Florimond, who, for a time tit least, had rubbed 
iuldcrs with members of the lessor nobility, knew a gentleman when 

Tlio°chry had been a lean one, the cards that evening were not going 
II fol . |Jj nl) and the moment’s inattention caused by the noisy advent 
this pinchbeck gallant betrayed him into a disadvantageous discard. 

im, enough to noiir life hiimwi'- . 

Tiic newcomer, wlu> had announced his name ot Dcsfrcsnos in such 
, IS l0 muko it sound like do Fresnes, conceived it in his role that 
i pretty woman should he overlooked; and little PAqiiotte of the 
calf with her nwrry eyes, reel lips, plump bosom and tip- 
ted nose, suddenly Pound l he young gentleman’s arm round her 

list and his linger nailer her chin. , 

"My dear, I vow to Heaven that you re loo dainty a pullet tor a 
ovincial inn. I profess to Heaven you’ld adorn the Palais Royal, 
ou’kl luul your fortune there at Wvrier’s." With princely con- 
pension lie added : "1 vow to Heaven you shall wait on mo, little 
lo" Ami in the best manner, as he supposed, of the Palais Royal 
,ko lie placed a kiss, which none could have described as chaste, 

ion her fresh young lips. , , . 

Whether his spuriousness ileceived her or not, and whatever may 
■vo been her feelings, PAquotte knew her duties too well to make a 
iss With a laugh she slipped IVom his detaining arm, and moved 
if to prepare a table. Monsieur Oesfresnos was following when 
lorlmoiul's unkindly comment oil a nolo of mimicry arrested him 
“I vow to Heaven we arc to he eddied by this canaty. He talks of 
io Palais Royal, of Fivrier’s. f vow to Heaven ho will have been a 

Th o 1 Wo rti s wore bad enough, but carried to every corner of the 
oom by Florimond’s thin, piercing voice thoy aroused a general 

' U Monsieur Dosfrcsncs stood arrested by this brutal dwttermg of his 
iroud persuasion Hint ho was dazzling these provincials. Ho lost 

dark flush on his lumpy countenance, ho turned bac J 
.layers’ lablo. Ho wore a sword, ami, leaning Ins hand upon the h t, 
,o Lust it up behind him llko the angry tailor 
bid his tone matched the attitude in truculence ^ ran^cke^ms 
vlts for words that should scar and scorch. But, 
hem in the little time at his disposal, lie contented himself wrth being 

mightily direct. 

. “Did you talk at me, sir?” 
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Floj imojul put clown his cards, uml SWU i, B r(Mlm| „„ 
lhs Blanco oak m dm haughty challenger, IVonuhn " , s Jr ? ' 
wig to .1,0 hticklcs („r gilded bfass) „„ his shoos, Z ! 

tightened with malice. h lll,n rootir! 

^ ' hclwW you lKUa ' 1 "«*• >»» tttb Una was won \ 

TJio intransigence ol' the phrase should have warned iw ; ' 
hat licrc was a man who, lor all his slight build um | , Jlc r . , ^ i 
lis tjaimcats, might he dangerous. Hut, like (ho (bol ho was imf 1 ‘ 

S! La swe|> ' flTO< ' by » ™ « r -»"■ > i. S«!'S; ; 

i..ol that leach you to nientl your manners.” 1 1 

( 'on stoma [ion was followed hy luihhuh. 

Monmoml knocked over his chair in his Iniste to rise and i.k.u 
fi lends lose with him to rest ruin him. In what ho did however i ^ 
ns restrained as he was deadly. 1 W Vcr ' flc '«! 

" I lie lesson calls. 1 think, for payment. Monsieur Meurv J 

sSSS^SsSSSid 

kil[c(i,"° VV 10 ,!C:,VC "' sirs ' >™" r '™<«' is « hurry to «ot 

-Ah t | hr ?„nJ:L!if l , 1Cl1 0 “- ‘‘hiliberl shook his big Itatt,. 

Academics.-’ Gnlou «- l " llst °r-til-iirm» of the King'i 

ugtSjhi “4^1 «' Epentay hud * 

'»< of. him like nir from a prickal Moo" ' ' 
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’ , A fencing-master ! But-Saered-namc 1-onc does nol light a 

SCU" tllc loan wiiic-mcrcham agreed. “But liwn 
-.i i « it nrudunt to slap a fencing-muster s lacc. 

■ Flcuiy however, showed himself brisk and practical. I trust, sir, 
in i liive a friend to make the necessary arrangements with me? 
W »Lt but . . " Monsieur Pcsftcsncs broke down, and 
i n v demanded : “Where does he live, this Monsieur do la C, alette 
w^aC from the inn who conducted him on fool to the shabby 
Jo behind the Cathcd.nl where Horimond hud his being and his 

^Floiimond’s greeting was not encouraging. Mis scowl was for- 
lidding. . . „ 

i “Monsieur, this ih most irrogultti. M .. nsieur 

nesfresnes stammered in a nervous Hurry. Mu . . Monsicui, 
n ordimuy ciicinnstanccs . . . But these circu. ns lances are ... 
Lite extraordinary. I did not know that you were a fencing- master. 
“Ah I riulced 1 r am to wear a placard on my breast, lor the wai n- 

ii8 of impertinent cockerels. , *>r. ; s 

But no insult could inflame anew the young Pansian. It 

iryouprdbr that I cane you in the streets . . " 

■iJZmLa Unit he had ever heard. 
fmm then ? From ligypt, or Persia, or perhaps China/ or 
M\ k 1 it may bo possible in some of these places to slap a gent tv 
KmZkl lire consequence, by nn MUM m Fnmee 
monsieur wo arrange it dillcrcnlly, as you may luivo hoard. 1 oi ovon 
in the Palais Royal, oven at Mvricr’s, these Hungs ^aro urn 
The voting man abased himself m mtorccssions. FJorimom 1 , wun 
no other orolln view but completely to humble the upstart, thd not yet 

Cl,0 “You teicdtlw h'lood tci my check just now. 1 

,o your shirt in the morning. Then we shall he quo. nd honour will 

b0 Dc,tani» was in despair. He .bought of flight. «"l IlUg 
was at the inn, which, moreover was the post -house. Su rcpttlious 
departure would be impossible. Ills wauUenng, feat . d 

that the furniture of Horimond’s room 
whilst spruce to the casual glance, was t ircadbaie to a close Inspc 
And so lie came by the inspiration that W in the sequel, to 
rogue of Horimond 
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‘‘TI'I wore 10 oiler compensation for the inji U V 
Compensation?" Florrmond’s eye was terril 
‘ You live by | he sword. You give lessons for n 
you noi satisfy your honour by . . . hy . . ” i. 
“By what, monsieur?" 

Ocsfrcsncs took a flying leap at Ills goal. "By , 
Leave my house, sir I 1 ’ roared the incorruptible 
. ,mns ' ’ Baspcd Desl resnes, putting up |, 
against the other's wrath. 

But the llerccncss had gone out of the lenciiu'- 
lips twitched. 

"Fifteen louis I Bali I Name of a name, it cost 
smack my face, young sir." 

rweaty, llicn," cried Dcsfrcsues more hopofulh 
MorunoiKl became suddenly thoughtful, lie 
Here was a queer, unexpected shaping of events, 
ns much as he now could earn in a year. For half 
gladly aHow lnmseH to be slapped on both cheeks n 
ol his body that might tempt an assailant. He clean 
You understand, of course, that in these matto 
question ol compensation. I lonour is not lor sale 
that might he diftoront. After all, I do not want youi 
of, s«ty, twenty loins, I might consider that I had si 
your temerity. Yes, all things considered, I think I 

minder \"° { Floriinond s 

nuntl. Ho whipped out a lut purse, bled himsejfand 

And from that hour Floriinond was a changed mn 

itself* rTr 1 * 0W r of casy PW«» had at 
i scir. it was the open door that tempts even Hie s 

(JEW 1 conscioncc thl,t had never boon robust. 

Twice, in the montJi that followed, lie gave sucl 

SSSd* Tri.o g |l U r U ' C ° #,luU on ««h «W 

i.in T meetings provoked never Ibllowct 
mherto so gentle and unobtrusive, had suddenly to t 
hree card-playing friends, hccomi tn.ctilciu S a« 

ntemi . r | C0,1S0 ll,IOn ’ he Wfts lo be molliJicd bv 
mtciulul opponent. Commonly tJic visit was miuuf 

° f ‘ h0 ! m>,lil,cwio “ which 1 /orin.moK 

St“r ,Ci0 "' "» f «« Ihu ho nrnv™ 
ircciy, they simply assumed that tho affairs of hk n... 

s&MSrasasKg 
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mliciiy and dial ho abandoned the wearing of a sword, which, in the 
! s iuui'bocii an integral part of his apparel. 

^j W j ( . suspicions might have been aroused if rlorimond’s victims 
- wu jkcd less readily into his snares. Shrewd in his judgment of 
Lly subjects, he spread his net only for the obviously self-sufficient 
iiniskull, and he never forced the pace, always leaving it for the 
dim to commit the extreme provocation. 

Subjects such as these were, after all, by no means common, ft is 
w j„ that n i no time did the average rim higher than one a fortnight, 
hd with Ibis, Plorimond was at first abundantly content. Greed, 
ibwcver, increasing with prosperity, and fostered by the case with which 
t could be satisfied, lie grew less cautious. 

Yet all went smoothly for him until one Autumn evening, when a 
noon-faced, quicl-numuorcd man in the plainest of lb-wigs, his sober 
irown suit almost suggesting a plain livery, descended from n post- 
tliaisc at the Sucking Calf \ and mildly ordered himself supper, a 
jottle of wine ami a bed for the night. 

Prom his table in the usual corner Plorimond observed him 
mrowly, ami judged him u timid simpleton of the merchant class, 
/it a mail of substance, since he travelled in a chaise and not by the 
Uage, He was an ideal victim, save that his unobtrusiveness opened 

io avenue of approach. 

; Demure and self-effacing, he tile his supper, and Plorimond began 
to fear that at any moment now ho might cull lor his candle, and so 
iscanc. Some dopui lure from ordinary tactics became necessary. 
Plorimond loaded a pipe, rose and crossed the room to the fire, in 

%e stranger, having supped, had slewed his chair round mul was 
silting at his ease, a little unbuttoned and somnolent, his legs stretched 
before him. I'lorimond trod upon the fellow’s toot I .^ter tliat he stood 
glaring into the moon-fiwc that was raised in a plaintive stare. Thus 

font long moment. Then: . 

“I am waiting, monsieur,” said Florimond. 

"Faith I So am I t” said Moon-faco. You tiod on my to , 

“ teach you not to sprawl us if the inn belonged to „ 

The man sat up. "There was plenty of room to pass, monsieur, 
h> mZl M so mildly plaintive as merely to advert.se hts 

’Simoml tad recourse to stronger measures. 
not only a clumsy krai, but also a mannerless one. I 
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tlosc.r 1 "" 11 ' wvw |,hk - • "rtnkb uppcanx, », , llclwscor( 

" ,y " me - "» *- ,„„ llsiw 

y°*il J '| r ° ^ ly'^eok^if? > t* > vok o' mo *** ,,ll0,,iiltCe ’ W0lulcr 

'™'.«^»n blll „ lpill , 

iiiul deeply pei tur|>ed, W “Oh'yes’ ' Mucl/io S !' an,;( : r W),s '^vtoui 
mi.ld boosted to suffer iln,^* Ib nt'Znr- "° l lllillk 
called ncrossiou umupatn nor^Jihmnji^. table •■yliu Mw!" <rt ,as !’ ttn 
I take you to whulvsh oHIie moss m messieurs 

'll-niiinnered bully, ami ..." I have received from th 

“m!w,".T I ' S |,icrd "" voia> "'I'lwl him. 

^SSSEff*=?u 

10 mo we will settle the ilomirs/' ’ y,MI Wl11 scml « Wo* 

on« T ^mm wasa,in « 

«tiniy from the waist, an 1 S' 1 Jm hvcls "WH !mw ft 
service. Alter that, 1,1 , ' Cmy ,llu *■ 

occasions, he tloparted from I o inn As Hi? P . erl<c,cd f(,r l,lcSt 
matter Jmd immlit |,i m r„ . : * A , . ll ° imvili ymi? rtMiilno of Hu 

Himself, M uSl tewrtto .ho'kn"' ” ,K 'r-' 10 -' 0 " e w,s 
indignant .surprise admitted the nmnn r. m * ,IU . w,,h llls ,l!i,,al air ol 
victim displayed idl the signs of ibw ' ' ua ^'dlcnwn. As usual the 
nervousness mtu.o ^ «■«■* «* 

but tho'fii'cl Is ^.“"Tna’liwthiln lrre « ulnr - «» . . . 

‘hill I Mil explain Hi , , * 0 bwi .' “»> '«'*■ h is moat, 

quite . . . quIlo lnwoSbte.”' town h, ,IW^ 

'Ins wicked amlio'ihiu' vrai'hyinn’K 1 sccl 1 ” ei1, l "" 1 M by 

IWo ‘,"“1 Pause c#rao liio sora.si c m s wr 

occasion since Dcsriosncs’ ; C 1 btttr Ihut had done duty on every 
uiipcriincnt Z nimTlb‘!id,t™m s “ l v' 1V brcas '- 80 “ 10 ™™ U» 

"7 '111 vwy oV>pLYto! Cl Thos“rnnicr'I i c«° VUd f° disc0TO:ili "8 !>™«d 

VSTIS**** 
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"A fencing-muster l Youarea fencing-master? Oh, but that makes 
eat difference." The enlivened glance swept round the room, 
iscrvctl its bareness, the lines chalked on the floor, the trophies of 
il s plastrons ami masks adorning the walls. The man drew himself 
' Ilis figure seemed to acquire an access of virility. He actually 
ailed. “And this, of course, is your school. I see. [ see. In that 
iso everything arranges itsoll.” 

Heels together, he Ik wed with the proper stiffness. “Forgive the 
•edlcss intrusion. We meet, then, at eight o’clock in the Pre-aux- 
h6vrcs.” He turned to depart. 

For the first lime in one of these affairs it was Florimond who was 
sconccrtcd. Ho set a detaining hand upon the other’s shoulder. 

"A moment, Monsieur lo mysuirioux. What the devil do you mean 
I 'everything arranges itself* ?” 

“Just that." The eyes in the moon-face twinkled with amusement. 
For me, as for you, monsieur, a duel with an ordinary civilian would 
5 a serious matter. If there should be an accident the consequences 
light ho grave. You see, I am, myself, a fencing-master. But since 
Dil ute of the fraternity there arc no grounds whatever for my 

'sensation of cold begun to creep up Florimond’s spine. As a 
jwmlsmtm he knew that whilst among asses he might be a lion, among 
ons lie was certainly mi ass. He looked more closely nt this stranger 
nvhom ho hud been so mistaken; he looked beyond the round 
lucidity of that pallid countenance, and observed that the man was 
wderalcly lull, well-knit, of a good length of arm and an exceptionally 

^'‘‘Ymutro^yottrsolf, a fencing-muster?” he echoed, and his stare 

^"Bvenof some little celebrity,” was the answer in a tone of mild 

leP S!ct r 'Horimoml’s voice cracked on the name. "Not . . . 

“ 0t ^ullrfilo stmn^wc^ that stitr bow from tho ^stso s^^tfvc 

if the swordsman. ‘Tho same. Very much al ^Xle tresis? 
hat you have heard of me. You may oven have tend my little treatise. 

t has mado some noise in the world. Until to-morrow, then, at gl 

/clock, my dear confrere." 

“inn . . . a moment, mon maiuo I ■ - 

"Yes ?’’ Tho other paused, his eyebrows raised. 

“I ... I did not know , . 
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Inmi us u warning to impertinent link' provincial Ibneiim 

Bui lo nice! you, men rnaitre ... | ( no| n ,,Lu Sef ? J 

«annol wish ii. u would he my min,’* 1 oss,l * lc ' Ye 

^ w,, [ no * JJlfcralnco you will probably not survive it ’• 

\\ iduH-yod, pallid, I’lorimoml slaretl m (his onnoitem ii, " 
mild i less ol whoso aspect had now become so terrible Alro-i<i v i° 7 

Hie sensation ol a loot or so of cold steel in his vitals. “f will L ' ha 
pologizo, mon nmiiro/* win npo.. . 

‘‘ Apologias! YVhat poltroonery! You provoke wmtm.k 
.asult the man you suppose to he incapable »} defeiidin^' fiS f 

nm(ie. 1iai? Y C ' "‘ l ‘ Ul a l ,wl ! >By 1,1 l ,riv * Uo ai1(i "» secret will ndjmi t h 
11 u ‘ Ymi 51,0 cail B , d »> your own trap, I think. You Inii ii? 

"w!!! 8 , 7,"' S0, ."' l K !'.’" sia "' >"> la Ciiitot.c, Good S ? " 
.,. Wa " 1 Aluva.1 II now . . . if r wore lo coiniwnXi, . 
Compensate nie l I don't mulct stand.” 

II twenty-live louis , . 

wily mu v 8 ^ 7 ilh a s ! ,,u 8 ° r tho .shoulders, he spoke 

s3=^S^rar3 

poor or Paris * y ' h “' lm " s ' mul them on 

SlsiSiS 

not only element, hut maKnunimo is £.('? )a,1 °! sllo l WcHl himsclf 
1,0 “ uaf| y toft.Hlorlniona three louislbr hfa CS2 ° W ' 

tbnc in t!-.uas n ter*r;»i ue^piErhr ! 0 ‘ lc 9i - ly llitl m,t «* 

T.-C, » 
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jwcver, lie must proceed with greater camion ami uot trust too readily 
mill and simple exterior. 

n ( , nuuinp ft brave face oil the matter* lie resumed his ho bits, and 
1C |, welling ill Iho Smknw Cal/ lw sal like a spider m Us web, 

.itinji for the unwary lly to blunder in. 

T cv were on the threshold of winter, a season ol diminished 
evening and for the best part of a fortnight Florimond’s vigilance 
unrewarded. Then one evening a travel lei arrived, whose 
Stance wits like a gust of wind, whose voice, snmmomng the landlord. 

rhs sharp with authority. , ,, .... 

? The vintner bustled forward, and L-lonmond could scarcely believe 

^"Landlord, l am seeking bore in llheiim a rascally fencing-master, 

, is a disgmeo to his calling, titul who goes by the flamboyant name 
Florimotul Souvomin do In Calotte. Can you tell me at what 

ress ho may bo found ?” 

[i was I'loriniond, himself, who answered. 

With the feeling that the gods were casting a timely gilt into hi. 
y lap, ho sprang from his chair. He seemed to spm >ound in be 
of leaping, and landed. Iicols together, in a rectangle heloio the 

uircr. 

III.U jjj | W | 0 * 

Me was confronted by a tall, lithe gentleman elegantly dressed in 
ck, who regarded him stonily out ol an aiiiiilmo countcimnce. A 
i! stern voice rung upon the awed stillness ol the room 

“You arc that scoundrel, mo you?" . .. . 

At least a dozon pairs of eyes were turned in inly upon this i iash 
jimor who came thus to skewor himscll, as it were, upon the fuic i is* 
star's sword. A dozen pairs of cars listened attentively to Ins fm thu 

'“Another in my place might account himself your debtor, hoi 
ave to thank you for four pupils who liavo sought me m the cot use 
the past two months. Each of thorn had been craftily entangled by 
Itr lmXo Identical In dcu.il as .0 betray its e. 
ch of them, so as to keep a whole skin, paid you in b “J™' 

, or li ftecn louis. Before Iho Iasi of them came to mo lor fencing 
sons [ had already begun to understand Iho rascal trade you m 
v“ . [ Cvo sinco assured myself of it. and lor tHa f honour o 
jfaion of arms, of which I am n jealous guardian. I account it my 

'"Wh'onrc'yoilr’ dcinaiKlcrt Iho now livid Florlnaond, 

"You hi™ I right to know. I am Guillaume Dane,, masrer-ut- 
;ns of the King's Academics.” 
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■‘You 7 You, Guillaume DuneiV" Cioggle-ey, 
garded him; and then his glance was drawn beyond 
a man who entered til that moment, carrying a vali> 
brown t.linl looked like ti plain livery ; a man wi| 
pallid moon-face, hatefully well known to Florimo 
“Then who the devil may that be?" 

The .stranger looked over his shoulder. 

“That V Thai is my vale*. The man I sent here 
ago, to verify my conclusions about you.” 

And then this poor, rascally b'loiimoiul con 
blunder. Like all rogues, judging the world to be 
having kindred aims, lie uttered a snarling laugh. 

“Ho did more lhan that, lie anticipated you ’ 
fair, Monsieur Danot,” 

“Rebind the fair?” 


“That scoundrel had n hundred Ionia from 
left.” 


mo 


“I see. He played your own game, did lie? A 
honour to suppose mo equally huso?" 

He laughed, not pleasantly. Ho raised his can* 
thereafter they told the tale in Rlicitm of the ctmin 
the great Danot to FJorimoiul Suuvoruin tic In Cialci 
rnado an end of his career us a master-nt-nrim. at lei 
France. 


the LORI) OF TIMli 

in 2\lTT RO '* akiu-stino Otisrutut acre 

J q 'T ‘ wl 8U|>15,icd tl10 spur to 
Cardinal-Prince Louts do Rohan. 

.vi^ n xr ra irs ,, ^ ho ,own ' ovo " bor ° r ' 

hnH^i'!l 10Ut ^ eo ,^ r 8uertIon lio cured diseases which < 
had pronounced beyond human relief, An™, 

evening by tho crowds Hint thronged to implore his j 

him r™ ] koTr}nnir 1rn0rdinaiy cl,rioslly ho < ” tcl ' cl 
ran, like a tipple over walor, thron 8 h Alsace, HI 
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lease was accounted superhuman and was almost the least or the 
perhuman attributes discovered in him. He was credited with 
■ssessing the secret of the fixation of mercury and the transmutation 
jnetals ; precious stones composed themselves under his hands from 
* commonest elements ; he could restore youth to the aged, and he 
is actually master of an elixir of life itself; he possessed gifts of 
opheey and clairvoyance, and ho could read thoughts as easily as 
other might delect the signs of emotion on a countenance; to such 
traord inary lengths did he carry the art with which Mcsmer had 
ely astonished the world that- he was said to have the power of 
nU'olling the very souls of men, and that he rendered manifest how 
r was Mcsmer from understanding the application of those forces 
.on the wel Is of which he had more or less accidentally blundered. In 
pi t, this Count Cagliostro, coming no man knew whence, was being 
ouoimccd divine. 


That great aristocrat, that noble Maecenas, the Cardinal-Prince de 
jhan, who was more royal than the King, for in his veins ran the 
pod of every house that had ever given kings to France, heard of 
ese marvels, and was moved to desire a nearer acquaintance with 
cm. All his life a passionate student of alchemy, botany, astrology 
id the occult in general, the Cardinal brought to the study of the 
pernatural the open-mindedness of a credulous person. It seemed 
him that if Cagliostro were indeed sincere, and not .merely a char- 
tan, like so many in France just then, he might bring to real fruition 
irsuits which His Eminence had hitherto found vexatiously elusive in 
suits. And then came the report of those queer words in the square 


quicken this desire. 

Count Cagliostro had gone forth one evening to take the air, 
[lowed at a respectful distance by his servant, the slight, dark, pallid 
llow who bore the curious name of Abdon. The Count’s appearance 
as that of a man in the prime of life, between thirty and forty. Of 
tddlc height, his frame was thick-set and vigorous, and he carried his 
g coarsely handsome head with an air of majesty on his poweiful 
i-ck. He was dressed with an ostentation that in itself took the eye, 
is blue silk coat was laced in gold along the seams, with the sword 
orn through the pocket; his red-heeled shoes were fastened with 
ickles of precious stones; brilliants flashed in the billows of lace at 
s throat ; rubies attached his solitaire and glowed in the buckle that 
;ld the white plumes in his hat d fa mousquetaire. It has been testified 
r practically all who knew him, and who have left records, that few 
>uiil support tho direct gaze of his full, bold, dark, uncanny eyes. 

As ho walked, men turned to observe and to follow hun until an 
qiusilivQ crowd had formed at a respectful distance m his wake. 
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1'his was customary. Just as it was customary | 0 , 
absorbed, to appear unconscious of the intention he 

And then at last he came to pause before die Cr 
shrine. Leaning upon the jewelled head of his olmi: 
for some moments in thoughtful, wisllial conlcinplati 

“Suan ye, Ahtlnn,” lie said at last, over his should 
"that one who can never have seen Him should so (hi 
His lineament!!." There was an implication hero (In 
awe through the attendant, hut respectfully silent, cr< 
a long pause, Cagliostro sighed and spoke again. “K 
that evening in Jerusalem when they crucified Him ?"* 

The spectators caught, their breath, then held it s 
the answer. Alnlon, bowing low with something of 
manner, replied quietly but distinctly: "You forget 
have been with you only fifteen hundred years." 

"Ah, trtto," said (he Count, "f was forgetting. 1‘ 
centuries to remember ...” I Ic left the sentence thoi 
sauntered on. 

A report of this left the Cardinal-Prince wonder 
man of marvels was indeed divine or merely the most 
liitan that had ever walked the earth. His Ihninoiu 
incumbent upon him to resolve tito question, sent a i 
following, the. Baron de Plimtn, to command Cagliosi 
him at the Chflienu de Saverne, where his Hminoiico ii 

Cagliostro’s reception of the command rolledcd hi: 
the mighty or this world, 

“If the Cardinal is ill lot him come to mo, and f will 
is well lie has no need of mo, nor 1 of him." 

That anyono should send such a message to Iho 
Implied to the Baron de PJanta that iho end ofthc wo 
And this was confirmed by the manner in which the inn 
and gracious Cardinal received it. 

Sublime reply, whutevor (lie man may bo," was th 
lie expressed. 

Louis dc Rohan was approaching fifty at the time, t 
still preserved the grace of youth as did his counlommc 
mg his mind, was handsome in a rather infantile way ; i 

S ° rr °"’ his nshc " 11 


Accustomed from earliest youth to sycophancy, 
dependence of Count Cnglfostro drow this groat prina 
spiritual, to seek iho man of marvels at his lodging in I 
the humblest suitor. There, attended only by de Pit 
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ifitliout resentment in the thronged ante-chamber to Jake his turn, as 
,#s imposed by one who made a parade of awarding no precedence 
•erank, 


. What reservations the Cardinal's ingenuous mind still harboured on 
:3ft subject of Count Cagliostro’s claims were dispelled almost as soon 
IS he came to stand in the Count’s presence. Under the hypnotic 
ga J50 o f the man’s singular eyes, dark and lustrous and of a penetration 
ijiat seemed unearthly, His Eminence experienced such a sense of awe 
that his own glance fell abashed. But when he had accepted the 
proffered Chair a mild resentment stirred in him (hat lie, who had 
borne ns an equal the gaze of kings, should have suffered himself so 
Easily to be stared down. Determinedly he raised his eyes again, and 
compelled himself to meet and hold the other’s glance. Soon, however, 
ivliffst Cngliostro, who remained standing before him, talked in a deep 
vibrant voice and in a language that was only just perceptibly French, 
jfio Cardinal became aware that it was not himself but the Count who 
ips exorcising this compulsion : that it was his own glance that was 
being licit!, and that he was powerless to withdraw it from those glitter- 
ing orbs that seemed presently to wax and wane as he watched them 
[fi a helpless fascination. Rohan began to be pervaded by a sense ot 
his own unreality ; it was as if all power of will and of self-assertion 
had gone out of him. His senses were being further lulled into sub- 
jection by the rise and fall in rhythmical hypnotic cadences of the voice 
addressing him in that curious ftalianate French. 

"Now that I bohold you I perceive the source ol your persistence, 


onseigneur. We have met before.” , . . . , . 

To this the bewildered Cardinal, after a faltering search tn his 
icniory, made answer : “I don’t remember.” 

"How should you ? Between this and that stand for you the walls 
r a dozen deaths, a dozen re-births. The sou 1-m^oiy deep wit n 
3it is choked and smothered by the ponderous st rata 0 ^ 
is since worn, with the lusts, the passions, the sin You 
nil belong to each. It was sixteen centuries a go - \n1 mb u You 

ere a Roman proconsul, and I was, mutati is mutant 1. V™«ch ^ I am 
wr, a wanderer upon the face of the earth, a rav 
liven in the befogged state of his senses this TdiZtionTt d 
mineiice could be expected to digest. V 

npudont affront to his mteihgenw aroused ‘ mockery . 

“You will have ev.dence of this ? he said, is evidence? 
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the earthworm see the slurs? Mow, (lien, help him if | l0 
evidence of llieir existence? Ami hmv help man il ho asks few i fc 
ol what lies beyond IhemV" 1Cv ^ c ric 

Despite himself the Cardinal must admit that there was tWi H 
authority lor these implications. eo,0 ei(^ 

. *‘ An<l lluJ ntystagoguo continued, '‘since you « s Tc for i, 
isvilenco I shall hope to j-ivo you he I ore all is said. So corn! J ’ SOf *» 
hear me out. t, 


, . ’ : uuuui mo mqu shnm w 

limit list fill. I hen your Roman arrogance, your Homan seem? 
obluscalud your understanding. You supposed mo an ^ 

vim seducer, even as remains olarm t ymco and scepticism, lieiX** ! 
Hmse Homan tlays-a Jierilayo which has cursed and wai-J, Q 
ivety incarnation -still alllict you now. It Is so, Mon.siccj.L - 
iot interrupt me. b O, 


ev 

hear me out. 

“You were drawn to me in those far-oll'days as you arc drawn 
which is to say tlml you were inquisitive about mo; iuqimiHw no ' A 

mist i nst t n l 'I'ltiMi vnni- n “ a.. 

obit 
va 

those Homan tlavs- -a Jit*rii:u>« u-hi.-n t... u V.'T 1 ? 1 M ' nc,| ktg© 

every 

not interrupt me. 

“hi those days J was your Irieml. I realize. I (ho greatness 
myoiii soul, a, soul so closely in liino with mine ; and I sought tarJi' CQ 
It Hum in dull chrysalis rf«n«l p.klo. to « i, f,«o “om- ! 
unpyican, and bom those calm altitudes to survey eternity i 
have made you lord ol J.il'oaml Time, you who then, us now, were k 1 
the ephemera lord ol u fleshly envelope. 1 would have spread befo^ 
you ho J'i'uits o the Tree of 1 ilc and rendered you everlasthi^ 
myself, hit stubborn and obstinate in your puny pride you moctaJt 

Aml l Tr T'YT f an " went mytvw 

And hero the Cardinal, deathly pallid, ami with eyes that still S 

but wetc now dull und vacant, contrived at last to interrupt him ^ 

l required a supremo ollbrt to break through the well that 

^wHl im'i ‘ T l US • Vl1 ?' 10 co,U|ncr 11 ‘Wlteuky of articulation 
as will ti ammcla man in dreams. Hut he conceived that |»c had reccivS 
illumination, and at all costs he must voice it. - 

nrLiL!u U ?m ,U "rT” h ? aicd ‘ " Y « u «« Wandering Jew, tin 
) , 0 J ® r,,salem «l>at upon Our Lord, and Es doomed 
to walk the earth until lie comes again." 

SWOl> ! liko 11 ? mi,ow «^oss the Olympian calm ol 

considered llio'prelalo!" 10 SomnMI > «“ *«. v«,m,n.llJ„ B 

Jl” b fe7 , “". toJfl So yem m>i<l tl.cn, sixteen hand*, 
nio V lS °* ■ W ? n your w,ls 'vero baffled by proof of my unaccount 

n°° k :' 0rUOe flu,n ,hc <™h i»“ Vj 

Sin r e d Olorcd you ' Bui you hro wrong now as yon were 

o th^ InnioldcrtlmnCnrtnpliiliis, 

okiei than Jerusalem, where I was with Solomon at the building of the 



. ninlp And l shall survive them both. For I have eaten of the 1 fee 
fy ST' My elixir vitae is distilled from its fruits. To me, existence is 
stri „o 0 f beads ; a succession of brief moments of consciousness 
If eternity ; fleet inn, uncompreheiuled glimpses of the world, tome, 
“iZeeis a continuous stream, visible from its source to the limitless 
2? of eternity into which it flows. For me. this illusion men call 

rime has no reality. For I am Me Who Is.” 

Oil those last live words his vibrant, metallic voice had swelled to 
, mimnel-notc. Thence it fell again at once to its quieter level, 
r.' uyot that you tell me again, as you told me sixteen centuries ago in 
intinch that 1 am Cnriaphilus, proves that I have touched in you at 
* a chord of that soul-memory which survives deep down in each 
57, V What you have remembered is what you called me once before. 
L mo now help your poor human weakness. Look into this mirror 
Ind endeavour to see what once you were when last I was beside 

^Leaning his elbow cm the table beside the Cardinal, Caglioslio 
Extended his loft hand, which was gloved in black velvet. Cupped m 
he palm of it bo displayed a crystal sphere something less in circum- 

brcnce than a tennis-ball. , . , . 

f so dominated by now that, in obeying, he experienced no. sense ol 
derogating, Rohan directed his gaze as he was hidden. For some 
moment he stared into the empty depths of the crystal. Suddenly he 
moved and caught his breath. He loaned forward, peering. > 

.see. I sec,” he murmured thickly. “I sco men; a multitude, 

T ‘Sue youSnzo'upon tluiMribimc.” Cagliostro commanded. 

mun°oVme('iitmi height and powerful frame, boldly ieiUured 
With eyes that burn their way into one’s brain. He is m while a 

Snowy chlamys edged with gold. I know his face. Ail It,s ^' so1 '.* 

i:V : "And the man in the chair 7 Look at him: the man who s ts 
bow on knee and chin on list, with a proud sad face that is wreathed 

; he was breathing 

^Tho Blwoli hand n ited ? upon (ho crystal and ™ s y^'. 
drawn. Cagliostro drew hiniselfercci, and htsvoicoranB hard. Your 
Rft |f Marcus Vinieius, as you then were named. 

!° Vhef abiiiptriMS or movement and tono secn 2^ d 
Rohan sat up. roslorod to a norma a lertness The colon' xrept back 
into his chocks. Ilo passed a hand, long and slim, and delicate 
Woman’s, across eyes and brow 
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“You arc master of strange .secrets, sir," ho said sle>\ 
rhen he added a complaint. “M3' senses arc a litile dt t - V * y 1X11 
“That will pass.” Cagliostro spoke harshly, aticT^* * 1 
contemptuously. “No man may look down the a«>^ NvavC 
csaipo vertigo, ft will pass. What I have discovered t S ariC 
remains. So that you have faith, you may now prevail N ?, you ’ 
before. To help you ! am hero ; for your soul is now , , rc? - 
bear the secrets I could impart to you, to employ (j^ 1 u sl 
must never be bestowal unworthily. I 0111 at your ° Po’tf 
Louis. And my comint; is timely, if only so that r i iVl Scrvi< ? 
fortimo so sadly sapped by the Prince do (itnhncmta.” * ly *’ esl 
TI10 Cardinal was startled. “You know that V" 

Again Cagliostro waved a hand, lie was prodj^ 

"Does not all the world know it 7 ” he asked, like a ijv 1 ° 
make a mystery of (ho possession of knowledge rcach^I 1 , se< 
channels. ‘>y 


It was, indeed, common knowledge how much of hi** r 
dc Rohan had .sacrificed to buttress the honour of Ids |’ Uni .? ltu 
been so sadly imperilled by the bankruptcy of his ncr»j J l,y 'J 
dc Gucmenee. Vast though his wealth might he, it con U 1 « 1 

the strain of some thirty millions which that bankruplcv 

unnn it. With <lr»><\lu .■ . 1 


difficulties. ^swoopi, t K towards the or 

He was not, however, nt present concerned with this n , 
were consumed in the endeavour to extricate the prosom * t* 

r °“’.‘! s or,, d,c;im ' "«« TOiio 
It s all strange.; ho mummied. “So very sirange i r» c 
And yet something within mo seems to compel belief,” 

.. t^T Go(l J’ 0 thilllkci1 tlm( y° u we hi last given gmico tn , 

tho obstmacy of matoriai scepticism. You yield at lust to tho 
t vo knowledge of romcarnutiou deep in each of us; (l 10 

a Kru °! UlllWn Persistent in spite of temporary occ 
a belief that is at war with no creed that ever was.” * 

ono who rorai' a hi™S U '“'Th Rli T' ““T 1, ' vi, !‘ lflu 

th: “ l ’° 

itv Si " d P l8,IoHll '®» ,ls ««> speaking wit Iv fu 1 1 

pLi,~l" 1 . "!',",? Mounvvhilo. ,1,0,, J Yo„r lV,u 
“Ah yes ” The rS b [i ,uly ~ ^^'^losconsion \vi 1 h c om 1 1 1 
' yCS ' Th0 Carillna l* will- never, it must be ndmj 
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urotiBCst continued in suspension, ;i thing dial veered ns Cagli- 

suo blew upon it. He smiled wanly. “My nephew’s allairs arc 

knrbing millions. ... , , , 

f'luliostro, creel, dominant, Ins great head thrown hack, niado a 
•Hp gesture ’ol‘ cll'acement. “Dismiss your anxieties. 1 have been 
Sin'ilized a magician, and persecuted as a warlock, by the ignorance 
men Hut as you will come to perceive, l practise no magic that is 
'L the natural magic of knowledge, the application of the hidden 
wees of nature, tlu> fruits ol'stndy and of long centuries ol experience. 

tho secrets 1 have mastered, building upon what I learnt in 
'i„ n t Onypt from tho priests of Isis, who already hail glimmerings 
J these sciences, three are pre-eminent: the elixir of hie, the plul- 
imnhor’s stone with its power of transmuting metals, and tire gilt ol 
icalini! all ills to which the Mesh is .subject. The last 1 hold at the 
llsDOStvl ofsulVoring mankind ; i he second I place at the service ol those 
diom I can trust not to abuse the power that gold bestows; (lie first 

emml most jealously from all save the few the very fow --who, 

aider tho most rigorous tests, give prool that the indefinite prolonga- 
Ion of their lives will be for the honclU ol Immanily. 

“When I shall have relieved your most urgent need, as I so easily 
in, and when, thereby, I shall have increased your faith in me we may, 
f y 0ll so incline, turn our attention to matters ol real and abiding 

^ There was much more of the same kind be I ore they parted on that 
jitohil day. It followed from it that Count Cagliostro presently 
ransferred himself from Ids Strasbourg lodging to be an honoured 
aiost at tho Cardiiml-Princo’s imposing Chateau do Savcine. Ilteio, 
by tho orders of a bemused prelate at once attracted and icpellcd, 
ivho knew not what to boliovo, a laboratory was prepared lot him. 
And there, one day, a month later, he set a crown to the enipue lie was 
Obtaining over Lands do Rohan by demonstrating tlwl his claim to 
transmute base metal into gold was no mountebank s boast. Fi om the 
Licible set up in that laboratory he withdrew an ingot o pure gold of 
[he value of live thousand livrus. which under the Cardinal s eyes he 
| m d transmuted out of lead. Mo presented it to his noble host, as a 
more earnest of all that was to come, with as light and casual a manne. 
its if he wore handing him a leaf plucked Irom a tree '» 

For the manufacture of more, however, there weio cor mmy uii 
eats that Cagliostro lacked, and so as to come within icach of these 
ho proposed to his noble patron that they should transfer themselves 

to Paris, to the I Intel do Rohan. , r . fif ... 

Meanwhile, pemline this le.mwai. Ills .apL.rU'.cnLs a. Uio ClijUoaL. 
de Savorno were daily becoming more and more thumb y 
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was noble, wealthy and fashionable in Alsace, attract- 
as a healer and a man of marvels, a fame which ripple C | 5* by 
widening circles over the face of Franco, and set Parj s . 
expectation of his advent, l tsel/ 

Arrogant, domineering, impatient even, ho would 
tho press of distinguished suitors, his great head t!uv? lo vo 
terrible, uncanny eyes at once dazzling and awing those VVr * ^ 
fixed them. Waving his short, powerful, jewelled htlrwi ' 
gestures, ho chattered constantly in that <|uecr, inflated ^ * n 
that was compounded of halinn, ft a tin unto French Jflr £5^ 
Spanish, a sort of lingua franca (hat would have beer* llc * S< 
understood in any country where a Romanco Ianguiig 0 
Ho was abrupt and harsh of speech and manner, obsoiwj VVf * 9 , 
amenities that obtained in the polite world which now t!* 5 * g 
him. Hut as a healer his success was manifest; and jP* 11 ** 
malingerers and hypochondriacs, luit also with tho gfliHii n °^ ° 
Sometimes lie would display his powers of reading tli e \ 
man’s soul, and sometimes he would even foretell a future e S< J°* 

Very soon the respect commanded for him by tho Vei l C . 
dinal-Princo was converted by tho clear magnitude of his o\°* 
reverence and ovoji worship. No enemy troubled tho Se y n -i 
days until suddenly tho Prince do (Mticndo, the man 
extravagances had rendered C.agliostro’s services so tjVmtw 
Cardinal, came gliding like a malevolent snake into this PyiorT 

Monsieur dc Guemondo was a liard-hittcn man of Ti a 
regarding the Hereafter with a good deal of mistrust „.Yd 
Present accepting no more than tlioso material parts of whrS 
Ids senses enabled him to test the evidences. The chart at >.\i 
quackery which in that disjointed period of transition were r 
in France moved him to contempt. That Ids undo, tho unci 
whom he was depending for his existence, should ho ful | i nr , ~ 
one of these cmpirics-for that was Monsieur do Gu$ineii«£>* s 

r^Uostro— aroused in him tho remorseless anger that 
of selfish fear. 

He descended suddenly upon the Clullciiu do Savorrto witl 
to disillusion the Cardinal and send the warlock puckmrr 
with something besides indignation and common sense, ho never ci 
that ho should accomplish his object. 

f fiWd in ofa So ‘ >lcmbcr «tay. and, being bi< 

2 T n as \ ad chnoflod from his travelling-clot lies, i 
curb until afterwards his agnostic impatience. / 

Ji; v 2 ncccssair that Cagliostro should bo pointed om 
among tho considerable company at tho open (able kept L>y tlie 
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t cardinal. Tho man’s dominant air anti magnetic personality 
S, h i‘ m sulltcicnlly conspicuous. AIiImhibIi overdressed-- his black 
5 coat was excessively j’ old- laced, am! ho wore with it a red waist - 
llK l «vcr-jo\velled, and although his table maimers left much to 
c desired, yet he escaped being ridiculous or even vulgar by the 
L QS tic assurance of his demeanour. • 

■Observing the spell which the man appeared to cast upon those 
bout him meet inn nnco or twice ami finding himself unable to support 
heuhaco’of those singularly uncanny eyes. Monsieur tie Gueniendc 
to apprehend that the battle ahead might sternly test his strength. 
Nevertheless he engaged it intrepidly with his uncle in the magnili- 
L pillared library whither the Cardinal conducted him after supper. 

j.{j s imminence took it seal at his ormolu-encrusted wriling-lnblo, 
/hilst his nephew faced him from a tall arm-chair upholstered in rod 
olvet on which was embroidered an R surmounted by a coronet. 

' Monsieur do OmSmemio was approaching thirty. Like his uncle 
owns tall and slender, and be boro also in his countenance a strong 
Kcniblanco to tho Cardinal, hut lacked the Curdinal’s gentle candid 
ir, lie sat back, crossed his legs, and plunged straight into the 

"1 have come, monseigneur, to talk to you about this man who 

alls liitnsoir Count Cugliosiro.” . , , , . ... 

Ills l.iminenco, of imperturbable urbanity, looked mildly at his 


mpuuw. 

“How should you prefer to call him, (Juries ( 

“An impudent impostor,” was the downright answer. ’ A common 
windier; a quacksalver whoso prnpor place is on the lent Neuf; a 
harlatau who makes a victim of Your Eminence. What his real name 
nay be I have not yet ascertained.” 

The handsome Cardinal betrayed no annoyance. But thoio was 
ome sorrow in his glance. ”1 could bear with n goodgmcoobesuoli 
victim us Count Cagliostro makes mo. I can bear it thankfully oven , 
ml so, my dear Charles, should you, considering how much we ate 

lk ° ; ‘Ah!°And how much is ho likely to owe to you by the time die has 
uvadcd Paris, as l hour is tho intention, under your wart ted »po so - 
hip; by the time you have presontod him at Com t and set him on t 
/ay to swindle all tho people of our world ?” r . , nml 

“You arc vulgar and commonplace m your views, Ctouks. 
ommisemto me Ihnl 1 should discover it in a man of my own 


! l0 Mm*.„ do Gufcnonb tamed forward. "MonMlgaeur I have 
icen looking into this man’s history.” 
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" ,n lJul '»>' dear Charles, perhaps 1 cm „ , 
ihe information you already possess, l ook ac .his 
u line wlmc hand on the middle linger of which He -until » (lc 
«*">' ™™d with rho R,.l, a „ arms. t a n ft" 8 ' ?“ 

CUB , 0 S "„ Aral only ,, gif,. evidence of his ,1m" 
CEc.it u»n of lus own. In (he laboratory above-stairs r nmo'iV s 
taken Iroin (ho crucible in which it was fused by him.” ’ y ‘ C ’ *** 

'‘JunyltTy !” scolled Monsimn do CiinSmemie . 

h ho can do that, what need to Jive upon you T ' ^ J, ’ e8lcr 
"I le does not live upon mo. 1 lore it is he, not | who k n. . 
hictor. And what of the cures lie daily makes u ptmull-cnnl 1 Wl 
times ot maladies accounted mortal? is that iui'Herv? a 't S °n' 
doae freely, without ,vom, reuse, for the l^{S£j5y ? 
way o an impostor, a (|iiaeks;tlver? And then the ahns ^ist ih 

?i f in , " 1<l . kos * JHWShry/ A stupidity of them;, liciom F 

he is indeed a juggler, ho must ho the richest jtimdoi* tint i f 
Wlwncc does lie derive his wealtli, ( |,.„ les r ' ' & 

I un enlighten You* liuinence upon that, lor I have been •«, mi, 
lo Inform myself. |f« derives it from the lories of»«,ltaJ IS 

£=!• 

u “* **• 1,1 

• 

l,y " * 

His Excellency Count Cttyliostro." 

0 JrS^ircS^rvV" 0 ' ,l>10 "" * lir ■» » ™>vc„ K1 „ 
mo onmurco, e, vo a m S " c ' «* » "Ite 

maimer in which ho set I ffeci », t ■ 1,10 car ™8° of hisll0il(l «><'* 
upon (ho Prince do GutJicnfo ’lli^Id “i Wh ^ woro s,ca<!il} 
observed now Hie sullenncss whiHi , , &C ° 11 W mMy movem ent mui 

to conceal. . 1 C1 0 H>ung man was not concerned 

.AS tho door closed, he tailed, art, m.,inmi„i„ 8 sreudy r«rd 
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mder which Monsieur tie Gufimenio, lo his profound annoyance, 
icgan to, fee! uncomfortable. lie spoke, subduing his resonant 

“If 1 seem lo be inopportune, Monsieur tie Gudnicnfo, ifl interrupt 
he criticisms you -wore about to oiler, you have in this more matter 
or thankfulness than you may suspect.” 

The Cardinal smiled his satisfaction at this immediate evidence ol 
Dagliostro’s supernatural gifts of omniscience. Hut Monsieur de 
3u6mcn£c did not choose to he impressed. 

"An easy guess, sir. I trust, for the sake of the wits ol those you 
Iclude that you have more convincing tricks of clairvoyance.” 

His l.-minencc Hushed with pain ut (his coarse insult. He would 
tavo spoken, but the mystagoguo raised a hand in a gesture thal im- 
wriously commanded Hint the answer be left to him. 1 !c had remained 
;(am ling on wide-planted feet within a yard or so ol Monsieur de 
3ix5nienoc, and his uncanny eyes never left the young man’s lace. He 

ipoke quietly. . . . , , . . 

“There is no ground for resentment. Monsieur do viiiomence but 

na kcs himself the mouthpiece of the vulgar and ol the base calumny 
n which (lie vulgm deal. Men will ever sneer at what they do not 
indorstmul. That is why they remain fast in the si unc ol their 
)rutish ignorance. Kindliness dictates that l deliver Your hmmcncc s 
lOphovv from the fog that envelops him to lus own hurt. If You i 
Eminence will give me leave alone with him lor a lew moments T shall 

1000 to accomplish it.” .... 11/vcn 

Rohan smiled. “That will he yol another miracle. He lose at 
3nce. “By all means, since you are so generously disposed, enlighten 
this maladroit young man. I shall be at hand, in my closot. 

Ho moved, tall and stately, with a silken swish ol lus scat let ioIks, 
to a little door thal led to a small adjoining chamber which be lic- 
ijucntly used for his studies, Monsieur de Gudmcnee >P><jnS Jo _ 

Lt, at first purely out of deference to his uncle. But as the little n loo 
jloscd upon His Hminonce lie betrayed yet another reason for that 

"“'“M.Sbur Cue, lios.ro, 1 huvo no wish lo hear you. I will not 

remain to be annoyed by your impertinences. ihmuch 

The Count, who had deferentially been lacing 1 Hw doo: r Ihioush 

which His I-miuence had passed, lumed slowly to confront 
“Are you afraid, Monsieur do Guuncnce l 

‘■or hoiliB convinced nmiinsl your pieconceptions ,ot ™ine >™r 
prejudices destroyed, Look ill me. l ook in my luce, in my ey , 
sir." 
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The Prince looked up to meet that burning intent plancc n 
loweied his eyes again, his manner sullen. "Why should r do /hi ?! * 
he asked contemptuously. at ' j 

“To conquer the dillieuUy that you experience in doing it ” 
“Dillicully ? You want to laugh, I think.” Ami in defiance son, 
10 prove how easily he could support those awful eyes, he stared Li if ! 
into them. ' j 

, “ sil < iow,1 > Monsieur de Guemente,” the Count commanded w ! 
with a slu ng Monsieur do Guihnemto sank again into the tall red Ll ' 
"Why, here’s to huniour you, then. Uni I warn you not to I 
niy patience, ’ Ho was conscious oven as Jie spoko that he was min! ^ 
jacfancy as a cloak for a vague discomfort, for an irritating sense h 1 
he was being dominated. UKU j 

Count Cugliostio hogan to talk, in a low, crooning voice '<i ' 
remember once, nearly two thousand years ago, as I was walkiiiR n,, : 
evening on l ie shore ol Lake Tiberias, r mot a man whoso mind waL 
ns obstinately delimited as ts your own lo the things that may [1 
apprehended through the bodily senses.” y “ 

After Unit, partly hecauso what the mystagogite said seemed oik 
heiish, part y because oi the jargon in which lie delivered himself tb 
I mice could understand hut little of wluit he was being told, Jhiimlm 
islencd, consciousness vaguely grew that something was happening to 
him, something which inspired him will, an increasing diead m 
horn which he could no longer escape. The glare of the oyes il 
which he was staling had become intolerable, yet ho found hiniseif 
powerless to seek relief by averting his guzo. ! I is own oyes were held 
ns iticsisubly as inexplicably, as his very will to avert them was caught ' 
in some impalpable tentacle against which it scorned useless to strut* 

1 he eyes into which ho gazed grew in size to the dimensions of the cm •: 
ol an oki they .continued to dilato until they wore great twin pools 

mill ll ‘! y | in0IHinit ! n, ° 11 s,,u?, ° fi lowin « P»ol in which he fell that'- 
p escntly lie must plunge and drown himself. And all the while that 
thoiimg voice growing mare and more distant was pursuing with its 
unintelligible narrative, adding something to tlto utter suhji nation of 
his senses. Gradually at first, then will, increasing sSe s i 
consciousness diminished until it was totally blotted out. 

For what ensued wo must follow Monsieur de OuimcncVs own 

- w-dllf ?r SDl < 0 , Wn by h,m 1,1 a jctlcr somo years thereafter, He was 
awakened from that singular slumber into which he had lapsed hv the 

a - 8,cm W V ,ik0 to* of I^SoTlhfah nS 

ClC ,T d r ,n, ° ,h0 liukli »B note of the Sevres 
clock on he tall overmantel, h was striking the hour often. 

1 this 1,0 klMW tluU his >aps8 could only have been momentary, 
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and as iio recovered lie round lhal the queer spell to which he hud been 
^succumbing was shattered, and he was once more entirely himself. 
He was still sealed in (ho tall red elmir, but Cagliostro no longer 
stood before him. The man of mystery had moved over to the lire- 
place, and was planted there now beside the clock, his shoulders to the 

overmantel, t . , ... 

Monsieur do Clinhnondo’s In st and dominant emotion was iiulignn- 
; ( j on t | l0 m ore bitter hecitusc he could not understand the nature of 
Hho trick that had been played upon him. h was from anxiety to show 
bit this trick, whatever it might bo, had failed that he sprang to his 
feottmd gave expression to his wrath in terms that took no account of 
Cagliostro’s feelings. 

"Miserable buffoon, do you dream that you can constrain mo to 
remain here to listen to your lying explanations ? ff you do, you arc as 
mistaken as when you suppose that f could be deceived by them, I 
have nothing to say to you, nothing to hear from you. My affair is 
■with your silly dupe, 1 1 is Eminence, my uncle.” 

Cagliostro remained impassive. “So be it, sir. I’ll not detain you. 
I moroly ask that you remark the time. You will have noted that It 

has just struck ten.” 1 

"Go to the devil," said tie Gucmemio, and strode tempestuously 
across the room, to pass into the closet to which the Cardinal had with- 
drawn. Mo was conscious of being swept along by a tide of ungovern- 
able anger, and this was swollen by the mildness with which the ever 
urbane Cardinal-Prince received him. 

• Ilia Eminence stood reading by a bookcase on the far side of the 
ifttlo room. Between him and his nephew there was a writing-table, 

! on which some documents were pinned down by a paper-weight in 
tho shape of a miniature, but fairly solid, silver battle-axe. At his 
nephew’s gusty entrance he closed tho book upon his forefinger and 

looked up. , ' . n , „„ 

"Well, Charles? Mas His Excellency satisfied you? 

Recklessly out of his towering passion tho young man answered: 
“Do you suppose mo as besotted as yourself that I could condescend 

to listen to that charlatan’s impostures ?’ 

"Charles!” His Eminence raised Ins brows, his eyes grew lound 

in horror, “r think you are wanting in respect-’’ 

“What respect do you inspire, you, a Prince of ‘ llo f5 7jS; 
fending yourself to the swindling plans oflhisscoundiel, this gaol b 
Ills Knee stiffened where he stood. His voice was cold and 

!,0 ‘ "Monsieur, you go loo fur. You will leave 

you will never enlor It again until you have sued fot and obtained 
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pardon, both from me and from Monsieur do Cagliostro, for y 0lir 
insulting words.” 

“Sue pardon from this mountebank! I?” 

“On your knees, monsieur.” 

“Why, you fool,” stormed Monsieur tie GiuSnieiuie, lost in hj s 
rage to reason and deconey alike, "do you know what ho is? Do yo^ 
know, lor example, that in England lie was gaoled lor swindling and 
for debt? I lutvo proofs of it, and ..." 

“I care not what you have, monsieur. You will leave my housont 
once, I do not permit myself to be addressed in such terms as tiros© 
which you have employed. You have gone loo fur. You havo for. 
gotten the respect duo, not only to my person, but to my olllco, Tn al] ■ 
my life this has never happened to mo before. You say that this man 
has been gaoled for debt. Whether it is true or not, that fate is one 
that is very likely to overtake you in the near future; Ibr from this 
mosnont you cease to interest mo; you may wrestle with your ow 0 
dilTieultics, and yourself satisfy the creditors you Imvo abused, ns yon 
have ahtiscd my patience anil my good nature, Not another penny of 
mine shall stand between you and the falo you have invited.” 

“My God I" cried Monsiem de (Imhncniic. Hut oven now there 
was more anger than dismay in his soul. 

“With that knowledge tako your departure, sir, and do not venture 
to return, You are mi tngrale whom F never wish to see again." 

Trembling with fury, Monsieur do (iucmemJo steadied himself with 
it hand upon the wriling-iable. Mo controlled himself to ask in a voice 
that was steady, dangerously steady, considering his condition: 'T s 
that your last word, monscigneur." 

With a great dignity theCurdiiiul replied : “My Inst word, monsieur," 

“Then your last word it shall bo,” said his JYen/.icd nephew, and 
snatching up the silver battle-axe, he hurled it straight mid true at his 
undo's august head. He saw it strike him Hill upon the brow Wore 
I-lis Eminence could so much as pm up u hand to avert the unexpected 
missile; ho saw the blood gusli forth; saw the tall scarlet figure sway an 
instant whore it stood, the lino hands clawing the air us if seeking a 
support ; then, with a sound as of a rush of wings, the Cardinal-Prince 
sank togother, crumpled and fell, to lie inert. 

• Terror-stricken by his deed, his blind rage driven forth by panic. 
Monsieur dc Gudmcneo leaned forward over the table, clawing its sides 
with nerveless hands. “Monsoigneur 1 Monscigneur I" he cried, in a 
choking wail, thon sprang past tho table and went to kneel beside ilia 
fallen man. Horror camo up liken great lido about him at sight of the 
gaping vortical wound in tho brow, where tho nxo, hard-driven at close 
quarters, had split the skull, His Eminence was quite dead. 
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Then, as lie knelt there, paralysed in body and in spirit, lie heard 
the tJoor open softly behind him. I lo looked up and round, to behold 
Cagliostro, stern and grim, upon live threshold. 

' "Wretched man, what have you done?” asked the vibrant voice. 

The Prince leapt to his loot. There was blood on his hands and on 
the ruffles at his wrists. “It is your act,” he raved. “Yours. Behold 
the havoc you have wrought. It is you who arc responsible for 

'^Cagliostro preserved a terrible calm. “Toll that to your judges if 
you think it will save you from being broken on the wheel, from being 
disembowelled alive for this hideous parricide. Ah, you quail! But 
that >s the least of the punishment in store for you. You will have 
earned the execration of all upright men for this horrible murder of 
your uncle and benefactor. Your name will hereafter become a 
byword." 

“Cease! In (iod’s name, cease I" cried Monsieur dc GiiCmenec. 
“Do you think 1 do not realize it V And then his tone changed to a 
piteous whine. “Sir, sir, you arc reported lo possess more than human 
lowers. Of your pity, l»ol|> me in this my dreadful need." 

"Ah I You believe in mo now. It is true that I possess more than 
ordinary human powers; bill the power to raise the dead is not within 

t,1C "is it not ? Is it not T Monsieur dc Gudmondo reverted abruptly 
to his earlier frenzy. Ho was leering now with wicked cunning. "So 
much the worse for you. Since yours is tho blame, you shall bear the 
punishment. I will rouse the house, and declare that it was you who 
did this thing. What then, my friend? What then? Will your word 

weigh against mine, do you suppose?" , , 

Cagliostro smiled. "Ingenious. Unfortunately there is a witness. 

look behind you, Monsieur." 

Startled, Monsieur do Oudmondo looked round. Dimly in the 
shadows of a farther doorway, a doorway of whose existence he had 
been in ignorance, ho discerned tho figure of a man. Looking moio 
closely his straining oyes recognized the Baron do Planta. How ong 

have vou been there, Monsieur? ho asked. , 

Cold and stern tho Baron answered him : "Pram tho moment that 

yOU 'Ite°cmfnif , o ! wont out of Monsieur (to GuemonSe, taking alt fury 
th £ “Si blood-stained hands in n gesture of impotence. 

Vital shall I do 7 Mon Dial*, what shall r do? 

“What nro you prepared to do 1 1 1 can save you I .isken (-aguosu 


with 

“Wh; 1 
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can you, what help can any, give? You have said that you 
raise the dead.” 

“True. Hut I can undo what is done. Even that is noss 
swell as l, for I am He Who Is. Listen, my prince, and seek to 
stand. This deed of yours is something done in time. Time 
not a reality, not one of the fundamental verities. It is an illil 
human convention for the measuring of actions concerned wi 
little moment of existence, this heartbeat in eternity which t 
life, To such as I who stand untrammelled by the bonds of tir 
past and the future tiro as they are in eternity ; that is to say [\ 
not at all ; for in eternity there is always and only the present 
were to turn time back for you, Monsieur do GuemoiuSo; if | 
turn it back to tho moment at which you rose to go in quest c 
uncle, so that all that now lies in the past would lie once moro 
future and would he inevitable. If I were to do this what won 
do for me ?” 


"Lor you?" Monsieur do (iinimenc'e could only stare and 
Nevertheless, he answered the fantastic question, passionately sc 
“God knows there is nothing that I would not do." 

Cugliostro approached him, smiling gently. “I ask a little 
of you in return for so much. You have procured from Fi 
evidence that l was in prison there. You have been at great pj 
do this simply so that you might destroy my credit with your uuo 
raise a barrier to my accompanying him to Paris. I am not tl 
great prophet who has suffered imprisonment. Some have evci 
put to death by tho vicious ignorance of men. For myself! rear a 
lroni that revelation. Hut others whom I am concerned to hoi 
servo must sillier if, yielding to prejudice, they should turn from 
What I oiler you now is this : if you will swear to me oi 
honour as a gentleman to destroy this evidence which you havo \ 
such pains in obtaining and never to mention this matter to a 
soul, I on my side will so pul back the clock for you, that wli 
been will ho still to como and may therefore bo avoided. D 
swear, monsieur?” 


There was such firm authority in the voice that even the .Sadi 
mind of Monsieur doGttfmcnto was moro than half conquered 
Feebly tho other hall still battled with reason. 

‘^wliat you are proposing is impossible.” 

n i s ' y ™!o“i;c.""° expc " win you swonr us 1 re ‘ 

Desperately came the answer : “I swear I I swear 1” and in p 
dictated! 0 WaS CirCUms,nnllRlly « ivon ln 11,0 terms Cagi 
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As Monsieur tie (iuemenoc uttered the last formidable word of it, 
hie senses swam. He had a moment of faintness, which even as it 
‘took him lie attributed to the strain of what ho had endured. 
Then his senses cleared, and as sight, momentarily occluded, was 
restored to him, he found himself in the library, seated once more in 
iho tall red chair, his legs composedly crossed. 

For a moment he could not understand how he had come there, or, 
■indeed, anything. I lis wits were in chaos. Then, out of it, emerged a 
slvun pellucid perception of the thing lie had done and ol Hie humble 
s tint ion in which he found himself. Wild-eyed lie looked round, and 
mv amliosiro standing as before by Iho overmantel m such a position 
lhat his shoulders eclipsed the face of Hie Sevres clock. I le stood with 
wide-planted feel, his countenance as enigmatically calm as that of 

Amliilaba upon his nenuphar. . 

“Weil, sir V Well?” The sight of him thus stirred Monsieui do 

(juiSmonoo to distraction. “You know what is to do.” 

The booming voice answered him. “It is done. 

"nono? Ills done?” ...... 

Cagliostro shrugged in weariness. “The stupidity ol human nature 
am lie unfathomable. Did you expect to witness some visible, ma ot ml 
Ration? What is demo is an elfort to the spirit, ot the will, sir. 

L ° 1 Vo ITince obeyed. I lo turned his hands about as ho: stared at them. 
Tlioy were wiiito and clean ; there was no lamtost trace ol l lo l )0 
then or upon his rullles. Vacantly, loolishly. Iw looked im n at 
Cagliostro. and Cagliostro answered Hie ugonized question in Hies 

Wi,i "U^e accomplished no less than I promised, Monsieur - do 
Ciucnienee. We have stepped back in time.” Ho moved aside disclos- 
ing the face of the blue and gold Sivros clock ami as lie mom l it f began 
to strike the Hour of ten, just as it had struck m Hie moment before 

(juemeueo had risen to go to his uncle. nrrffr from 

A sense of awe encompassed him, ot a quite diftoicnt Older Horn 

of some ^ 10 4*°^' i' ^ ^ °Tii ^ , vit l roonT bey 0 iid 

buck ; but the dead could not tie restored to hie. Tn that room beyond 

,h Tu— CT0S5Ml uw room 
10 x riS »•— * * 

persuaded of the error with which ho did me injustice. 
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ist by (ho rustic of silken robes, ami, as Monsieur 
ward, wild-eyed, clutching the arms of his chair, OH' 
figure of the Cardinal came into view and l>aiis C( .j <5; t*** 
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From within the close! he was answered by a m 0v 
manifest by (ho rustle of silken robes, and, as Monsieur 
sat forwaix 
some figure 

lintel, His Em3ne?.:e f smooth of brmv and calm of eye, c ^* 
urbane as over, was (juicily smiling his satisfaction. ^ipo- 

"I knew ho would lind it easy to convince you, < 'Iwrlcs - 
in it, Men of the same blood must bold together in j\|i t4 5^ * 
things,” Mis elegant hand was placed affectionately upon r> 
shoulder. “Von will lirnl ! I is Excellency, Charles, l lie arch -o ' 
fraud and error. Trust hint as I do, and you cannot fail to 
"I think lie holds the proof of that,” said Cagliostro 
Monsieur de (iuemence, breathing with dillicitltv IOt ^ 



Many years later, in his prison in the fort toss of , San t,.c 0 ,i 
(liaumaturgy had brought him into the clutches of iIio"Yloiv 
Cagiiostro (old this story to a young, 1 >omimvtin who tout bce./d 
to show him the error of his ways, 1 

“When wo reflect,” he ended, "that till this that lUo p.ji 
Gulmcndo had scon and heard and fell and done Intel no 
save in my mind tmd will, may we not ask ourselves wluu fI 
objective truth?" * l,tcl 


run DI -ATI I- MASK 

ARMAND DE BAZANC0U11T POSSESSCn, AS WK SHAH. SRI!, VISION , 
gut ol mterenco. These, in spite of shortcomings which we sha 
see, might, under tiny ministry but that of Thiroux dc Crosno 

far * A y °! ,ng man of «« otl *l»»|ie. elegant appoint! 
n J® nner » ho 'boved freely in tlio world of fashion, 
where regarded ns an amiablo triller, and nowhere susnoct 
assocuttion wuh the King’s LicmemmKleuera! of VoL * ' 

Monarchy • ,|,a l rt °f Iho ^tigcdy towards which tho I* 

Monarchy was sweeping that the ollicc of LieutcmuU-Gciic ru I was 
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, { j W incompetent de Crosne. A self-sufficient numskull, whom 
"iirt influence alone hail hoisted to his position, he concerned himself 
lost exclusively with petty oppressions of a people which, schooled 
T consciousness of its rights, was becoming impatient of every form 
f tyranny. He hud no ear lor the distant nuiUcrings of the storm, no 
° g for the signs that alarmed Ha/.ancouiT, no patience with Bazan- 
f .fs attempts to claim his attention for these portents. 

® Above all, Buzaueoiut mistrusted the idealists who were loosed 
the world of Louis XVI. lie know the danger of these pseudo- 
htcllectuals, these theorists who in crazy conceit would destroy the 
evlstiiu’ order without discerning how to replace it. He was aware 
of the dangerous forces of ilhiminism that toiled underground in 
fcrimny his allention cmtghl by the edict of the Elector of Bavaria 
ncainst secret societies. He had studied tho malign activities of 
Weislwupt, and he suspected the mysterious Count Alexandre de 
fncliosho' who had descended upon Baris under the exalted sponsor- 
Jj:,, 0 f (he Cardinal-Prince Louis de Rohan, but who came no man 
know whence, tiiui who worked miracles that staggered humanity, of 
L,,,, a missionary of the German adept. Therefore, in order to 
investigate at close quarters, he had procured initiation to the Coptic 
Freemasonry over which t ’agliostro presided. 

Ho boro the IVuits of his observations m the Lodge ol Supreme 
Wisdom to de Crosnc, and was mocked for his pains. 

"f wonder what mare's nest you will be discovering next. An 
organization working in secret, you say, for the destruction ol the exist - 
Inc order. To what end, then 7 To what end 7 „ 

‘‘So that they may rebuild it — by (heir lights --on a nobler plan. 

“I am to believe, then, that men of birth, such as the Caidmat- 
Princc do Rohan, (ho Prince do Soubisc, the Due de Lhai'trcs Monsieur 
* Verg Dimes, nml many mi.ro of tor kind, are conspmng foi then 
own overthrow. Tlmt is what you mvito mo to believe. My dear 
taZi 'l T.to not make rouse, r shall end by asking myse 
wlidlier so bright nn intelligence as yours is not wasted m my dull 

llCl h' wasnieciroly what llaznncoim was beginning to ask himself. 
But he practised patience imdcr the ironic glance of the Lieutenant- 

degrees there are in this 

Coptic Freemasonry 7” „ 

ritual and their 
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fantastic mummeries, supply u convenient facade, behind which 
the higher degrees, the sinister real work of the revolutionaries! 


secretly performed.’ 

For a moment do Crosnc was serious. 


revolutionaries: 

“You will 


osne was serious. “You will have proof 1 
this? You have been initialed to these higher degrees'?” i 

“Not yet. But r am seeking initiation, so that l may confirm thl 
suspicions.” ^ 

The Minister took him up on the word. “Suspicions I Death I 
my life! Shall I bring a storm about my ears from the nobility a' 
France, whom this charlatan amuses, upon no better grounds thS 
those of your suspicions ? You are out of your senses, [ think, ~ ^ 
bring mo something bettor than that before I incommode 
de Cagliostro.” 

Bazancourt departed in wrathful determination to confront thi 
Lieutenant-General with evidence of his abounding futility, ht quci 
of it you behold him some weeks fitter mingling in the fiishioil 
crowd that paid court to Cagliostro in his simtlingly appointed hone, 
in the Hue St. Claude. 

The mystagogue was holding a reception in the spacious sybariti 
salon (hat provided so subtle and suggestive a sotting for his pcculia 
genius, blending the crafts of Hast and West in French mari|iioteriottni 
rugs from Smyrna and Ispahan, ami symbolizing the wisdom of nn 
liquity by, here, a statue of Isis, and, yonder, a bust of I lippocrntc 
upon a Louis Quinze console. Me was receiving his noble Ibllowlrii 
lor the particular purpose of doing honour to lloudou, andadmirln 
the imposing bust ol' himself which that famous sculptor had ins 
completed. 

Of middle hoigtu and stocky build, with the shoulders of an Atlas 
the mystagogue bore in his person the coarseness of a Calabriat 
peasant with (lie majesty of an emperor. Mis dress was an ucslhetk 
outrage, Over n scarlet waistcoat and scarlet breeches, he wore a pre 
velvet coat that was heavy with gold. Valuable Spanish luce foamei 
at his wrists and throat ; diamonds sparkled on his breast, on hi: 
lingers and on the buckles of his shoes in a profusion that served K 

ur!i Ud / Jf W0lkl ’J 1 !! 1 110 P° s »»scd l ho secret of their manufacturo 
Without fineness of feature, yet his counlonimce was of a bold.com 

And tin: 
Mesdame: 

spellbound upon Ins utterances.Tmrihnn 

odief Uli " lKG d ° Rohiln ’ ,ho 1>rincc (lc Sw Wso and a do! i 

othci scarcely less eminent. 

As suited the occasion, it was of an that the Master discoursed 


Without fineness of feature, yet his counlonimce was of a I 
rnawlmg power that compelled the veneration he enjoyed, 
not merely from frivolous, sensation-loving women, such ns 
de olignac, do Choiseul, D’Avriucourt, and the like, 1 
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;■ his queer Italianate French that at times was difficult to follow. He 
Iked of Leonardo, of Michelangelo, and even of Praxiteles, as if lie 
id personally known them in former avatars. He repeated sayings 
Rich he attributed to one or another of them; he disclosed secrets 
ithcr to unpublished which he seemed to imply that he had observed 
i their working methods. Thus he entranced his audience by these 
esh revelations of a knowledge so vast that it seemed to encompass 
|l Creation. 

In lioudon he declared, with a hand affectionately poised upon the 
fUbarrassed sculptor’s shoulder, that the spirit of Donatello lived 
gain. In fact, he seemed to hint that the Florentine had been re- 
tcarnated in the Frenchman, Like Donatello, Houdon possessed, 
O pronounced, the uncanny art of endowing inert bronze or marble 
^ith the very quality of life. He reminded his gaping listeners that 
/hen Pope Clement had seen Houdon’s St. Bruno, he had exclaimed: 
;He would speak if it were not that the rules of his order impose silence.” 

: "And you may say the same of this,” he told them pointing 
Iranmlically to the bust of himself. 

This, at least, was true, thought Bazancourt. For Houdon had 
produced a head so vital that, had it been tinted.it might have passed 
i>r living tlcsh and bone. 

With amazing insight and clarity, Cagliostio went on ro expound 
ho difference between art, such as Houdon’s, and mere craftsmanship, 
mch as that of some others whom he mentioned ; and then, the belter 
6 illustrate his meaning, he exhibited some grotesque masks in wax 
,hat lioudon had modelled for the amusement of the Master. Among 
;h.em was a death-mask of Rousseau that sent a shiver through those 
ivho beheld it, and drew from Monsieur de Soubise the comment: 
ir So horribly natural that it scarcely seems a mask. Rather is it as if the 
actual dead face had been sliced off.” 

Then Cagliostro was garrulously expounding art in Greece and 
art in Romo, and came by way of this to other Roman matters, at! in 
that manner of reminiscence which enthralled his disciples and irritated 


til© sceptic Bazancourt. #i «. 

The Lieutenant-General’s agent, however, found a salve fortius 
irritation in the propinquity of the Countess of Cagliostro. * 
month now he had been paying her a flagrant court Fewscru,^ 
ever troubled Monsieur de Bazancourt; none where a woman 
concerned It was among his failings that he suffered from a tempera- 

“• il is iU5t as poS5iWe ,hat 
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Sorafina de Cngli os tro’s beauty, tiding upon his Sl , 
inspired him with this rather ignoble line of attack: 
however, (ic had reached a stage whore his uudti C j* JmP* 
was in danger of becoming an end in itself. Anil i V s 
being noticed more than ho suspected. No longer cOJ 
fashionable parade along the (.'ours la Rcine in the j ^ 

which it had been his habit to drive. Instead he lif 
there on horseback, obviously so that he might 0 
company of the lovely Mcrafitm do ( ugliostro, whose ^ 

frequently devoted to riding on umtzimv. And his rol*°V 1 ' I1: 
in a measure us they increased in intimacy, drew him l\j r* llonS 
the object he had started out to serve. When he r Cjl £ 

persuaded himself that he merely awaited opportunity^ 0 * 1 
not scare the game hy too brusque an approach. a’ M j 
opporlimily too clear to bo neglected presented itself 1 4 ] 

upon tho lady’s chair. aS 

Cagliostro’s discourse on ancient Romo and Rom-, , ^ 
Master to talk of Ronthts Pilate. 

“The fact is," boomed the sonorous voice, "that ho vv . , 
for Judea. His Roman tolerance was marred hy R OJ1 ' ls 11 
was too limited in the extent to which hocouhl suffer th 0 ? n !? 
ideals different from those in which he hud, himself' i ,■» 
TJ,C dicurgist’s uncanny eyes, so bright and terrible i n * t , 
power, were dimmed as if hy retrospection. "On th at rT.t„ 
warned him that if he washed his hands he would | x >" ' “ 
name a detestable immortality. I see him now, a coniolv ,^ n 
the very incarnation of calm authority, in his purple- 1 , Vie 
bending in full view of that howling, unclean multitude OVOI . 
basin that was proffered by a kneeling slnvo. Alas I Ai as i 
but heeded mc-had the Great Architect oftho Univor so 4o m 
now dilroront an edifice would history have built.” 

He ended on a sigh, and like an echo of it a sltivoru m r 
h ough die awed listeners, 'fhen, ns ho censed, and the .• 
hfted, a growing hum ol conversation followed. Under ccr 

Uw Cmmtca ’ l>c *' celvcl1 l,is ***« softly into li 

3'l 0 ! yil , C ' 1 "n°f ,ic i" ">« I3iviiw Will mankiitcl sl ul ll 

ne<u Them wT * htU E ": 0 ° r M,,lls l’ or B i,l K* Surely (fie end 
neai. Thcio was a passionate earnestness in his voice which 

neve, * ca d w “ SllreIy redemption must tool SSd for if 

■ ‘tnd \vi i the under tho heel of oppression To licit) it 

would be a man’s work in the world " 1 

SI.Q ws looking up at him out if he- lovely, .lolicato, nlmc 
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i. , and the candid blue eyes, over the colour of which duels had 
f' fongiit, were wide and round with wonder. 

‘‘Yon take me by surprise, sir. These feelings, tins perception of 
Laificriiigs of humanity." 

f was nibbling at the bait, lie thought. He put on a countenance 
Sfulncss. “I am perhaps not as shallow us I seem, nor so con- 
t with selfish interests that I can behold without anger so much 
EE injustice and tyranny. Ah, but forgive the transgression into 
Siy emotions have betrayed me.” „ 

? -They are emotions tlmt do you honour,” she murmured, still 
Lmlinii him. ‘They deepen my esteem lor you.” 

?Thm encouraged ho proceeded. Who that had a lioui it could 
Lmin indifferent to these wrongs? It was tune, high lime, that men 
visibility should organize themselves to regenerate society. 

Her wonder seemed to increase. “You perceive that, too? But 
nerlvms you are not alone in perceiving it.” She lowered liei voice 
jo a conlUlout ial note, “Do you know that this organization docs not 

He iissumeil the question to bo something more than rhetorical. 
“What do you tell mo?” ho cried, like a man in whom a great hope is 

511 (1, n !c mil hu rst brought her to her leet. Slim mul straight at dus sale, 
sho sol a delicate curbing hand upon his satin sleeve, Sh I No more 

v It is not the moment. And the Master is watching us. She 
Rinhed " Jealousy is the one human weakness that lingers in that gicat 
to-morrow morning. If wo should meet we can 

s» s s 

SSSSaSHSS 

Sicilian groom. Pasqualo. whoa do ' “ 0 n or ,'uppb flguro. 

rA’sasrss sx « = v ° r 
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The susceptible Hazmicoun’s ultimate object was again obscured l 
the immediate joys her presence gave him. So far did he push audit- 
that at lust she reproval him, ' 8 ' 

"Wi's !<> r (his liiolislmcss that wo were to meet today, monsieur' 
f oolishness t Cruel ! is my love a foolishness ?” Uf| 

“Voii are not to talk to me of love, sir. You ( | 0 not know it 
dangers you incur. ' m>w « 

“Say that I do not heed them . . 

‘‘Hut you must. You must remember that I am (he wife 0 f fwi 
Cag tost ro. Cientle, benign, divinely kindly us ho is, ho is y ct 
master ol terrible powers, which it would lie madness to provoke'' " 
Monsieur do Jtazaneourt became suitably lyrical “if jm 
master of the lightnings. with [lower to Might mo. yeuhe torment! 
my soul must liml expression. Seniliiia I Deep calls to deen 
passion such ns mine cannot leave you untouched " , 

[ " m ' S "" A.ul sl.o iuwctl. s .u||y g.nvo, 'To 

“All I Hut that is almost an admission." 

“Never t It is not.” The protest was on such a wailing note tin 
u toiilessed the very opposite. Then, suddenly mastering |L2 
Come, my friend, she hade him. “I lolp me to be strong. Wo wer 
to bo serious to-day. Wo were to think not of ourselves, but 0 fth. 
millions groaning m the chains of servitude,” 

u . 5 l A ! 1 ' J, ° ' s ; , ' ct ' ulul sighed, aghast almost at the reluctate 

\\h ah he discovered in himsolf to cross the threshold which ycstcid 
ho had been so jiilulunt to have reached. M5 

Herlmps it was just because of this mood of his, this nmorroi< 
.sein ing of ins real aims, that the interview proved barren Taken in 
0 ods ho had so artfully spread, hi* enthusiasm as 

Sr-vtu^T ** ", l< ! Vcr ' 110 l’ roiMl wi "> eluimy nl.n,,,"! 
ills/ c 1<JI mo 01 1,10 orgnm/iilfon that is to mend these 

She turned her graceful head to face him. “r was to tell vou tint r> 

Did you not say that the organization exists ?” 
mnv tu 1 a . S . ko ?. y< ? u tli(l you k,low Uuit it does not. For well it 
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,.J wi ii tell him what you say. He will, at least, admire your 

Tt was not an answer. Hut, growing cautious, he would press no 
filter * He had said enough The next move must come from the 

her side. . . 

What came, at dusk, on the evening ol the morrow, was an urgent 
,ie from the Countess left at his lodging in the Cluiussce d' Ant in by 
isqiialc, the groom. 

Drat friend ( she wrote in a straggling hand that was in itself an 
jdenee of distress). I am in wot trouble ami most invent need. IJ the 
> fj . th v /eeliny.s von profess for me, yon will come at the earliest 

, Sera/inn. 

omeitt. 

That cry quickened his pulses. If hitherto ho had sought Seralinu 
inieti'mcs as the policeman, sometimes as (lie lover, it was as both 
At lie sought her now. 

He was admitted to the house in the Kuo St. Claude, not by the 
oantie turhaned negro, who was Cagliostm’s usual doorkeeper, but 
/the eonlidential Pasquale, who hade him go up unannounced to the 

ailing Countess. . 

Ho behold her on the dimly-lighted landing, coming to meet hint 
:| i,, while. As he climbed the last step of the stairs, she flung hcrscll 
irwurd and collapsed against him. He caught the slight, lissom body 
i his arms, and, intoxicated by that contact, hitherto so aiUcntly but so 
inly desired, lie held her close and kissed her by sheer force of 
istinct She was tremhling violently as she yielded him her lips. 

“You love me. A. maud ?" she murmured. It was the hrst time that 
10 uttered his name. “Say it 1 Say it, for pity’s sake !’ 
ft was certainly not the policeman who answered hoarsely. I 

of you,” she moaned. '‘Toll me that I can 

CP “t! ' the death, 1,1 said Ua/aneourt in his intoxication, and would 
ttve kissel her again, hut that now she stayed him. 

She disengaged herself from his clasp Hush, my tuond. W . 

,0 'she V too'k 0 !iini by llw hand, and, with steps that faltered and 
lumbkd! led him Ibmard. whilst he, like a somnambulist, submissive 

° She' opened a doofand drew him over the threshold of a room that 
km dimly lighted by only two candles in ormo u sconces on t 
iiwaded walk In the room’s middle Bazancourt beheld a great bed 


( 
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under u silken rosy canopy, Towards lliis, Baza neon r 
with quickened pulses, suOered himself very willingly 
the fingers that encircled his wrist and the gently nun 
my dear.” 

Having reached (he bed, she paused a moment, hesi 
upon the curtain. Then, with abrupt violence, she u 
Bazancourt, suddenly disillusioned ami sobered by Ik 
himself from her grasp, and leaned forward to stare i 
at the thing she had unveiled. 

Supine upon the bed lay the sheeted hulk ol'Caglii 
and hands alone were laid bare, but it needed no nior 
to reveal not only that he was dead, but also how lie hi 
between the slits of half-closed litis llio eyes that in li 
compelling stared now in vitreous, imbecile fixity from 
that was leaden-huetl, and wore about the blue-lipped 
of rigor. 1*1 is hands, like hands of yellow wax, emei 
rulTIed sleeves, were folded upon the bulky chest, ulnio 
gold hilt of (he dagger that had been plunged into his 
it a reddisit viscous stain had spread and gleamed now 
of the guttering candles. 

Mechanically the stricken Bazaneourt leaned fui 
and touched one of those hands. Its cold clamminess 
through him. It (old him thul the Count must have Ik 
hours. He would have carried investigation further, (nil 
as if unable to bear more, pulled him away, and, (hi 
between him and the bed, drew the curtains again so as (< 
dreadful sight. 

With her shoulders to that background of rosy .« 
Bazancourt, her pallor scarcely less than that of the 
voice came hoarse and strangled nt first, a vague me 
gradually assumed coherence. 


“You have seen, my friend. Dead I Dead ! He 
neither steel nor poison could touch his immortality, 
weak hand sufficed to quench it.” 

"Youl” Bazancourt *s tall, graceful figure scenic 
Horror made him crouch a little. “You killed him ? Yo 
Her answer stunned what little sense remained in hii 

T° f r,ia Ar T. nd ‘ Foryoll, ' sakc ' For Your honour, whic 
I could no bear it, my love. It made me mad. I st 

knowing what I did. Our rides had been reported to I, 
peeled us. He accused us of betraying him. That I coult 
But when his jealousy drove him the lengths of saying 
creature of tie Crosnc's, that I had taken ,, ,„oucl,a«U 
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^ that alVrout lo you was more Ilian I could suffer. And so . . . 
id so . She broke down, sobbing, and staggered helplessly 

arms' received her, but not his heart. This had been turned to 
|H ‘eu c had killed Cagliostro because he had said that Damn court 
tti catchpoll. She had killed him becauso of her faith in Bazan- 
r ! lie was shamed by consciousness or how he had abused that 
s0 that it was almost as if his own hand had driven that dagger 
o Gigli os tro’s heart. The policeman in him, aroused by the hrst 
mpse of that corpse, was thrust out now, and not by the lover, but 
. .he accomplice, shamed and conscience-stricken. 

Ho perceived how, by making love to the woman so that lie might 
)V the belter upon the husband, he had aroused in her an unsuspected 
li 01 , (hat had brought her into mortal jeopardy. 

“What is to be done? 1 be groaned, and beat his brow with lus 

I'nclicd list. "All Dicu! What is to be done T 
“You will save mo, Armand 7” site moaned. "You must save me. 

°TMs was just what ho was telling himself that ho must do. “Why, 
cs ma how? How? There is this body.- He was suddenly 
inured "Could it bosuicido? Let me look again. 

He made lo put her front him. But she clung. "No, no 1 cannot 
m it [ No pretence will servo. If I tun questioned when they i 
S l shall break down and betray myscl f. • r know I shall . E am weak, 
cnibly weak, Armand. Ho must disappear. I will gtvo out that he 
ins i*ono away ; gone abroad on n sudden summons, on a sudden 
lutv of his lofty mission. It has always been his way to appeal and 
Kiar "StSly, That is known. People will not wonder 

IIU “Ycs, yes.” Unzancourt was almost impatient. "Hut how? How 

Usaoncar? How aro we lo gel rid of this?" 

“Tlwl is whore I need your help,” she whimpered. You must 

^rr^ned ugliest, “Take him away? Take him where »" 

-sMsiSsip 

g5sSE=fS3= 

"“urn toir-tUs'nolo,^ to 'be moved by such a promise. 
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Honor had withered all desire. The will to . , 

for only the responsibility she thrust tip,,,, | lim ' f „ r J?' 1 
happened. And even this will to help her shrank IWm. ,1 !,a 

diilicultics arul dangers it involved, llow emdtl t V ^ 
iceted, to convey a corpse out of Puns in a phaeton ? 1°’ l" 1(l1 

undetected, to dispose of it afterwards ? Ami if he we e ' ?T 
P lch ;m evidence of crime, what did she conceive must han»i,n5r 11 
Heimedly he voiced these questions. .She amazed and h ,n IM?* 
by ho promptness of an answer winch showed h fm h«w 5S ^ 
coldly she had considered all. now Wcl1 am 

She pointed lo u great chest curiously wrought ( >r j m „ , 
against a wall, an rtalinn wedding-roller. The body ” s • ' ?°? 
bo packed into it, and so conveyed to some co.Zien I Z “ 
where road and river met, or from some bridge tint ,’i J n 1 ’ 0 

;:r ,,,c, i- " *• -'-I-' '■"<«. ite wtto 

In mounting anguish, Ha/ancmnt argued (list iveoiiim. r. 
task, and then, linally, with an abrupt, Iranlic yiehiim- to lior” *n 
supplications, he ordered her to set about emplyh 7 " Z T 
ho might thrust the body into it. J 1 c 1 80 ,lwl 

Leave that to me," she answered him "i h, i 

jM 

have him letch Ids carriage without he lea , ,•! v tOI,scmc . (l ' (0 
she admonished him, “l£ery mmne, tin U *° ! 10 ,ln,c " 

ortliscovery do my dear. Make has.' ‘ ft!,. pj,y‘S? H 

ns n tlrunkard'r he tokl hh!!!i)lr w , TT Z i "'r “* " Ul(lll,,:d 

to the investigations that were to unmask a tl | l ° ° Mc hlsmlvenll| ro, 
the harsh compfacency or Monsieur ,|l'(w C * ,,s,>,raey , a "r shl " 110 
love-making with police work h,> i*., i , i V . As ,‘! Icsul1 <,( m ««ng 

n murder. And tacnipo a woman with ! t ‘Z "Td WtoT** 1 " 9 ‘° 
who was yet canablo of drivim. „„ ■ . U- ° childlike innoeeaco, 

that the tnurdeTlmd S "S^r 110 “ ,na,1 ‘ s vilals - Mm 
min and the hangman. Let him hit win v m • W,,S 1,0 riski " 8 

order himself differently in Aiiurc y 10 ll,,s * aiul ll0W,l,l<[ 

»iii bissayr as. ssassa ,s 
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c a sarcophagus. Between them they hoisted it to the floor of 
tc arriage. The Con ntess did not appear, and for this, at least, Bazau- 
t was thankful. Ills most ardent wish was that he might never 
Saves oil hot' attain, and nothing was further from his chilled mind 
f i to claim from her fulfilment of the promise to reward this loathly 
Jrvice that he rendered her. 

f His whip cracked, and lie rolled away through the night, down the 
R Si Denis, and along the Faubourg St. Monoid, to he halted at last 
KHIe closed 'gates of the Harrier of the Roulc. His summons to the 
iLrd to open for him was loud and peremptory. 

? A sergeant emerged from the guard-house. Lanterns gleamed 
[bout the phaeton, and then came questions. Whither was monsieur 
ininsz at litis houi ? 

i Bffiiacourt was holly indignant. “What’s that to you, my man? 
Wind's this impertinence? Unbar the gate at once, or I’ll make you 
L, f 0 r your ollieiousness." 

The sergeant was calmly remonstmtive. "I do no more than 
[ny duly. Orders are to allow no ono to pass the barriers to-night 
without giving an account of himself.’ 

I “What arc you telling me ? What orders arethese ? 

? up roni nis Majesty’s Lieutenant-General, himself, if you must 

know. They have just been issued.” 

, n- wan court wound his teetli, but more in scorn than fear. Here 
another of these potty enactments with which de Crosne irritated 
•the world whilst ignoring the underground ferment that threatened 

j ""lS l hTitabiy. “Such orders do not apply to me. r am 
■Armand de Hazancourt, of the Lieutenant-General s own dcpai tnient, 
;ll I am going to Si. Cloud about my business. Now open the gate. 

* ai Ih!r his ' peremptoriness made no visible impression upon the 
1 , n „ ,L ^M-Lint A lantern was thrust within the phaeton. 

ctet - “ wtat have yo " ,here ' 

^monsieur V” 

' S."'Zl'rJ do you carry in it. ifyou please?” , 

hi T/otS "pmy glv. yourself the 

: of God, my lad, you exceed your authority, tv ^ 

Enough of this I Unbar the gate. . h been a robbery. 

: “Patience, monsieur I Patience l There nas oeeu 
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Anil we're to let no one out of Paris without ma|< 
not the thief.” 

“All ! You take me for u thief now ! WIiiu’h 
G od, I’ll have you broke Ibr this." 

The sergeant was stirred out of his phlegm. 
That’s enough I You’ll open that box, or I’ll treat \ 
were (he thief; that is, take you .straight to the ] 
Those tire my orders. So open the box if you want i 
to-night." 

“That I shall certainly not. We’ll report to IJt$ 
means, and you’ll see what’ll happen to you for delay 
I lis fears had been lifted from him. I le hud hut 
Monsieur do Cro.sno, ami there would he an end t, 
investigating his luggage. Tho l.ieulenant-General 
take his assistant for a thief. 

So, with n couple of guardsmen in the phuetoj 
accursed chest, lin/niieourt drove back as Ihr as tlv 
where the minister dwelt. 

'I hu Swiss doorkeeper, to whom Mu/aucourt 
dispatched u lackey with his message to the I. lenten 
after the shortest of delays, Monsieur do Crosmum 
little olliee on the ground floor where he waited. 

“•hit what is litis, my dear liazaueonrt ?” 
ita/ancom l explained. ’The Minister raised his fj 
"Surely, my liu.n l, it would have been easier to < 
give yourself the (rouble of being brought back ho 
speak' for you,” 

Ural perhaps, I hit. then, the indignity of it. 
member of Your Excellency's department, to ho scan 
"You must he patient with the sergeant. He hat 
for it that you aro one of my lieutenants. Of con 
with your repugnance to have a common fellow lingt 
Quite. So natural, after all." 

"Your Excellency isidwuysso under. standing, lfy< 
to those guards I will remove (ho inconvenience of up 
“Of course. Of course. Ihit \ think ..." | j 
his lip between finger and thumb. “Wo bad better si 
would not object to my Jooking through It ? A mere f 
Yourself?" Bazaneourt’s mouth fell open and f 
Do Crosno was apologetic. “Tho person rohkni 
sequence, ho explained. "Ami he is in groat distres 
my houso now, awaiting the result of my measures, 
respect the regulations I have made, must I not ? fii 
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in and in live minutes, my dear Bazaneouri, you wilt be able to 

tSlStoU, door to give his orders, whilst Bazaucourt stood 
, 1 a ' He came back, nibbing his hands. He was jocular. “It 
never be said of mo that a law-maker is a law-breaker. I must see 
fown regulations upheld. But a mere formality, my dear follow. 

Clncouil^sliH inarticulate, cursed him in his heart. It was 
, '.eristic of the peUttbeeing idiot to bo so fatuously obedient to 
gutter of his imbecile enactments. With rum grinning at hun from 
o shadow of the gallows, Hiv/uncoiiit mopped his wet brow as the 
« soldiers staggered in with the box. _ 

° n , Q-osno waved them out. and stood lor a moment stating at t he 
*>|) ( ) you know that it is uncommonly like tho description of the 
£ that has been stolen ? No wonder the sergeant was so insistent, 
mvover, if you’ll unlock it, we shall soon be done.’’ 

“Unlock it 7" Hazancourt glared wildly from a face that was o( the 
>lour of chalk. “I . . . T have not the key." This was as truthful 

‘'“Stivc'nol'dw key? Of your own box 7 But, my fncmir 
ho minister stared at him. He was lingering Ins lip again. Hum l 
hi i wonder, now." Ho wont to the door again, uttered an otdei 
nhe Swiss outside and stood waiting, whilst Bazancourl, sick and 
ilal leaned for support against the marble overmantel. 

n’ hk stuns approached and paused beyond the threshold. When 
donslcu. ^Cmiie turned at last and half-closed the door ho earned 
key in his hand. I lo went to the box again, and stooped over 1 1. 

"It fits I" ho cried. "Now this is very strange. I ho lock clicked, 
, K I Is tho Lkjulonnnl-aonoral straightened himselt, he flung back the 

Vamcourt sprang forward with a cry of terror that froze on his 
ip, Monsieur de Crosno had tossed a coverlet 

*Tf ™«KdiSwirS aST akd. boyood IhMo, Ba»V 
tl clSl tto gleam of more silver, partially swathed, so as to 

there. Monsieur le Comte 7 
<;0 ' A™1 now, Sera were no, mystery enough already, the body of 
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Gigliostro .surged upon the threshold. But it 
which an hour ago his own eyes had seen dead, his 
verilied to be cofd. The portly figure in its grey Voj,P v vn * 
blazing star of diamonds upon that breast which B«i?;o c° 
transfixed by a dagger, advanced solemnly. Ho cuV^^ 1111 
tlirce-eornercd hat lucked under his tmn. ! I is majestic a ,t2cl 
back, his bold, magnetic eyes were stem. 1<; Hd W 

Passing from one terror to another, Ua/aneourt g u , 
and then told himself this was all an evil dream. a 

voice of de Crosne. l> e 

■Will you be good enough to verily if this i s 
Monsieur Ic Comte. But of course it must bo since ° lU 
lock." . y °Ur k< 

"Of course,” boomed the deep voice. “Per Dncco I 
enough, I think. And in Monsieur de Btizancoui*t* s 
I foretold. Your Excellency would not believe in my clji 

J)e Crosne was measuring his lieutenant with an eye v °- y , 
was no ulfectiou, and only now did it dawn on Bn*a n ’ n . 
earlier smoothness had been that of the cat that toys 
it means to slay. %v,t ^ c 

"Without doubt t hero will be some explanation, ” . . 

Excellency, "r hope so. I hope so, Monsieur de Hir-sancr! 

Bazancourt had a difliculty with his strangled throat *A 
Why, I am as astounded ns Your Excellency," ho co n |.-vei 
'‘T'Jiere . , there has been some mistake. The box 1 *’ 

failed him. His very voice was choked again. * ' * 

"A mistake I" boomed Caglioslro. "Ah, Cospetto | a 

indeed," Ho squared himself before the stricken man. »..t 0 

the mantlo ol the tliauinuUirgo. "In my understand in o ^ii 

heart and ofhumitn weakness I can forgive you that you mad 
my wife. She is ol a beauty to turn heads less empty tlin.ii y 
Knowing llte Icngifis to which temptation will urge a need v m 
forgive you that you stole my silver. Hut that you should ht 
love to my wife merely as a means to win into my house and 
silver, Hint is the abomination that I can never fbrgivo,” 

||It is not true !" screamed Ba/aticuurt from the depths olhri 
Not true ! ’ Cuglio.xiro’s great eyes seemed to clilato. 44 
oxplam how else my silver comes to he in your possession 
here is Monsieur de Crosne to hear you, Toll him your tide.” 

He could explain, of course. But only in part ; lor how Cc 
whom he had certainly seen dead, had come to life again worn 
the horizon to which his sight was limited, unless tho myi 
mdeed, tlic gifi he claimed of immortality Out wli 
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;dit so crack-brained a tale? And even if it should be made credible, 
re he assert that he had been a willing accessory to a murder ? 

He perceived that Cagliostro mocked him, just as he perceived the 
otives from which the Man of Mystery had acted. Made somehow 
vare of Razancourt’s connection with the Ministry of Police, and 
Upecting the aims of his espionage, the mystagogue, with the assist- 
5 co of that traitress, Serafina, had gone about encompassing his ruin. 
j much was clear enough. What still remained to bewilder Bazan- 
jiirt was Cagliostro’s resurrection. He was to brood over it in the 
nhappy days that followed, viewing again in imagination that Icaden- 
iped countenance with its glazed eyes and rigor-grin, those waxen 
antis that had been so cold to his touch. And then the very image 
tat his thought employed brought light. Waxen iiands. Wax. 
Uddenly he remembered the wax masks of Houdon’s fashioning, and 
i particular the tinted death-mask of Rousseau which had sent a 
jdver through those who beheld it, and of which Soubise had said that 
fwas as if the actual dead face had been sliced off. The mystery was 

olved. . . ; r 

Bazancourt, you see, had vision, as I began by asserting, and a gitt 
>f inference which might, had his temperament been less ardent, 
tavet made him one of the ornaments of the profession from which he 
,vas now cast out. 
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COUNT CAGLIOSTRO EXHIBITED A WRATH UNWORTHY 

mastery of the secrets of nature, from microcosm to macrocosm, and 

cinECiou^sE of former avatars should induce a ph.losoph.c calm in 

311 He t livered himself to his County 
It was against the German physician, Fr 

to inveighed, and Ah insupportable as he 
is rJcu”^ vats 

» — IJS'SZZ'&Z 

animal Elllncls 10 abs0 ? Jot ewrfsuspected by the so-called men 
mysteries of nature to depths no .. ainc k-salver . . " 
of science of to-day, could have - 1 ,s W are a i 0 nc.” 

14 Alessandro l” his Countess interrupted. 
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Ho checked, and drawn up to the lull of hfa <. 
middle lunghl, his heavy black brows came t ogef her above til' s,< *i 
mly piecing eyes, eyes described as terrible by so many 0 fVi ° Unc 3 
bad experienced their mysterious power. Then abrumlv h l ° Sc 
s!ui in-ed and acknowledged her penile Irony by n smite. 7 ° rc,a *e 
Ah per Hucco ! Why. indeed, limn myself up over tu 
tcmptibJo homunculus, l et him sneer all he pleases over ^ at 00 
o possess the Philosopher's Stone. The more publicly to ^ c!a » 
inoro publicly shall he Im confounded, the more shall hi c « 
ftiKo beexpoxed when he is confronted with the triumph of my 

“Do careful in whin you do,” slio ventured. Timidity was 

! !*/• /- 1 ' ,,KU slm was Grand Mistress of I mt era| 

°l ( ,° l>,lc hive masonry, which ho. as (hand Copht had J, **** 
so that the lair sex should contribute lo tho utlvmtcanellt of 
mission on which ho walked the linrllt. Ten years yom i-er hfg 
husband, she seemed scarcely mure than a child very sleml*!- 1 ! ^ ^ 
micdu.ull.neJy lemma!, with a skin that was like an Z of S? 
iu eyes of a gentian blue, from which innocence and L . ^ 
Hhyly upon tho world. I ler ethereal pcrsouuliiv J £ i loofce 
complement, to his overpowering vigour ' 1 1 ' m arrcs ‘^ 

trs. |fc « 

this *1 udesean empiric, this deal Signor Mesmer tint he sir it 

imam 

bm xv^-ic rca a i n ' C i c n t n i ! i ! cm • * ^ 1 c 1 0 1 u ^ c< ^ «« « «>.( of immortalitf 
had been an cjcwhnw 0 f r|» I,W i W* lon ho 

actual words of liSlnS ?.‘ h T y l the 

Ions longevity. Not conhS “ L (^PtalcnUy asserted his Tabu- 

to increase the size of cK i i mon* U ?> r l * , -! ,l | 5 ,cl ,l,il 'I* , hiul teen, to pretend 
faninrfvt tltosc wiib wiiii-u i i ' ^ ' ^ ^wiro claimed to have uiamt- 
£,o f?' ed , to excess, and where 

Slim m f r ! ,f “ 8 lh,,t 1,0 <™*W indue® tho oyster: 
Ua,,OMro bm ' 1 ^ ‘Wit he could fashion pearls of great 
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ICO by an amalgamation of little, worthless ones. Like Saint 
srmain, he gavo out that he had discovered the Philosopher’s Stone, 
jt he could transmute metals, and by means of an elixir prolong life 
definitely. 

“lit fact,” Monsieur de Vivonne reported Mesmer to have said, 
jiis impudent Italian has appropriated the whole of Saint Germain’s 
jck>in- trade, and vulgarized it.” 

f'To Cagliostro this had been the cruellest cut of all. He rehearsed 
now to Ids Countess. “What was that Latin tag this son of a dog 
out? Ah, yes : Nihil tetigit quod non inquinavit. I touch nothing 
it I soil it ! Cospetto I We shall see who will be soiled by what 1 
jail show him here to-night.” 

is coming here?” Serafma displayed anxiety. 

; “His Eminence of Rohan has asked me if he might bring him, so 
i^t he may be humbled by witnessing the little transmutation J am to 
;mo nst rate.” 

She stood up, “And you ...” 

r: Ho reared his majestic head. He seemed to swell and grow with 
ride. “I have told the Cardinal-Prince that Doctor Mesmer shall act 


i my fcllow-spagyrist in the operation.” 

“Oh!” Tt was a trembling gasp of dismay. '‘1 hope you know 
'hat you are doing. Beware of over-confidence, Alessandro. This 
mn Mesmer is no fool. I am afraid of him.” 

Cagliostro answered her with the scornful laugh of him whose 
pnlklence in his own powers is to be shaken by nothing human. 

The company that assembled in the Rue St. Claude that night was 
imie thirty strong, and as distinguished as any that the Paris of Louis 
iVX could muster. Tliere was the old Prince de Soubise,. whom an 
lixir of Cagliostro's had cured when the doctors were despoiling o fills 
fo; there was the handsome, stately Cardinal-Prince d ; R° h ™' 
Jrand Almoner of Fiance, who had witnessed so many refCag host res 
Piracies that he accounted him the most 

* VeiEcnues, the Minister, was present, and th ° Co „ U " , ^ ^d the 
rill, his elegant Countess; the gay Duchess of PoUgmBi ™ , ^ 
inches* of Cholseul, too, were prom.uenl members of that 
.inhering, all of them disciples the Ulus- 

Countess stood to receive them, and where chairs were set or y 
ows for their accommodation f a cow!ed chimney-piece, 

At the far end of the long ro , there wa8 a brass-bound 

Slowed the at hfinor, or funidce* covered by a black cloth 

lib of water. Before it stood a long table cover / p 
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on which there was an array of glass jars, phials, Po*. 
small clay crucible, and somo further objects. Another 
of the furnace was onciimbercd with alchemical vess^j'^lc 1 
copper, phials, retorts, alembics, mortars ami Ihc like, , in j 
at something more than a man’s height, ti shelf that llc * 
laden. 

The Cardinal -Prince, who was among the last to ^ 
with him a dour-faccd, pallid man, who derived 
garments and his black unpowilered hair something 0 p * l,s 
crow. Ho was presented as Friedrich Anton Mcsmci^ ^ a fi 
Caglloslro, resplendent ns a bird of paradise in a < 

arabesques upon a rose-colon rod ground, beamed upoii I* g n v, l 
and delivered himself clfusivcly in his queer jargon 0 p 1 111 
French and Italian. 


eon' 


“My poor laboratory is honoured. Your eminence* , 

Doctor Mesmcr to lend me his assistance in my littf 0 
The collaboration of so illustrious a cunlY&rc is sometlt^^J 
shall boast myself hereafter.” e 

If Mesmcr suspected irony, lie remained outward! v i 
Having come there expressly so as to unmask Cugliostro, notii 
suit him belter than this opportunity, so rashly allbixlod 
closest vigilance. It was u satisfaction shared by the 8pccW 
from opposite motives. These loyal disciples of tho Oi-aix 1 
Ihc men all initiates of his Lodge of Supreme Wisdom, a\vai 
Mcsmer had defamed him, rejoiced in the prospect of the 
answer they know tho Master could not fail to doliver, 

Cagllostro drove out the servants, locked tho doors C o' 
lower half of his splendours by an apron, and tossed miotlw 
Mesmcr so that ho might similarly protect bis garments. 

“All is in readiness,” he announced. "Ilero is tho nicrct 
transmuted, llxuminc it, Doctor, and weigh it carefully, 
amount to exactly a pound.” 

Tight-lipped, solemn, Mesmcr weighed an ompty glass jar 
ascertain its lore, and then poured into it the mercury, sc; 
closely as it passed from one vessel to the other. AlilioueU 
was dim, ho could not, from its behaviour, doubt tho ruitu 
metal. He placed tho loaded jar in one of the scales, 
exactly a pound," ho agreed. 

“Lot us proceed.” Tho mystugoguo took up n t>ott!o 
glass in tho bottom of which could be seen a minuto quail 
grey-brown powder. He displayed it, turning tho bottles a. 
every movement ritualistic. “In this wo have thirty grains 
earth.” 

i ’ 
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mfwhat?” barked Mesmer, leaning forward, 
vhrin earth,” Cagliostro stolidly repeated. “Or, il yon preler it, 
„V,r V Matter.” And contemptuously he explained : “It is pro- 
K distilling rainwater to the point of siccity." Ho proffered it to 
“You will oblige mo. Doctor, by taking ono of those empty 
anti weighing into it precisely the half of the mercury, which you 

'then transfer to litis bottle.’ . . , 

When it was done, Cagliostro held up a phial, containing three or 
retinas of a colourless liquid. “Give me the vessel. Observe 
i tlial I add to the mixture of mercury and virgin earth exactly 

tv drops of this extract of Saturn.” 

The scorn fermenting in Mounter's soul iound sudden and htush 
rMS i 0 n “Distilled from the planet, I suppose,” ho croaked. 

The Master stood arrested, tho phial poised. lie turned a blank 
■oupon his colleague. “But is it possible Doctor, that yoiuHcarii” 
stops short of live knowledge that the alchemists call Saturn that 
iclv is vulgarly known as lead ? Do not tell me, sir, that I must talk 
language of live streets so us to be intelligible to a man of science. 
Less the rebuff, itself, than the ripple of amusement that stirred the 
ninny left Mesmer without an answer, confused and mortified, 
list Cagliostro, suavely resuming his task, counted aloud as with a 
adv hand l\e dispensed the thirty drops. Then, closing the bottle 
ji a stopper, ho shook it vigorously boforc holding it out and mining 

•Snd now!* Doctor, lake another of those empty bottles and pour 
o it the other half of the mercury. I thank you. Upon this too I 
ur thirty drops of the extract ol Saturn. Sinulaily I shake it \ . 

y take both bottles, yourself, Doctor, and unite their contents in 

.^llSmer.'who, since Ids rebuff, had completely put aside his air of 

rision, obeyed in nervous silence. . , s« witi 

"Cover it with that stopper, and shako the mass so that it vv 
iml ! Enough ! You perceive flint it has now lost its lustre and ha. 

"c^lSCSi’nnUlcto the shelf, reached up and took from it a 

' 'So h°mu- aa'Sll 11 togood enough now to pour the mass into 

FTO°m a°broiisl l pockct tho Master drew a slender parch-nent en- 

! "?SSS£1 33' - T 
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lluu he m-nt aside again to the shell; ami reached for a 1 

box. From this, with an ivory-handled trowel, ho hulled 
plaster into the water, mul leaving the trowel in the bow! h D ,3 
Mosme,- to ...» il so ,l,a, he ,.,i,,h, seal . he crucible S 'ft 
Mesiner was obeying, Jio went to replace the box upon its shelf 

. ndo1 lh ° Mnstcr ‘ s observing eye, (lie Doctor conmlLl ii 
mix uro and begun to plaster the month of the crucihio li t 
hidden. Ho had just succeeded in covering the aperture when C? 
Iiosta o, with a sudden display ol impatience, snatched Ihecrtieihi.r 
h “ *'"**'• tll « niimc or Heaven, man, dod yT^t-h 
rntxairds tonthm Will you spoil nl! ? » needs moro pluJJ. 

With (lie cnictblo in his left hand, he turned yet again to (hi I 
uiul i cached up lor the box. I !o came hack with il to Hie table Ti 
!"“ 'tain**" I b ™.s brisk anil peremptory, | b JS 

in n I in Wilier, raise, I u briskly, ami ll.ei. skipped coal nr.wa.ai o 
lliktournsis touty i.|n»i flic crucible until i. was uoinpbtoly sa u ' 
l ,uc * /' ls dimu ‘* , lH’linltl the alchemical egg." Ho held iuiiv 
a moment, then thrust il once more into Mesmer's hands ‘Tike! 
my fnend. Set it for an instant on the edge of the Xor u 

Iwleii'ii'. ' 0 W " ’ ‘ L ' U '" 1,10 ,iw wi "« which wourei 

,fr " 1 ,i!i hnichin,! ojrcralioi, would, ho miirauiicc. I, lake a linli 

, 1,0 •’ta”* 1 " * ,onl hy Il<» iitlmnor lor Meaner so lluu ho 
«r,r Cn,cihlc ' «*« Presently, ,l l0 plnslw hilvi,, 
Stain,! i!T d " wli,m ' il '"’ «“ wry hear, o®* 

m lHr llis lllu Iimoolwaiii.il!, the Music- diicuuna 

® ' n, '* ‘•"'■•or rk.lK.ni.to jargon of llio labours of lire althciS 
test Horn nature the secrets that should carry men nearer to tin 

k-muh I •Ti °i ,hU and the Arab alchemists, lie earned 

!» v’ ’ r,f y b .i5 w,lh “ mulit '°. ibid was presently to appear ti 
spt-itk ol the great Uicophritsius Hnmbasl of 1 lolwnlicim, hotter knout 

w li,ru | t » ,s ‘ , V vlu > M b»i met I himself upi>n fa! 
, tlc ^ ,,SIIll °d ol plagiarism rankled with him, It rente 

kimi ' 11 «» - •** a: 

s.is' ^Aral'lo wilra ,T **“ “ ,al s Wl.al, i„ ullr.si,,,, .« Itacd 

„“?• A "V" "' • ll ''"I®™* i’orscciio,. was l,o no. sulrjcclc.1 byi|, 

ho ...a heal ktci.lty of Ills doy, of wliut suuiicl, cn.c 
no 11,0 viai.nl They culled him ,|, 0 l. U |j, C r o! 
s their way of branding him it dangerous heretic 
well, Hat unforgettable man. It will he two ecu 
’ 11 527 or Hut he occupied the chair ol 
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,j iuo aL the University of Bale. I recall the date because it was at 
, ” {he t | ine of the sack or Rome by the Constable do Bourbon, and 

ill nuropc was talking of ! ittlc else. . 

Whilst iiis noble audience, hushed and enthralled as ever when 
M-m of Mystery spoke out of the memories or his immeasurable 
K ' r /ed upon him in round-eyed awe, Mesmer, a little behind him, 
i.^!’ legged upon Ids stool, twisted his thin lips into a smile of scorn. 

C Caaliostro went quietly on, moving slowly to and fro as he spoke. 

, .<a liule man he was, weakly of body, but with the strength of soul 
Ind mind that conquers worlds. 1 remember how lie disdained the 
iward show of doctoral mho, gold chain anti crimson cane. I saw 
Mm come to his first lecture in a homely suit ol grey that was stained 
fit Ids chemical experiments, a Hal black cap to cover his premature 
S ncs8l and at his side a sword that never left him. Thus because 
mice he had been a military surgeon in the armies ol the King of 
isScn. The students laughed to see him. But they did not laugh 
T.vhcn the lecture was ended. Alt, Cospelto I No. Ihcy had not 
f listened to the usual trite re-hash of Galen. They had heard revolu- 
tionary theories upon tho treatment ol disease, and an odd insistence 
,ip on tho cultivation of an intuitive sense which opened a new world 

1 l ° "Tho nights I spent at work with him in Hide, and later at Colmar I 
And if much I was able to leach him, yet there was much that he 
latigld mo. For there was no branch ot medical or alchemical lore 

, W,U "I 'ann-cinindcd by the presence ol' Doctor Mesmer here that u 
! was Paracelsus who first expounded the virtue of magnetism and 
I proscribed the magnet as a healing agent, thus being the inycntoi 
|5fa science which men today, in their ignorance, are beginning to call 

his listeners. But whilst do Rohan was smiling a benign 
Mesmer was bounding livM. from h,s stool, 

l '-Vo, eto .tot „ e nove 

j : n10 “ilolusw ymt ?" ByOodl TbSob.eryofyou!" Mesmer choked 
t in hi! wrallu "Not content with the imposture of your mummeries, 
T vou must havo recourse to calumny, it seems. llv 

row under tho sun. 
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“Solomon said Hint in your hearing, [ suppose,” was the n i 
furious sneer. “Where is it to he found, this book ? Docs it cx 
all, or is it but another of your inventions, to holster up your slnui 
TJie Cardinal gently interposed. “He .sure that it exists 
Mesnicf. Count Caglinslro is the possessor of a copy. [ h avc m ! 
seen the passages to which lie alludes.” ’ • 

“As you shall see Ilium, sir,” ( ‘agliostro promised, “so that you 
assuro yourself that it is possible for two gifted minds independent 
arrive lit identical conclusions." Thus, gracefully, without resent 
of Mesmor’s insults, the Master opened a door by which the 1)< 
might escape. Hut it nowise .soothed the Doctor. The niischicl 
done, and might he irrevocable. I ho very terms in which ( a/dji 
now went on to exonerate hint only made the mailer worse. 

"After nil. Doctor, it is not for you to he olVeiuled lint lb 
whom you could supposa capable of such a baseness as'to defai' 
colleague by imputing plagiarism to him. It was never in my i 
that you were re- cooking the .scraps from Paracelsus’ table; for 
knows r had no reason to suppose that his learned works wore incli 
in your studies.” Then, with an abrupt change of manner that Imi 

the whole quest ion aside, he turned to the funiiico. “Hut to our mm 

The egg should by now Iv hatched.” 1 

, ,Iu placed im iron dish upon the table, and with a pair oft. 
seized the crucihlo and lilted it from the glowing embers. The cl, 
with which it dropped upon the dish was us a signal to the comp 
'I hero was u scraping of chairs and a forward shullle accompanied 
momentary hum of talk, 

(ugliest to smote the crucible sharply with a hammer. It cra< 
across, and, us the two halves fell apart, in the heart of it wasdiscli 
to the awed gaze of the spectators a gleaming ruddy-yellow in 
the miracle ol the transmutation was complete. 

lie took the ingot in the tongs, held it forward fora niomeii 
that all might behold it clearly, then plunged it into ilio water- 
When presently it was cool, Ire set it down upon the table, 
‘Lnmicnco, permit me to oiler you this product ortho Philosopl 
btone, so that you may bestow its proceeds upon the poor of) 


"Ever as benevolent as you nro munificent, Count," imimn 
Rohan, whilst the company broke Into exclamations of praise 
KnS Am UlCI1 * ttbmplly ’ all. came the harsh voic 


“Impossible I 
"Sadducce I” 
“For slat mo, sir I 


I say it is impossible p 
( The Prince tie Soubisc apostrophized him. 
cried the Duchess of Poligmio, whilst others 


* 
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lore angrily rebuked him, until Cagli astro raised a restraining hand. 
|i«My friends, there is no need for heat. Monsieur Mesmer but 
Inlays the proper scientific mind, which cautiously refuses to accept 
L || ie last proof has been supplied.” Smiling into the Doctor’s 
llid furious face, he added : "My clear colleague, you shall yourself 
Inly the tests. I will furnish the acids, and you . . 

I There Mesmer interrupted. “Tests? What do I care for tests? 
|mt need lor tests 7 I may not be an alchemist ; but I am chemist 
Sough to know that tiiis is an imposture; for, in the first place, it is 
Jpossiblo that there should bo a liquefaction of metal at the paltry 
it of that furnace." 

|<‘Ho\v, then, comes the gold to he present, sir?” asked Monsieur de 
Irgennes. 

I “That is for Monsieur de Cagliostro to tell us,” was the answering 
eer. 

' Dolefully the Man of Mystery shook his noble head ; sadly his great 
: cs considered the magnet isl. “Oh, my friend I My poor friend! 
pw stout is the assurance that lias its roots in ignorance I No Iique- 
tptjon at that temperature, you say. Hut mercury, sir, is a fluid metal, 
lid already liquid whilst cold, us every schoolboy knows.” 

"Mercury, ay. Hut not gold. And before gold can sot into a 
jjid ingot as a result of transmutation it must be present in a liquid 
[ate” 

I' “Must, eh ? Why must it ? Does it not occur to you that therein 
Is tho very secret of the transmutation of a fluid into a solid ? I-Iovv 
|n you understand tho release of latent forces contained in matter 
|ton you are not even aware of their existence?” 

| "Ho should know something now," said Avrincourt, "since at least 
} has seen tho results." 

f Silenced by that alchemical jargon, stung by the ridicule of that 
[ustrious company, Mesmer look his departure that night from the 
Moratory in the Rue St. Claude, baffled, mortified, but unalterably 
jrsuudcd that ho hud witnessed an imposture, 
f The conclusions ho reached after a sleepless night of brooding he 
Immunicatcd next day to Monsieur de Vivonno, when that un- 
ispccted disciple of tho mystagogue camo to him on the pretext 
•magnetic treatment. 

f "I insist," said tho raging Doctor, "that thcathanor, the crucible and 
ie rest mo no more than tho appurtenances of fiaud, tho properties 
'the comedy he played. T know, if I know anything, that no trails- 
utalion could bo accomplished without at least tho degree of heat 
icessary to melt the metal. The lack of it betrays the ignorance of 
k charlatan. His explanation was a ready-witted impudence. 
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“But the gold, you .say, was in the crucible. How c 

“A common conjuring trick. I must have detect e c j „ *■**£* ( 
that his calculated oifensivoness had disturbed my mir*^ ^ d 
my perceptions. In the quiet of the night, going step 
that happened in that laboratory, I solved it. I lcino^rj 
snatched the crucible from my hands on the pretext U\at eS1 ^ 
which he had prepared himself, remember - was too tl^f. 
went to tho shelf for the plaster box. For u moment tli e , * 
turned, and his body, as lie leaned forward against tho s * l1 | 
as a screen. It concealed his left hand and the Cru 
Under cover of it ho changed that crucible loi another, 
plastered, that stood ready behind some of the upplkia^^* 1 ** ^ 
table. Don’t you see how simple it is? That is how tTu s } * . 
gulls his foolish following." 

Monsieur dc Vivonnc implied that he could scarce! 1 3 
so much turpitude. Afterwards, with scrupulous fidelity ^ho 
till to Count Cagliosiro, and together they laughed ov er * . 
so obstinate and a perversity so spiteful us to produce J* s 
invention. But to Serafina, later, when Cugliostro rcportccMi^ 
he did not laugh at all. 

“That misbegotten German horsc-locch will be spreii* 
pretty discovery of his all over Paris. The ttddlc-Ii 0;ic j j 
who frequent his magjielic bath-tub will act us his Mercuries- 

“You would have clone better," opined the demure Scroll 
you let me deal with him." 

"With him ? With that frost-bitten dish-washer ? Tl^, t cl 
There’s no blood in him to quicken, my dear." 

"And what now? Something you must do to check tills mi 

"Something, yes, per Ikcco I But, tell me, what? What ' 

Tt was Mesmor himself who was to answer that despairing 
a week later, through the lips of the Cardinal do Rohan. 

His Eminence sought tho inyslugoguc in the Rue St- 
“Monsieur Mcsmer takes his defeat very badly." 

“I know. I know. Tvo heard his tale. May his trial ice c 
dog,” 

"He must be persuaded of his error; persuaded of it 
possibility of further doubt. It is the only way to silence lih 
am sure that you can do it." 

Cagliostio’s stocky figure seemed to assume hoiglit. He 
majestic. "Am I concerned to silenco every cur that yelps 
Who will believe this miserable empiric, unless it bo some or 
witlings he magnetizes, who matter nolhing." 

But Rohan shook his noble, powdered head. ‘‘It’s a s 
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m mv friend. ft delights in diminishing the great. Mesmer is 
i iin u weapon for (ho hand of malice, ft must be struck from 
’f° s0 You must demonstrate for turn again. „ 

* fXstro'seycswcre hard. “That would noUtrangle Ins mendacity. 

S It will compel him, unless ho could take you 
d acknowledge his error, and to hold his peace. I know of no other 

chamber angrily. lie vowed he was 
i ni r .in to unbelief. He did not demonstrate lor tiro amusement of 
I , l i e s or for charlatans who saw tricks m everything 
,, ‘ ' V understand. Mesmer had not only seen a gold ingot 

c( 1,1 1 ™ In (he making of it. Il'lhut did not convince him, 

Bile, he had assisted n ' lire n ak mg m Orgliostro could do 

il w 110 "12 his dina J “to ides, Iro ended, it was 

:/E;, Slr-^tf' He would fear to he 

S ami its purposed Her gentian eyes refected her panic. 

Sr’ "JKw his black brows; ho was regal in his scorn, 

-ib.e. Then he 

h l iglred. l ' ,t “Voti do not Jet know “ ^oTdt?'f“m 

, Jte° Sl™hvo“te So when they came, some two or three 

■irr^iifo 

.was gathered in ilio Uiinly-lishict . ^^blood^lic Duo do Chartres, 
do Vergcnnos was absent, arid a rcsont . The same propert ios 

n member of CugUostro s L°dg , * jm(l Monsieur Mesmer 

pale, iris eyes glittering with 

suppressed excitement. a ,ions followed the same course 

„ rg Kjawrcsr- » — « 
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Mcsmcr very notable, exception. When the elements had been mi; 
«nd deposited in the crucible, Caglioslro did not, ns beforo, invito 
assistant to plaster it, . but undertook the task himself. Taking 
vessel from Mosmcr, with his left hand he picked up with his right 
water- bowl, and went to place it on the encumbered side-table. Tit 
still retaining the crucible, and with his back to the spectators 
reached up to the shelf above for the plaster-box, poured plaster fn 
it Into the bowl, and with a trowel set himself vigorously to mix. 

It was alt most natural, and every eye but Mesmer’s had incvital 
followed his right hand as it reached up. The Doctor, however w 
know what to look for, watched the mystugoguo's body, noted In 
heavily and closely it leaned against the table under Hie sliolf; hlset 
caught oven a tinkle of one vessel against another, to betray a cluni 
ness in his juggling. With grim amusement ho observed that Cugliosi 
splashed a trowel! ul of the swiftly-mixed plaster over the mouth oft 
crucible before he turned again to continue the operation in full view 
all, like a man who has nothing to conceal, 

“There,” the Count announced at last, holding the crucible alo 
"is the alchemical egg complelo. I deliver it into your care, Doctor 
that with your own hands you may place it upon the atlmuor.” 

Mesmor, whose pule lips wore the cruel smile into which they h 
curled as he watched Cugliostro at the shelf, received the crucible, ai 
foj a long moment held it between his two hands, making no mov 
mont. Then ho spoke, and his voice was a hoarse rasp of sarcasm. 

^ Why trouble to place it in the furnace— the uthuuor, as you c< 
it m the language of quackery ?” 

"How 7” Caglioslro glared at him, and in those terrible cy 
, Mesmor behold, as he expected, a rellection of fear. 

"How else is the transmutation to he eltceieil V" asked someone 
indignant impudence. 

Mosmcr turned squarely to the gathering, “Truiwnmintioi 
I hero is no transnuitution. Thoro is u swiiulio, u vulgar trick , 
legerdemain, and that is performed already.*’ 

. Caglioslro reached forward in a sudden wild fury. "Givo me tb 
cruet bio .I 11 he roared. 


13ut the Doctor drew back, fiercely retaining It, gathering nssuini 
a no. It has been entrusted to me, Hus precious alchcm 
egg. He lauglicd unpleasantly. “I do not relinquish it.” 

There was a general stir of annoyance, and the Duke of Char 
demanded what ho meant, 

I mean, Highness, that this crucible Is not the crucible (hr 

- ]l lm bcon That 13 why H ^ unnecessary 

piouact this nauseous comedy by subjecting it to the flro,” 
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-Your spite makes V»u very rush, sir," cried Rohan, atul after his 

'll ^Mesntcr^coltiiy^htced a Ivostility over wliiclr lie was assured of 
"1 "God knows I am no gambler,” ho said “but I will wager 
mei hundred Iquis Ural Hie transmutation lias already taken place, 

irfr t:^“«a m e do I’oliguac. "A 

SSr^r^rtmtanoftlistress, anri Serali,K., watehin8 him 
amongst Hie spectators, felt Iter senses begin to swim. 1 hen the 

ici'ii, mine was bellowing like a calf. ... 

'-No no I nomcaiiHUol This must go no (\ii1hcr. I will no 
nni, a, I will not sullbr that my sublime arts should bo subjected 
( his prostitution. CM vo mo that crucible. Monsieur Mcsmci. At 

c f . ... I. 0 f doubt in their Master momentarily chilled his 
icicles ns they saw him reach forth in frenzy and heard the exulllng 
idi with which Mosmer ugain eluded him. 

“Aha. you charlatan l” the Doctor mocked. Lxposuro is upon 

rtl ;l wi/nl u nal trowel, dropped the crucible on to the table, and 
, a smashing blow with the sharp edge of the tool reduced U to frag- 

Jd there in Inter silence, gaping at Hie sqnclchcd grey mud-like mass 

-!« T h^^ Ml Vhen a terriHc oxpiosion of gh.or 

afened the appalled '’ ow ^ false coniidonco, and 

1 uin ,icd l, .°. f | ‘ ,k 0 fi.n L Gorman doctor stood shaking, limp 
Sgtf™'fnlmh,r, n d with eye end tongue to eon,- 

"tSS 22r » » 
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“I do not think that we shall have any more a* 
Monsieur Mesmer, if, indeed, lie survives the ridicule 
him.” 

Scrafina’s lovely, child-like face was blank. “[ am sj 
she confessed, “at the risks you took. What if he had 
crucible ? What if, obeying you, ho had placed it in 
What then would have been the end ?” 

He pinched her car and gave Iter the tolerant smile 
the purblind mortal. “Little pullet, why these qucsti< 
faculty of great minds, the very quintessence of theii 
perceive exactly how lessci minds will function ingivon 
If I had not the intelligence to plumb tho shallow puddle 
Mcsmer’s wit, or exactly to foresco its workings, why 
not be Cagliostro.” 


THE GHOST OF TRONJOLLY 

TOONJOLLY’S MELTING WITH M. OB SAINT ANDUl’l TOOK, 
courtyard of the Butte Inn at Strasbourg as (hoy wero 
mount the diligence for Paris. It was marked by court 
Saint Andre was the initiator. His air of tho beau mor 
of manner with which lie fell back in deference and wuvi 
precede him ton seal on the vehicle stirred Tronjolly’s : 
to a similar and quite unusual courtliness. 

Not that Tronjolly was by nny means a boor, H< 
natured, amiable young man; of a rather clumsy liabii 
true,- but of a good-humoured, frank and kindly count 
was a little awkward in his manners and slow to those co 
arc as natural as the breath or life in tho world offnshioi 
the world of fashion was not his world. Ho wns tho son 
ingly prosperous Strasbourg merchant, reared in u bo 
sphere which neglected only those things I hat do not mak 
in the counting-house. To Tronjolly the elder, the count 
the world, tho making of money was life. He knew lilt I 
existence, and that little ho despised. In these roligioi 
—for they amounted to nothing less— had he roared ( 
And if his eldest son was now being despatched to Pari* 
might marry a lady whom he had never seen, you arc n 
from this that any such unprofitable matter as romance wi 
The whole affair had been settled, terms discussed, din rg< 
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jTcspoiidcnee like any other ledger transaction ; and our rathci 
mpisli, amiable young IVicnd was journeying to marry an heiress. 
The ostler stood back from the horses, the postilion blew a flourish 
i his horn, cracked his whip, and, with cries of “Care ! Garo !” the 
ligenco swept out of the yard and started upon its journey. 

Tronjolly permitted himself to take admiring stock of the graceful 
id gracious travelling companion who occupied the outside seat 
isicle him. 1 lo considered him carefully from lop to toe, and mentally 
from force of habit- - estimated his outward worth. There was his 
ceil hat, I ho furred roquchniro of bottle-green cloth in which our 
Aleman wrapped his long, shapely body against the crisp air of 
at bright autumnal day, the long black knee-boots of line leather, 
o jewel glittering in the snowy ruffles of his neck, the costly lace that 
11 0 ver his gloved hands, the small sword with its hilt of molhor-o’- 
<arl and silver. Tronjolly was deeply impressed by the sum total of 
is calculations which even then did not include, as ho remembered, 
ic sleek valet who sat behind in charge of the gentleman’s abundant 

8 Thoy made an odd contrast, these two— Tronjolly, who had 
ecu reared in the ways of making money, and Saint Aiulrd, who was 
mtinted only with the ways of spending it ; Tronjolly, to whom life 
ns earnest and stern, and Saint Andre, to whom it was more or less of 
jest, an adventure to be relished. Much of an age and much of a 
eight, with a good ileal even that was similar in cast of countenance, 
at in build they compared as a greyhound with a mastin'. Saint Andrfi 
ore his own hair careful ly dressed and lied into a cue wit It long ribbons 
f black, watered silk ; Tronjolly affected a bag-wig of an antiquated 


•pc. , 

Turning his head presently/ his eyes drawn by the other’s scrutiny, 
Hint A mini addressed his neighbour in pleasant, level tones : “Do you 


iivcl far, monsieur V , t . . 

For a moment Tronjolly was in confusion, so that lie reddened 
nd stammered. When he recovered he replied that he was on Ins 
■ay lo Paris. 

M. do Saint Andri's face lighted up, convoying the nattering 

itimation that ho was pleased. . 

“In that ease, monsieur, we shall bo travelling companions all the 

Tronjolly received the news in u silence which endured until it 
:ardily occurred lo him that it would be polite to profess himself 
mdmnlcd. Having done so, lie shyly asked a question. Do you 

:to you know Paris, monsieur?” • . TI „ 1nilfT t w i 

“Know it 7” Saint A mini's fine eyebrows were raised. He laughed. 
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“Like my pocket, f was a student at the .Sorhoimy 
and what a .Horhonne student does not know of Paris, 
l ie shrugged and laughed again, leaving his sentence t 
In this manner began an acquaintance which was sty 
during (lie six tedious days of that journey. 

Tmnjolly, linding himself out in (lie world for the 
little bewildered, very lonely and very ifl-at-easo. Me 
conscious that ho lacked the proper address town 
ostlers, eh >mber la ins, postilions, drawers, landlords, 
whoso business it was to minister to travellers. Uo \v ; 
of being swindled, and almost as fearful of being ridir* 
Then, too, in answer to his anxious questions, 8: 
him things about Paris which went far to increase Ids 
and to (ill him with dread at the very thought of lindii 
in such an ocean of guile and wickedness, lie cvei 
Monsieur Coupri, the lather of the heiress ho was goi t 
n doubt but that Monsieur Coupri and the family w 
welcome. Yet it was not as if he knew them or they 
nay unknown quantity connected with Paris began to ass 
and terrifying proportions for Tnmjnlly. 

Now, it Is not in the nature of a Tmnjolly to can j 
when confession to an amiable and worldly-wise I 
partially relievo it. lienee followed confidences, at lii 
hesitant, then - being encouraged full and frank, 
Tmnjolly entertained M. de Saint Andr* with an o 
his relations with tiro Coupri family, of the marriage 
arranged between himself and Mdllo Coupri, and of 
substantial dowry. 

“Monsieur," said Saint Amir6, “if tfte lady’s hcuup 
thoso endowments, you are a .singularly fortunate folic 
“As to that,” said Tmnjolly, pouting and raising 
man must take his chance, i am assured that she is sou 
and not without attraction. Hut where tiro main thing 
satisfactory one must not be too expectant tin to details, 
a man must take his chance.’’ 

“And you may lake it with a good heart,” laughed 
world. “All marriage is u lottery, as someone has sai 
fortunate in your knowledge that the essentials are assu 
(| ;9 U « ,e , not married yourself, by chance, mansion 
1 1 Saint Andre laughed. “My friend, 1 am a y< 
a patrimony too slender to suffice fot my own ahnorn 
habits ol expenditure. And then, too, I am cursed will 
—a madness m a poor man. My family had proposed 
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„ 0 yle of a woman— u heavily gilded gargoyle, it is true, with a title 
d (antis and rent-roll as long as a lawsuit. But— what would you? 
r declined on the ground that, as 1' have not the means to build a 
thedral I should not know what to do with a gargoyle. My father, 
has a poor sense of humour, considered the answer offensive, 
ontc aro like that. At present t am more or less in disgrace, and I 
r ,p K t 0 Paris to forget it and to take a holiday from my father. 
5 is nothin adorable man at the best of limes, but when offended he is 

endurable. 

' Q Hl |idencc inviting confidence, Tronjolly told Saint Andr£ of his 
^ a( j iurt ., tU | of his family generally, and thus the intimacy between 


>n] grew apace. 

; Paris was reached in the twilight of the sixth day of their journey. 

1 diligence drew up at the Gulden I haul, at the corner of the Rue de 
Vcrri6rc, and if Tronjolly was a little bewildered by the bustle in the 
rd of that notable hostelry, he was profoundly impressed, awed 
most to heat Borey - M. de Saint Andre’s valet— issuing orders for 
oir accommodation in n tone so arrogant that very soon there was 
much scurry and confusion at the Golden Hand as if a prince of the 

ood had alighted there. ..... , . 

A suite of line a pa rtmenls was placed at their disposal, and presently 
ev dined in a blue-aml-gold room above-stairs, of splendours such as 
roniolly beheld for tho fust time. They were waited upon by the 
°kcst 0 f .setvunls, under the instructions of the capable Bercy. 
he supper was to Tronjolly a succession of incredible sensations a 

2 of discoveries in what could be achieved with ordinary fish 
ul flesh • and it was washed down by a well-ripened, soft, velvety 
nrdeau X which burst into incredible perfumes upon the palate, and 

persuaded that until this hour he had never tasted wme 
Comhig from Strasbourg, ns he did, he was well acquainted with 
■ .mi tvi«io ilnt is made from the livers of diseased geese. 

led, lie screamed and rang tor _ keiied by the landlord and 

A little later, M. de Saint Audi 1 . im tba{ Tronjolly was 

i grinvfaccd physician, who came ^ 
travel y ill, and to ask if he was wlnied to the sufferer 
l “Not at all, monsieur, said Saint Andi6. 

; ■ “You are his friend, at least ?” 
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“You may cull me thill. We wore (ravelling corrj r 
Strasbourg.” 

“Me will have relations in Paris?” was (ho next qiies t < 
“From wliut lie (ells mo of himself, lie has none.” 

The doctor clucked in vexation. 


"Your friend, sir, is in very grave case, I lo is suffer i**- 
remorseless form of gastric inllamniation. Miul his reljvf .*" ro)t 
hand, I must have advised you to summon them." l,Ve s 

Horrified, Saint Aiulr£ sat up in hed. “Do you 
is in danger?” thtxt 

The physician spread his hands. "I will do what I 
frank, I doubt if' ho will be alive in (lie morning,” * 


The event was (o confirm his prognosis. Troiyolly 
in delirium. Towards dawn, in a Heeling moment of lucid it** i 
Saint Andni in a bedgown beside him, and realized sonin^’- ** 


circumstances, 


“I am very ill, am I not ?” he asked. 

“You ure certainly ill, my friend." 

Tronjolly considered. 

“They arc expecting me tomorrow- -M. Coupri and I^I^der < 
he said. "Should I be unable to go, you will do me the favour- 
word to them, will you not ?” 

“I will bear them word myself," Saint Amlr6 promised. 

The unfortunate youth died a few hours Inter, and jvi c \ 
Aiuli'6, profoundly troubled by the event, spent the greater 
the morning, out of the goodness of his nature, in making a 
moms for the funeral. Having completed these, lie texnombcr 
the Coupri family would be awaiting the bridegroom, and dote 
to go at once upon his grim errand. He ordered a carriago nr 
forth dressed as lie was, in his travelling-suit and bottle -green 
laurc. 


The carriage cluttered over the Fonl-au-Change, and on tin 
maze of narrow streets to the more spacious Rue du Foirx. I 
along beside the high wall of a garden, and came at last to rest 
the fairly imposing house to which the garden belonged.. 

M. do Saint Andrd alighted, and rapped sharply on tlie gre< 
with the gold knob of his cane. It opened almost instantly 
female servant, with a comely smiling face and almost devour! t 
confronted our fine gonl Ionian oxpectuntly, 

“Monsieur Coupri lives here, I think," said Saint Andr6. 
“Yes, monsieur.” She was almost breathless. 

“May one sec him ? I have just arrived from Strasbourg, an 
nm he got no further. The mention of Strasbourg: was 
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i a l] ihiU the girl awaited. With u ripple of laughter, she turned and 
- ,p C d away fiom him into the house, calling : 

“Monsieur ! Monsieur Coupri l He has arrived. Ho is here J” 
“Pst ! Pst ! Hi I My good girl l” Saint Anclrd called after her in 
/exation. 

But in her excitement she either did not hear or did not heed him. 
\nd then a door flow open, anti a stout little man rolled out. He had a 
osy, good-humoured face and twinkling little eyes. He exuded 
jonhomie at ovory pore. 

Before .Saint Andr6 could utter a word of protest, the little man had 
/iolently descended upon him, embraced him, kissed him upon both 
;heeks, ami was dragging him across the threshold by main force, 
mothering him the while in volubility. 

“But come in, then , come in. I was wagering it would bo you when 
lie carriage stopped. You see it was the hour, and I know that the 
; 0 n of old Tronjolly would he as punctual, as his father. Be welcome 
,o my house, my child. The ladies are waiting to receive you, and 
jenevievo is dying of impatience to see you. Did you have a good 
otiincy 7 It is it plaguoy long way to Strasbourg, and on such an errand 
he journey must have seemed long indeed. Youth’s impatience!" 
The little man laughed with a will. “Youth’s impatience I” 

“Ah, but one moment, monsieur I” cried Saint Andr6, disengaging 

limself from those massive, clinging arms. “I haven’t ” 

“'lb be sure— the carriage,” said M. Coupri. “But Mariclte will 
sec to it. Pay him, Mario Mo,” he bade the grinning domestic. “And 
jive him a pourboiro of six sous, Opcn-hnndcdiioss is the order of 
inch a ilay as this, eh 7 Wo do not get married every day, do wo, 
jcorgcsV” 

“Monsieur,** said Saint Andrd gravely, "there is a very important 
natter — " 

“To be xu to there is 1" cried Coupri, exploding in laughter. “The 
adics arc waiting for o sight of you. Wo must not keep them. It is 
lot gallant.” 

Ho flung open tho door of the little salon on the right, and, to the 
jyos of a dozen people assembled there in expectation, he disclosed (he 
ilegant M. do Saint Andrd. , 

There was u moment’s staring silence, produced by M. do Saint 
\ndr6’s personality, his handsome figure, his fine clothes and his air 
if the great world, all of which wont to make upon the Coupri family 
m impression very different from that which the family had expected 

;o receive. ■ _ 

Then an elderly but still attractive lady, whom Coupri Presented 
is Aunt Jeanne, sailed forward, Hung her arms round Saint Andrea 
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neck, hugged him 10 her bosom, ami kissed him resoumliii K | v ' 
conjecture that it was at ibis point Hut the spirit of mischief milnJ 
Saint Andn! to accept tiie pari which destiny and t | lc Counrj f 2 
were forcing upon him. Yielding, he abandoned himself recklesSo 
the adventure, without thought of anythfng hoyoml the 
ainusomcul which it offered. lie suffered himself meekly to 
braced and kissed by every bourgeois present, and he discovered n!i 
one or two ol the bourgeoises made the ordeal well worth culm „ 
All caljcd him Ocom—^ld. »u« l.c ,lio U1! l,. dc,e.s,»W c " ' 

yavo bun clhwive welcome, with one exception. This was a vnim 
man in the red coat of an ollicer of the Swiss Cimirds, who gave him 2 
mis on the strength of his military rank in a notoriously plebeian com! 
and who held himself scowlingly nloolTrom M. do Saint Aiidni P 1 
The family commented with cmhamuiitg bourgeois frankness on 
.Siam Andre s line clot lies, on his figure, on his manner ; they descrihwl 
with liaiikness whut they had expected him to bo like, and with count 

! Iiey b'e he I ( j* w,klusswl ,llc,5lsclvcs t0 1,0 Plcastmtly surprised by what 

uneasy 1 ^ W,S mcntion ol ‘“ ' xnln " { llitl Suim AndnS become 

"Do you know now,” mid Qmpri, “that I find yo „ si n g„lar!v 
unlike yom picture. I had expected you to be stouter, and to have 

nioio colour. Amt v<n,r lmir - 11 "’as quite fair in the portrait " 

I was .stouter uiul l had more colour," suit! Saint Andre. "Also 

y,> " “• ' »!■ n 

. P*V lni1 , !lmt I s ovor ,ww - f Ih>iij;Ii, Ol course, the fatigue of the 
journey, and-und . . . the natural impatience consuming mo . . ” 

» cals ol t hnl Imp laughter ucclitiincd the fullering gallantry of these 
wo k 1 s. fJicn Aunt Jeanne’s voice was heard. 

MJ . ,u f . comc ,wre » ponoviiivo. Como, then’ my little one, and greet 

your btidogroom. Do you not hear what lie is saying ?" 

oned hi?d U Annfl* ° r ^ Hwraom, whither she hud lied like some fright- 
oiled bird, Aunt Jctinno drugged forth the bride, all trembling reluct- 

"IJ?; fr ; ,m lier convent, wrapped in her purity and innocence 
while and lovely us n budding rose, she stood before our gentleman’ 

Ul .f' roc ® vcr ing, lie bowel wild « counier's 
As conversation broke out again the young ollicer of Swiss, who 
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watched the mealing of Hie betrothed with lowering eyes, now 
■aged Coupri to present him to the bridegroom. Coupri did so, 
Jouncing the Swiss as it cousin, nnd loft them together. 

The o (liecr looked the bridegroom over with an eye of cold dislike, 
your manners, sir,” said lie, “tire precisely what one would expect 
om ft Strasbourg shopkeeper !” 

Start led, Saint Andr6 made an instant recovery. He smiled his 
vectcst. ".hist as yonts, sir, aie what one would look for in a Swiss 
jwherd !” 

It was the ollioer’s turn to bo startled. He had not expected a 
•binder so ready and so apt. Ho stiffened and clicked his heels. 

' “fvjy name,” ho said, "is StoIVcl. Lieutenant Sloffel.” 

"An unpleasant name,” suit! Saint Andr6, "but no doubt you 
eserve it.” 

The soldier’s eyes narrowed. His thin lips smiled grimly. 

"I see that wo understand each other,” he said, keeping his voice 
‘‘And I am glad to see also that you wear a sword.” 

"I bought it cheap in a second-hand shop in Strasbourg,” Saint 
im lre apologized, feeling that the entertainment promised to be more 
flinptoio than he had expected. "I think it looks rather well. Don’t 

'Oil?” . . 

"Cm you use it?” growled the Swiss. 

"You might show me how,” ventured Saint AndrA. 

Stoilcl leaned nearer, and spoke rapidly. 

"In the garden, then, at live o’clock.” . . , 

He would have moved away, but Saint Andre caught him by the 

dcove ofhis red coat, , . 

"A moment, mon lieutenant,” he begged. Would it be mi- 
leilinent to inquire the nature ol your quarrel with me? 

! The lire-culcr sneered, "You arrive inopportunely. You are de 

ifop. That is till. You were rash to leave Strasbourg.” 

Then Aunt Jeanne interrupted them, leading forward again the shy 
Gcncvitvc, and followed by Coupri and Uncle GregQi.e. An .Il- 
bied, inquisitive silence fell upon the company, and S loft el drew 

lWi ‘T.ct US leave the children to become better acquainted,” said Uncle 

Grcgoire, rubbing his fat hands. . rp _ r 

"L.oavo them I” echoed Aunt Jeanne on a note ofiiorror. 

Her notions of propriety were above the level of those of her 

1>10 “liidi !” said Coupri, peremptorily brushing aside a H objections. 
"We dine in a quarter or an hour, Georges. Gcnevifcvo will enter tain 
you until then. Como, my friends.” 
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They departed, Stoll'el going Iasi, his powdered hettcl 
the air. v& ry r 

Alone with her future husband, Genevieve sat <^ 0 
without tkiring to look at him. Saint AiulnS lost some ^ 

hud enough decency left to begin to regret the adventure 
an awkward silence, courageously broken at last by rr^ ' 'T* 1 

"You had n good journey, monsieur V" she inquired 
"A -an impatient journey, inadentoiselle," said ho u s 
She flushed, tmd lapped her loot. Apparently thoi- e rlec * v 
behind the air of convent-bred simplicity. VvaS 

“You said that before, I think.** 

“A truthful inau is bound to repeat himself,” said 
"Have patience with my lack of wit. Forgive it on tb — 
sincerity. . 

“Sincerity !’’ she echoed. She flashed him a glance of. 

“You are sincere 7 ll is sincere to imply that you were in^ji 
conic and marry a girl you had never seen T ri ' | P i 

For once in Ids impudent life Saint Andre was at a Joss 
"There- -there is such a thing as intuition, made.^’ • t 
explained lamely. ° ,se 

"Yes, monsieur. And, of course, in your case there \vu s vC 
— there was dolinile knowledge. Of the amount of my clo'wi-v 
That would account for your impatience. I had not iliouglit o 
Me understood (hat she was angry, and (hat she gathered Trot 
an unsuspected strength. A moment he hesitated, then 
prompted him to go down on one knee beside her and scale tot 
hand, what lime he prepared n likely speech. Hut tTi e ha 
snatched away. 

“I am not yet your wife," she reminded him. “The transm 
not yet complete. Delivery of the goods does not take place ui 
evening.' 1 

His amorous words perished unborn. Instead, “Muctemoise 
are very cruol,” lie protested, 

"Neither cruel nor kind, l am nothing. Just a bale o r mere! 
that your lather and mine have marketed between them.’* 

He rose awkwardly, brushing his knee. Decidedly the act' 
did not run an amiablo course. 

“Is it— is it impossible that we .should love each other ?*’ In 
her. 

And he confessed afterwards that in that moment lie was 
sincere, for this dainty child with the unsuspected spirit perturb 
most unusually. 

Quite impossible I” said she, lightening her red lips. 
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I-lo sighed. 

"Impossible thm you should lovo me — that I can understand,” 
s voice throbbed with melancholy feeling. "But that I should love 
ii. Oh, mademoiselle, a little mercy, I implore you I I could serve 
ii all the days of my life, with increasing joy and happiness in the 
vice.” 

Apparently the tender words were not without effect. The lire 
led from her eyes. They became almost shy again. Seeing him 
uding there, liis head bowed in dejection, it is possible that she 
served, for the lust time, what a very handsome head it was. 

"Alas, monsieur, you come loo late for love !” said she. 

"Too late I” he echoed, and then he understood. “Stoffol!” ho 


cd. 

Her cheeks (lamed. 

"Stolfel,” sho admitted. “Wo love each other, i tell you this 
cause, after all, I think I like you. You are not as uncouth as I had 

peeled.” , . 

"I understand, mademoiselle,” he answered, with a tinge oi bitler- 
ss, “that 1 cannot hold Hie lists against a Swiss mercenary.” 

"I warn you, sir, that Sloftcl has sworn to me that this marriage 
mtracl shall never he signed.” 

Saint Andr6 discovered that this annoyed him extremely. But 
.fore he could explode, Coupri had come to summon them to dinner. 
At tabic Saint Andre sat moody and silent for a while. Wounded 
his vanity, deeply compromised, a duel on his hands with a Swiss 
•e-cat er who hud sworn to kill him, he had now abundant matter for 
flection, and lie began to wonder how the Tronjolly whom he was 
lporsonaling would acquit himself in such unexpected circumstances ; 
liethcr. indeed, the Strasbourg merchant were not to be envied at rest 

his coMln. . , , , . , 

Presently, however, the wine doing its work, and lus volatile nature 
asserting itself, ho recovered liis liveliness. The more he talked, and 
ie brighter became the sparkle of his ready wit, the more sullen grew 
olfcl, the more fiercely the Swiss scowled at him across the tabic, 
eneviiwe watched and listened in amazement and a growing wonder, 
lint A ndrd began to reel pleased with himself. The adventure was 
ling none so badly after all. Then ho reflected that, nevertheless, it 
as high time to end it. The hour of the contract was approaching. 

Observing that tho company began to grow torpid from excessive 
ululgence, Saint Andre proposed to take Hie air m the garden for 
line moments. Coupri was eager to accompany him, but Saint 
mill'd protested that tic desired to be alone to collect himself against 
id coming of tho notary. 
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Half-way down the garden ho became aware that lie %v 
Over his shoulder he caught a glimpse of a red coat, f * 0 * 

pursuer, he quickened his steps towards the door in the 
to the street and safely. He reached it to lind it locked* . wf* 

missing. With a stilled oath, he turned and faced the hiir \ 

“You arc forgetting an appointment, 1 think,” lt *& * 

smiling terribly. ttit? 


"On the contrary, I was remembering it,” said Saint y\ x 
"So indeed I might have supposed, knowing your 
kind." 


Saint Andre was disposed to be a little angry, 

“I thought that was the source of, your valour ” he said 
"Wlmt’s that V 


"I’ll tell you. You are a man practised in arms, 
advantage of that fact to browbeat and to impose your 
unoflending, rabbit-hearted bourgeois whom you suppose, J. 
know point from pummel.” * 4cal 

Stoflcl, standing stiilly as a fencing-muster, went red ?lu , , 

turns. vV 


“I do not force you to light, monsieur,” ho said. , 

withdraw if you plenso.” * ° 

“But I no longer please,” said Saint Andr<5, unsheathin» i 
sword. “You have deliberately dotaincil me, and you must i a 
consequences. I assure you that they will not ho pleasant t 
your convenience, monsieur I” 

In a rage, the Swiss throw off wig and coat, whipped out his s 
nrnl, with a bellowed, "On guard I" Hung himself upon tli© s t,r 
Strasbourg morchaiU. lie was mol by a guard that nstonj s | lo < 
and for some few moments nothing was heard but the clirt 
their blades. 


Saint A mini knew Slotl'el's kind, and JuitJ not expected mud 
found even less than he had expected. I lo laughed as he fenced 

“Come come, sir !” he mocked. "Is this the best that you c’a 
And against a rabbit-hearted bourgeois 7 Then hero’s to make tin 

There was a slither of steel, a sharp blow of forte on foib fe IX si 
wrench, and the Swiss officer stood disarmed. 

Smiling mid calm, Saint Andrd bowed lo him. 

“Another lime, mon lieutenant,” he said, “mako certain a bo 
rabbit heart, or they may mourn you in the Cantons.” 

Ho picked up the fallen weapon, sheathed his own, and, b< 
again, was departing. 

“You are taking my sword I” cried SloObl suddenly, in a oil: 
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the ghost 01' TltONJOLLY 

Cunt Andre paused, and turned. Ho was very grave. 

5r r i return it to you, monsieur, wo recommence ; and if we recom- 


1 Ml 1 ii - - 

tim oiulins may be diuercnt. 

lieutenant clenched his hands, then, with an oath, 
m nick up his coat and wig. It is disconcerting when yot 
l a fire-eater to meet n bourgeois who can play such tri 

, • A nl ir6 walked back towards the house. Midway he met 
ovifevc. She was pale and out of breath. At sight of him she 

, m0 paler, and stood still. 

•Where is Monsieur Stolid 7 sheened. 

Z !U the moment in swallowing his mortification, said the 
Saint AihIic. “Otherwise he has suffered no damage. I have 
h, J ui his sword. You may like to return it to him as a wedding 
“mS ir you rally love him. you may think twice about it, for 
ssm'o'you that the weapon is a greater danger to himself than to 

/one else. ■ gazing after him somewhat foolishly, 

in i tol oi the threshold of the house he en- 
Smd coup. !, who tailed him with the nows that the notary was 
Jell at six o'clock with the man, age contract. 

“Not' wait 'j" •'“"to‘S^SV.,erln 8 a Httlc, 
..you will ^“^^Tn^rimpokaiit engagement to fulfil." 
SS wSwWh astonishment. ‘Today r he asked 

^£^1— :!8U &u"!rt •■“taiem <to» an „ llour the " 0,m ' y 

’".'ulmi”' “" n0, keep ” Sainl 

iSl° f and he invented 

boldly. ... nrt riniibt surprise you, monsieur; but, 

"What l have to wy w\ l ™ c l° nrr [ v _ d L v& last night at dusk, and 


he flung 
w.. to „..v. you happen 
play such tricks with 



ato m many stuffed be suffering from a grave 

A doctor was sent for, who nd k lh is morning. My 

Internal disorder, of S u,is evening, and that, monsieur, 
funeral lakes place at six o clock 
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is the appointment that I must keep. You will understand its utto 
urgency." 

Wide-eyed, open-mouthed, Coupri stared at him fora long moment 
then he hegiin to laugh. Hut his laughter withered before the oilier' 
solemnity. Ho became uneasy, and peered at his proposed son-in 
law. 

"You urc not, by any chance . . lie touched his forchcai 
significantly; 

"I feared that you might think so, monsieur. Lei me assure yoi 
that 1 am not mail. I am just dead. Adieu, monsieur I" 

"A moment, sir J 1 * roared Coupri. 

But Saint Andr6 did not wait. lie slipped past Coupri, okulin 
his grasping hands, snatched up his hat and cane in the hail, and \va 
gone from the house so quickly that by the time Coupri came pantin 
to 1 1 10 door lie was already out of sight. 

Bewildered, fuming, Coupri went hack to the company and rourei 
out the incredible talc ofTronjolly’s behaviour. 

"Perhaps , . began Aunt Jeanne, and stopped abruptly, ; 
seared look in her oyes. 

"Perhaps what?" demanded Coupri. 

“Suppose you go to the Holden Hand mul make inquiries?" Unci 
(jnigoire suggested. 

Coupri hollowed for his luvl and cane, and sot out at once, nccom 
panicil by his brother mul by StolVol, who was in u simmer of vindic 
livcncss. 

At the Golden Hand, M. Coupri demanded the landlord. 

“Did a Monsieur Tronjolly alight here last evening from tin 
Strasbourg diligence?" he inquired. 

The landlord’s face became extremely grave. 

“Monsieur Tronjolly?” ho replied. “Yos, that is so. it is trm 
that ho alighted hero.” 

Something in his tone and manner filled them with vague premoni 
lions. 

“And where is ho now ?" inquired Coupri. 

“Alas I messieurs, the unfortunate gentleman was taken ill in tin 
night, and although everything possible was done, he succumbed to i 
gastric inflammation some hours later, Tltoy are burying him at tin 
P6re-ia-ami.se at six o’clock this evening." 

"My God 1“ said Coupri, and sat down in a stale of collapse, “i 
was true, then, what ho told mo." 

Three pallid men returned to tho pleasant houso in the Kuo du Foil 
with the dreadful story that a ghost hud sat with them that day~i 
story which spread rapidly and made no Jilllc stir at the time. Anil i> 
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3 not until now that the mdmoirs of that amusing M. de Saint Andrd 
iav0 been discovered that wo arc afforded the truth of the mysterious 
ilTfiir of the Ghost of Tronjolly. 

Whether the lieutenant of Swiss was able to persuade Genevieve 
liat no disgrace attached to his sword since his opponent was a super- 
iiitimvl one, and whether, onco the Tronjolly wedding was definitely 
3 ut of the question, he was able to persuade Coupri to allow him to 
Kcomo his son-in-law, arc matters, nil fortunately, not now discover- 
able. 


THE LUCK OF CAPOULADE 

CAPOULADR HAD NO ILLUSIONS ABOUT HIS LUCK, JUST AS HB HAD NO 
illusions about himself. Me know that his luck was bad, just as he 
klWW himself to bo a thief, a liar and a scoundrel. Necessity had 
fashioned him. Mo thieved and lied and the rest because these were 
the only mis by which ho Imd found it possible to earn— over since he 
could rcmoinber— a precarious livelihood. In this he found no reason 
to complain. But to be cursed with had luck, that was another story. 
There was no vice that could more seriously trammel a man of lus 
mod ivi ties, as he had found, hi the clays of the old rdgime, when he 
Li been us dirt beneath the feet of reputable folk, he had been, as a 
result of Ids Ml luck, seldom out of the clutches of the police. Now 
that all this was so gloriously changed, and reputability laid low, the 
change still profited him nothing. Ho did not prosper. 

I Air example : Hewnsmtho sack of tho Tuilenes. He had brought 
.-hence, as his share of tho loot, a suit of yellow brocade laced with 
nek! a pair of silk stockings, a pair of lacquered shoes with paste 
buckles, a wig, a gold-lulled sword worth fifty loins, and a purse con- 
S m o ,so won another fifty. He had obtained these thinp from 
gemtenmn who lmtl.no further use for 
those who wore shot In dcIcntlinB the main slal ™“ 
lie lvul been at some pains to become possessed of them, but at least 
tov we Ho swsions to which none, in these on ighlencd days of 
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its place, when, in his rage and despair, ho revealed by his spee 
error with which they had insulted hini. For in the matter oj 
gatory obscenity, Capouladc was the wonder and the envy of tin 
dcs Miracles. 

He escaped with his life, overwhelmed by the laughter < 
revolutionary mob. Hut the lovely suit of brocade was redtn 
tatters, and the beautiful sword with its precious gold hilt and the 
of fifty louis had vanished from his person I ft was only to h 
he swore, that such things could happen. 

Later iiis singular rhetoric won him u certain measure of rc 
tion. He became a Jacobin, and accounted himself at last on tit 
road to fortune. Hut an ill-considered speech destroyed his eh 
and brought him within an ace of leaving his head in the Ne 
Huskct. Thereupon he fled from Paris. 

Following his ill-starred destiny, he found himself in January 
year ’93 penniless and shoeless in Thouars, ft will he seen that I 
not prospered on the journey. There was so little to steal in I 
in those days, and that little was guarded with a care that seen 
Capouladc an outrage upon the principles of Liberty by whi 
desired to order his life, like the good patriot that ho was. 

He was rescued from starvation and befriended by Guinar 
kind-hearted Mayor of Thouars, and in exchange for bed and 
and raiment anil a trifle of wages, was given employment in Gui 
modest Republican household. 

So as the “official’’ — “official" being the euphemism of “set 
in the vocabulary of the Reign of Reason— Capon lado fetched 
hewed wood, groomed the horso, brushed the coat, and eleaiw 
boots of bis brother-citizen, Guinurd. h was intolerable, of e 
that a man of his resources, a man whom the Republic htui ma< 
equal of any in the land, should waste in this fashion the prccioi 
of Liberty that was the birthright of every Frenchman. 

I-Ic cursed his luck steadily and volubly, and ho cursed his 
factor, Guinard, whom ho hated, firstly because Guinurd hum: 
hint- — a free-born citizen of tho French Republic, One anil Indivis 
by sotting him to menial offices; secondly, because Guinard was 
to as winsome and buxom a daughter of Franco as had ever port 
tho senses of Capouladc. Presuming upon the new-found cqt 
leveller oi all those hateful distinctions between men whicl 
marked the extinct age of the despots, Capouladc, in tho onrly di 
his officialdom in the Guinard establishment, Imd offered himso) 
suitor for tho plump hand of tho Ciloycimo M6lanic, Gtiinun 
received his proposals with threats of physical injury, express 
terms which made it clear that lie was by no means abreast of the 
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vi finnreciiUivc of llw glorious dumgc dial had been wrought in 
i relations. His words savoured of aristocracy, of incivismc, 
f^sson to the Republic and to Man. Yel Guinard was (he Rcpubli- 
^ or of Thouars ; he wore a 1 i iooloiir scarf about his protuber- 
f idtllc a tricolour tuft of plumes, and a tricolour cockade adorned 
■eked* hat. To impeach him were a serious matter, too serious for 
oouhde who had already been on the point of sneezing into the 
Liu! Basket through excess of Republican zeal. 

8 oCapoulado nursed in secret his resentment, his hatred ol Guinard 
rlhis longing for Guiltard’s daughter- -who contemptuously ignored 
L-uikI patiently awaited his hour. He grew servile, the better to 
. j, J j s feelings and insinuate himself into the heart of his employer's 
hfldcaco • and being a master in the arts of hypocrisy he succeeded 
Sinlololy* The good Guinard was not astute. Soon Capouhtde made 
K useful discovery that for all his tricolour scarl, plumes, cockade, 
id Republican ollicc, Guinard was at heart a reactionary ; that his 
nnblicattism was no more than a travesty assumed in older the belter 
fserve his Royalist friends, the insurgents of Poitou and Brittany, 
a neastuU-army of l a Vendee. 

IaII that Capmiltule lacked was evidence. So he watched and 
ailed. One of these line days, he was sure, this traitorous Mayor ol 
houats would carry indiscretion a step too iar. 1 hen would be 
nnouladc’s opportunity to become ti hero in the eyes or the Nation. 
M there would be good pickings when that happened : pickings that 
,ist include this nose-in-the-air Ciloyonnc Mdkinio, with her pink 
ircks moist mouth and provocative breasts. 

!« Meanwhile he employed exemplary patience, and craftily mcicascd 
(ttiruiid’s esteem of him by sly assumptions ol anti-Rcvolutionary 

H-Iischimce came at last, early in May, a few days alter General 
judlineau had come to occupy Thouars, making it his headquarteis 
nneratitms against the insurgents ol La Vendee. 

It Ivmoened that Mayor Guinard was owed a considerable sui 

n serve which may have prompted this removal ol his daughter. 
Llied’to General Quilincau for a safe-conduct that shou t! enal 
Sm to travel unmolested by the troops with which the com 

‘■^This sale-conduct he received together with the advi^ 
to avoid the Vendduns ho had best go by way ol Mattigno, 
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l he Loire at Chalonnes. He set out in a little cart, ac< 
Melanie and this rascal Capouiade, who by now had \* 
trust and confidence. 

Capoulade was downcast, because of the coming se| 
Melanie, and still more because of an indifference to hi 
manifest that she had scarcely a word of farewell for Hi 
deposited her at her aunt’s. 

His spirits revived a little at the wine-merchant’s j 
named Rue dc la Rcpubliqiio (formerly the Rue Royalo) v 
made trouble upon being tendered payment in assi ; 
Republic. 

“What’s this?” quoth the Mayor of Thotmrs in a 
lingered contemptuously the paper that represented the 
1 ivies owing to him. 

‘The currency ol the nation,” answered the w. 
truculently. “Every bill bears the sacred imprint of the F 
and Indivisible. Dare you refuse it ?” And his little him 
dcath-cliallcngc. 

Guinard thrust back his cocked hat, and scratched 
perplexity. 

“You see,” he explained, "in that pestilent purl of tl 
which I have the misfortune to reside the light of Ra 
yet irradiated the hearts and minds of Frenchmen. ft 
time, my brother, for it is not in the power of Nature t< 
change bo glorious. Hut until it conics [ am likely to stu 
depend upon what this paper will buy me.” 

"Paper 1” roared the merchant. "What ofirontcry I ' 
this paper?” And with his fist he pinned the wad ofsoile 
counter. 

“I mean— that to the— all — unenlightened,” stn 
unfortunate mayor, "it . . . looks like paper." 

"Then enlighten them," said the merchant, “lieu 
torch of Reason among them, and ho who refuses to he < 
to the guillotine with him I You will soon sco with whu 
money wfll bccomo current in Thouars,” 

For a patriot there is no denying that the winc-mcrclu 
had a delicacy in veiling his threats. Guinard trembled 
at his elbow nudged him warningly. Nevertheless he. 
objection. 

“You see, even here in Nantes, vvhifch, under the rule > 
ficent Citizen Carrdre, is more Republican, they say, tha 
it is impossible to obtain the full value for mi assignat. Gh 
thousand livres to meet the discount, and ..." 
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"A moment,” snapped the merchant. “Give me the name of any 
nan who refuses an assignat at its full value. Give me his name, I 
a y j or step round to the Prefecture with me, and name him there, and 
o-morrow you shall see him making faces through the little window of 
jio guillotine.” 

Then lie changed his tone, and made an .appeal to Capoulade. 
'Eli, you, /Vwtif You look an honest man.” Capoulade recognized 
litis for a stupendous lie and wondered what intended infamy might | 
lurk behind it. “Tell me now, would you not count yourself richer ' 
by money sanctified by the Convention, bearing the emblem of the 
Republic, the image of the Goddess of Reason herself, the symbol of 
Universal Brotherhood, than by base coin defiled by the portrait of 
Iho late despot, disfigured by it head which in her wisdom the Nation 
liaa shorn away, the head of a man guilty of the crime of inclvisme? 
To prolfcr such coin is in itself a treason against the Rule of Liberty. 
Ah, snored name of a name I You agree with mo. You are a good 
patriot I” 

Capoulade accepted modestly the honour thrust upon him, and 
gave eyory reason to the Here© winc-mcrcliani. 

It was enough. Gurnard perceived (lint one more refusal on his 
part and this truculent follow would do by him what he advised him 
to do by others in like case. I le intuits the best of it ; after all, money 
In this form had the advantage of being extremely portable ; and, now 
that he came to think of it, lie reflected that there would be a 
certain grim relish in hectoring patriots into accepting it as legal 

tender. . , 

.So lie pocketed the bills, gave the wiuc-inorchanl his quittance, 
and, in company with the faithful Capoulade, who felt himself the 
richer by considerable information, he departed. 

They took a meal together at an inn, whereafter Gurnard dis- 
appeared for the best part of an hour into a room which ho hired, and 
Capoulade bad littJo doubt Hull lie Wits spending the time in so bes- 
towing the assignats as to defy the search of any brigands upon whom 
they might chance on their return journey. Me emerged again to call 
for his curl, and ho paid the reckoning with an assignat for fifty livres, 
by way of experiment. The taverner was so ill-advised as to -look 
reluctant and disdainful. A refusal— or perhaps a suggestion of a 
discount— obviously trembled on his lips. But it was anticipated by 


Capoulade. , . , „ ... , . . 

“You would scarcely behove, citizen-host, said he, his lean, 
wolfish face wearing a doleful look, “that there are men m France so 
dead to patriotism, so lost to all sense of duty to the Nation, that they 
demur at accepting the paper of the Republic. We had one such 
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“Hardly judicious, mini patron,” said he. “There may be patriots 
Bressuiro, just as there are Royalists in Thouars. Now a word from 
m to General Quetiueau, and it would go very ill with us.’’ 

]3ut Gurnard was not disturbed. 

“Pish 1” said he, “By lo-inorrow the Royalists themselves will be 
Thouars, and Quetiueau and his rabble in full flight. I tell you there 
such a breeze springing up in La Vendee as will sweep France clear 
'this cloud of sunsculoUism. Before the summer is out the King 
1 he hack in Paris.” ■ ' 

“The King is dead,” said Capouladc. 

“The King never dies," replied Guinard in a big voice. 

“Not even when be is guillotined 7” asked Capouladc. 

Guinard turned to regard him gravely, sorrowfully. At limes this 
poll lade, so cunning at others, showed signs of impenetrable 
ipidity. They were driving at :i gentle pace along a road that was 
t through a forest, approaching a bridge over the river Thou6. 
Guinard was moved to explain this mystery of the immortality of 
jgshlp, and be had already made an excellent beginning, when ho 
is interrupted by the sudden appearance of a half-dozen men from 
llon g the tiees ; all looked fierce, all wore white crosses in their hats, 
id a i| six of them carried muskets. Quite unnecessarily one ot them 


otiled, “Haltc-hM” . , . 

Guinard had already halted. He sat benignly smiling upon these 
,d upon others like them, who came surging from the woods on 
her side of the road. A young dandy, of some twenty years, m line 
Mhos and a charming pigtail, but sadly in need ol a shave, stood 

leniently forward. „„ . . .. 

“Now then, canaille, render your accounts. What the devil are 

"lls'yoilnToyos were very taco: his whole manner was plainly 
yiijg “I hope to have the pleasure of hanging you wit hm five minutes. 
Guinard made him no answer in words. He took ofi lus hat, and 
moved from the lining a scrap of paper, which he presented to the 


11 Having examined it the young man fell back at once, , and saluted 
ilha nourish. “Return arms I” he barked over h.sshouldu, and a line 
r menacing muskets was instantly lowered. 

A few words wore exchanged, the ambusctidsrs disappeared into 
1C woods again, the loaves rustled into silence, and Gurnard was fiee 

’ 'loss than half an hour later, just beyond the bridge over theThoud, 
tey"wete met by a detachment of Republican cavalry It was com- 
landcd by Captain Duchatcl— a distinguished officer— who, two 
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years ago, hud been a pastrycook in Marseilles, Guiiiard curse 
under Ids breath. The olliccr drew rein, ami exchanged co 
with tlie Mayor of Tluumr.s, who was well known to him. 

Then, looking tit him attentively, with frowning brows- 
return from Nantes by an odd way," said he, on a note ofsuspii 

“True,” said Guinard, easily. “I made a ddlour at some ris 
service of (lie Nation. I was pursued by some infantry soni 
this side of Uressuire, and I was fortunate to get safely away I” 

“You lutvc been to Unasuire?" cried J he olliccr in inc 
surprise, 

“Ah, but no,” said Guinard, with a wink that implied he \ 
such a fool as that. “1 kept clear of Uressuire by a couple of fo 

“And, save for this infantry, the country is quiet? Y< 
nothing?" 

“Nothing,” answered the Mayor. 

“Good.” lie turned to his men and waved hissabre. “For 
he commanded. 

They thundered past, over the bridge and down the fores 
straight into the ambuscade and the death to which Guluai 
them, and to which ho would gladly have sent all the Republican 
of Franco. He did not wait for this, however. As soon as Hi 
ridden oil* ho whipped up his horse, and made for Thounrsut i! 
beast’s best speed, 

“That was an ill encounter," ho muttered, and a shiver ran (I 
him. “Pt'.m* 1 1 had not reckoned on it. Pray Heaven the Kt 
will do their work well, and lei no man come back to toll the 
that ambush." 


lhil Heaven did not heed his prayer. Under the very wn 
Thouars he was overtaken by Captain Dudiftiol’s returning 
Half a dozen saddles had been emptied, and at least a dozen mo 
wounded. DuchfttoPs loll arm hung useless at his side. Never 
they came along now at n IVirious gallop. 

“Arrest me that man I" roared Muchfltol. 

"Me?” cried tlio Mayor, blenching at the thought of what 
be in store for him. "Upon what grounds, if you please V" 

“I’ll state my grounds to General Qiithineau.” 

“Dui, mime of a name, what has happened ?” the Mayor demt 
Insistent in the part of injured innocence. 

“Death lias happened I” snarled the Republican, “and pi 
treachery. Bring them ulong." 

As they went, Guinard sought to reassure himself. Alter all, 
proof could there bo that ho had knowledge of the ambuset 
And who would believe it without proof? His excellent Rcpu 
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mutation in Thouars must count for something. The notion of his 
j ng a traitor would he [United by all men, from Quetineau, himself, 
jovYiwanls, 

So it was with a comparatively confident heart that he suffered him- 
afto bo hilled into the presence ol'lho Republican General. 

: Quoiineau, a big, llorid man in a blue uniform coat, white nankeens, 
i n d i lcssian boots, sat studying a map at a deal table, in a bleak, white- 
vushcd room of truly Republican austerity. The floor was bare, and 
jho only decoration of the wall was a sheet bearing the orders of the 

with a splash of evening sunshine, like a splash of blood, upon the 
Whitewash. 

f Me rose as the wounded Duchutel hurst into the room, followed 
L h j s cup! ivos under guard. Whilst the captain poured out his fierce 
lale of disaster, the General considered the Mayor in incredulous 
im'/cmcnt. Ho scowled and swore as lie listened. But at the siigges- 
L Uuu Guinard might he in communication with the Royalists he 
Lugged impatiently. 

■ W hat have you to say, Guinard ?” lie asked, never doubting 

i|,at Gurnard's answer would he ready and conclusive. 

It was ; and Quetineau was on the point of dismissing the matter, 
when Capon lade discovered that lie had something to say. 

' Ho had been considering his position, and for the first time in his 
life lie experienced an overmasted ng impulse to speak the truth. 

He spoke it. He slated succinctly and precisely that the Mayor 
had been into the town of Hrcssuire that morning, that he had been 
closeted therewith M. do Churctle, that the ambu scatters had challenged 
(hem, and then allowed them to pass when Guinard presented a safe- 
conduct from the Royalisl commander. . 

Guinard, stricken and grey-tad, scarcely able to behove h»s ears, 
looked at Capoulado with eyes ol horror and amazement. When the 
litiic rascal had done, a tempest of speech burst forth m that room oi the 
m:\irie. QtuHincuu swore, Duehalcl swore, the very troopers swo re- 
fer in those glorious days of liquidity Republican troopers were not 
tribe restrained by die presence ol mere officers. 

"And why didn’t you tell us this before?” blazed Quetineau at last. 

Capoulado spread Ids hands, his sharp, wolfish dace thrust impu- 
ilcntlv forward, “I was coining to tell you when we were taken. 

‘‘Condng to tell us?” thundered Duchfitel. “Then why .you rascal 
did you not' tell mo of the trap that waited for us ahead ? Why did 

y ° U " I ' 'dmed not! ' ^ Tl d^Vbandonctl slave of despots had threatened 
l o S hoot ™.S at .ha flat Ho had ' » -dy. 

“That’s a lie 1” said Guinard. But none heeded him 
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“Yet a good sansculotte,” was Duchatcl’s hot ai 
have done his duly and been shot.” 

“True,” answered the plausible little rascal, his voic( 
noble conviction, noble intent. “I would have done i 
Nation and never grudged my life as the price of that. 
[ perceived in lime that i should have been shot at my fir 
f could perform that duty ; and had I been shot, I as 
General, who would have been left to unmask this villa 
“Ah ! Me has reason,” Qiuhineau agreed. “He is a 
Me pointed to Guinard. “Search mo that fellow.” 

“You need look no further than the lining of 
Capon I ado, 

The search, thus directed, disclosed at once that u 
piece of evidence — tho safe-conduct obtained from Clui 
“That will be quite enough, ” said Quetincau. Ili 
agates, played over the quaking Mayor. “Dog I" wa, 
say to him. Then he turned to Duchfitcl. “A liring-pai 
yard within ten minutes.” And curtly he waved them oi 
When all had gone, Capon lade, who had deli bo: 
licked his lips, and blinked. A shiver ran down his spim 
of the narrowness of tho peril through which lie had c 
a ray of sunshine in a dark coll shone t lie golden relic 
was his chance at last. His ill-luck was conquered. An 
come upon him unawares, as Fortune’s favours over c< 
Quetincau looked up gloomily. “Why do you wrti 
“You have done your duty, citizen. Tho Nation thu 
can go to the devil.” 

Gipoukuic thought the time had come to burst into 
“Why, what tho devil’s this?” stormed the General 
“Guinard was good to nic,” sobbed tho rascal, “He 
to me, and I have sent him to his death.” 

“Mad he actually been your father, your duly ' 
demanded no less. You have nothing with whic 
yourself.” 

“I know, my General. Yol it is a hard duty that 
imposed upon me.” 

“You have discharged it nobly, citizen,” tho Ger 
him, “Let that thought uplift you.” Ho sighed, info 
lade’s emotion. "Alas I ho was my friend, too. Yet 
what determination I pronounced against him. One 
necessary for tho greater honour nnd glory of our sac re 
“I suppose so. I suppose so." Capoulado snifFa 
his eyes with tho stcovo ofhis dirty coat, thereby loavinj 
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nan it had been before. “May I . . May l beg a favour, my 
Jciicra I 7” 

“What is it, my brave fellow?” 

“His poor daughter— his only child, whom he left in Nantes — 
•oalci like to know that he had been decently buried. If 1 might . , 

Quelincuu understood. He was on his feet in a moment, grasping 
lie rascal's hand. 

“Citizen,” he said, “your feelings do you credit. I honour your 
motions and your wishes, tt shall ha as you desire. I desire it so 
iiysclf. After nil, was he not my friend?” 

. He sat down again, and wrote the order. As be sanded it, the 
window shook with the vibration of a fusillade in the yard below. It 
m over. 

Capon lade drove out of the courtyard in Guinard’s trap, with 
Jninurd’s body lying in the bottom of it. 

He bore it home to Gurnard's empty house, and there ten minutes’ 
jlligcnt search discovered to him between the leathers of (he Mayor’s 
loots the live thousand I ivies in assignats, which were the reward that 
leaven sent Cupotilado for having so nobly discharged his duty to the 
Nation . 

Equipped with a sale-conduct IVotn QwMineau, to enable him to 
ravel safely to Nantes and bear the sad news to Guhmrd's daughter, 
>pou1adc-~ now a man of fortune — sot out upon the morrow. He 
ell that the tide of his luck was but at the beginning of its flow. In 
Suites was the delectable Melanie. CapouJadc thrilled with antici- 
atory delight. The girl had treated him in the past with airs and 
iraccs little suited to the wife of a patriot such as he was about to 
iiake her. Well, well ! 1 Ic would amend all that. He had a way with 
ramcn, had Cupoiiladc ; not quite a lover’s way, perhaps, but effective, 
fslie should choose to prove loving, good; if not, why so much the 
raise for her, and it might be amusing to tatnc her. - 

So it was with blithe anticipations that our little rascal entered the 
:ily of Nantes once more. 

It occurred to him that before waiting upon MiHanie he would do 
rail to lender himself more presentable. Women, he reflected, like a 
lice exterior, and he did not look his best in Guinard’s cast-off 
ags, 

Ho sought a tailor, and chose with care a suit, stockings, shoes and 
iat) all of the very plainest, as became a sober Republican. 

Fifty-live I ivies the man demanded for the lot, Gvpouladc tendered 
lim an assignat Ibr a hundred. The tailor took it with a contemptuous 
niff, and presented Cupoiiladc with five Ifvres change. 

“What’s this?” said he, fierce as a rat. 
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"Your change,” said (he Jailor. "The assignat is not good for men 
than sixty livres.” - 

There was something so supercilious, so savouring incivismc aboil 
this internal dealer in clothes, that Capoulade’s lofty sense of patriotism 
was deeply wounded, lie would waste few words upon such a scoun 
did, lie tlmisl the bundle hack. ! 

"Return me my assignat,” he demanded curtly. ! 

"With pleasure,” sijid the other, thus aggravating his oltensivcncss 

Capon lade took the bill in his left hand. In his right he took Ilf 
tailor’s heard, lty this he pulled the fellow's face down until it was on j 
level with his own ; then into it he fiercely spat his valediction. 

"You want shaving, my friend. We’ll see what the Nations 
barber can do for you with his famous razor, Just wail until 1 rctun 
from the Prefect me." 

On that he (lung out of the shop in u while-heat ol rage, Th 
scared tailor run to the door and called him back. Rut C’apouiadc wa 
too angry to give heed. He look his way at speed to the Prefecture 
arrived out of breath and panted a demand for instant audience of th 
Prefect, lie was desired to lower his voice, informal that the ovet 
hearing manner had disappeared from Prance with the despots, n 
of which but went to increase his annoyance. Presently ho was intre 
ducetl into the august presence of the Prefect -a grimy fellow with 
Phrygian cap on a dishevelled head, who sat in a hare room tint 
reminded him of the one in which ho Imd been brought hefor 
Quchinerui. 

Capoulado smacked his assignat down upon the table, "H 
good enough, Citizen-Prefect, to, toil me what that may he worth i 
Nantes,” 

The functionary in silence took up (ho bill, fingered it, eonsklcre 
Cnpoulftdc, looking him over from head lo foot, pondering his ntggcc 
ness. The little rogue felt that his effrontery was oozing away unde 
the sluggish, bloodshot eyes of that formidable I'lillian At last th 
Nation's representative condescended to speak. 

"Have you many more of these about you V" he growled. 

"What do you mean?” quoth Capoulado. 

The Prefect did not trouble to explain. A couple of sansculottes i 
red shirts lounged against the wall. Mo waved a dirty hand. "Seme 
him," ho commanded. 

Rearing the worst, Capoulado lost his head, and made a dash \i 
the door. Me was intercepted, caught, searched, and his bundle c 
assignats brought to light and handed to the Prelect, 

Tiie rufflim looked through them. Then his dull eyes tested out 
more upon Capoulado. 
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They will probably guillotine you. r i-! S , s ^ l1£ 'ts 


arc audacious.” he •■•ml. 
clous men.” He sijduM. 
lal offence 


"I am sorry for you, i )L 
"//o/ov/ The forging of., ‘. l,Se 

n .’ si «na 

,l ^ e hiiv 


I” screamed Capowlade. "1’orged ? Dili you say { \ XQ 
heeded, hi» little eyes looking big for once. y arc 

is what 1 said,” replied the Prelect, who was now em olj 
[didn’t forge them,” Cupmilmlc protested. Ho Wits ,r**‘ 
o weight of his ill-luck upon him in that moment as , 
it yet. It was only to hint that such things could hap nci) , l t li 
n” he bleated. ' ‘ l 

v hy didn't you say so? I \pkim, then .’ 
plained. There was nothing lor it but the truth. And m 
ve know, had never proved a friend of his. 110 

ho had done the Prefect's brow was black ami oiuii UUlH 
bis is even vvoisc 1” he a icd. ” Vou have stolen the pmp 0r . 
lion— for the possessions id' si hiiitor arc by law eun|j Scil , c y 
j|ic. There is less hoj*r for yon than ever. Vou are ccriui« 
Olined.” He waved Ins hand. ami a very limp t 'aptm),,^. ’ 

wards the door by the Piefecfs men. 

^ cruellest cut was yet to come prompted In- the Prelect ’ s 


very odd said he, "hut now that 1 come to limit ;n u K , S( , 
more closely, I we that I was mistaken. I hey a u . m „ lil|c ' 

Jghcd n suit, malicious laugh, which inloimed i| K . ;,| inos| 
Capouladc of the trick which had been placed upon ln m j„ 
Jlscover how so disreputable-looking a lellow c.une to | n . Sl( 
lied with money. 

literacy willed Up from Ins soul in the u-Uoimhuiir v\onK j u . 
I he was flung into a prison cell : "l womb i w)i« (|„ T , m 
ploy me such tricks as Ihi -e m the no* U4 '*’T f 
Ml he comforted by the ji-iohnS Y‘" :1 !l !l 'b. 

had alwlitthed the \ terr a 
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The post-boy slid from the saddle, and faced him \ v * 
mouthed grin. ‘‘It’s a miracle the poor beasts he .standing u '*** f* 
furlong must have burst their guts.” * * A 

The traveller, unheeding, continued peremptorily clai^-j 
master! Horses!” llt * 

The aproned landlord, who was also the postmaster 0f . 
emerged, thrusting aside a. stable-boy. lie came in a tr Uc * oJ 1 
felt from him like a cloak at sight of the tricolour sash of o|{> 
about the traveller’s waist under the frieze greatcoat wUi cil 
open, 41 

"Alas, Citizen-Representative, my stables me empty, j. 

other stable in Pontarlicr. A retniisilion this morning t 0 ^5* . 
cattle” ' * 

“How 7 No horses 1” The dismay of the Represent 
tcmuicc implied catastrophe. Mis vigour was blown oiu of . J 5 ^ 
very stature seemed to diminish. “No horses! Oh, but % 11 

of God ! I am in haste, lit great haste, business of the 1 

The host was sympathetic. “What would you? X* 0| . 
business of the Nation must wait until your own cattle arc rested* 
"Look at them!” cried the Representative in exasperation 
as if he asked would they ever again he lit to travel. They sl ‘ 
heaving flanks and sodden, darkened coats, from which t\ ;*t el i! 
rising on the chill air of Chat grey November afternoon. 

“One sees well that they’ve not been spared,” the landlord 
mealed. “Hut a good rub down, a feed of corn and a twelve 
rest, and you’ll be on your way again. We’ll make you com fc 
for the night nt the Three Pigeons, citizen." 

The landlord fell to praising his house, his beds, iifs w jj 
kitchen. The Citizen-Representative would find here none of tlio 
fare imposed by the hard limes upon so many hosieries irj p lrtI 
Bemused, his keen, intellectual countenance dark wit lx ti. 
thought, the traveller scarcely beetled the unctuous babbie. *'l 
hours I”. lie was muttering in his dismay. “I ask myself i>y how 
hours that may be loo late.” 

“Too late?” . 

The traveller supplied no explanation, “I’nHnl Idle to stain 
in the cold.” lie shrugged, drew himself up and squared li Is slioi 
a man bracing himself to face the inevitable. “Boy, see tlio : 
stabled. Landlord, lead the way." 

I-Ic was brought to an inn-parlour that was cheerfully agtov 
a fire of heaped logs ; a homely place, provincialfy but cosl ly cqu 
and dominated by a great dresser laden with utensils of bra 
copper, whose polished surfaces relkcted the leaping flames. 



To excite (lie appetite of his distinguished guest, the landlord 
'cited the contents of a well-slocked larder. But either the distin- 
uished guest’s tastes were not epicurean or else his vexation at the 
itcrruplion of his journey had robbed him of appetite. He stood in 
toonjy preoccupation over the tire, his forearm along the overmantel, 
is head resting upon it. 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered absently to that catalogue of pheasant, 
eiiison, capon and the rest. “Anything. At your choice.” 

The host strove with his disgust, “The venison, then. It will be 
jjjgcr cooking ; but since you’re not now in haste ... You shall give 
w ,,cws of it when you’ve eaten. And with it perhaps a flask of red 
uijou. A wine of quality. Oh, but of great quality.” He paused in 
jin for a reply. “Hicn. It is understood, then.” 

He shullled out in suppressed dudgeon. A curmudgeon, this 
Represent alive, an animal. These damned Republicans were more 
mighty and intractable than the aristocrats of old, and of a peremptori- 
( css that nothing must withstand. Here was a spoilt darling of the 
alible made sour and surly because of a delay that probably mattered 
lothiny. Contemptuously the landlord went to see to the preparation 
jfa supper in which the guest’s lack of interest had extinguished Ids own. 

; The Representative stripped off his greatcoat, tossed it over the 
all back of a wooden settle that was ranged beside the hearth, sat down, 
mil lost himself in gloomy abstraction. He was ultimately roused 
rom it by an approaching sound of wheels and hooves, He sprang 
ip, listening, eyes wide and startled; then he crossed briskly to the 
vimlow. 

Thence ho beheld a man and a woman alighting from a post- ( 
:haise that was drawn by a pair of horses manifestly still reasonably 
resh. At the sight, something more than relief succeeded apprehen- 
iion, it occurred to him that these travellers— and he blessed the 
jlianee (hat brought them— would make a longer sojourn at the 
Three Picons than they suspected; for if they would not relinquish 
heso horses to him in response to a courteous request, why then he 
voulil exercise his powers as a member of the government, and 


equisilion them. ' . .. 

lie heard their approaching voices and the landlord s, and me 
tollovv ring of their steps on the stone flags of the passage. Then the 
parlour door was flung open, and they were across the threshold bcl ore 
they perceived the grimly wailing figure of its occupant. The sight ot 
him — his quality advertised by his sash ol oflicc halted them with an 

abruptness that was almost a recoil. 

The woman was the first to recover. Tall, young and beautiful y 
proportioned, the almost classical perfection of her face and its delicate 
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tint announced a rank that refused to be dissembled ] 
bourgeois gown she wore with its muslin llchu cross 
generous breast. Resides, although she dressed the lum 
could not act it. Humility was mocked by the proud pois 
whilst the disdain Ail glance with which she measured (hi 
live betrayed the arrogance of caste which not even at t| 
life could she subdue. 

The man, as tall as the Representative and as spare, 
plain brown frock the same Republican simplicity of appt 
his lank black hair hanging loose, cn oreiHex </r chien. 
a like simplicity in his demeanour, nor was it assumed, A 
Beauval, Vicomlc de Fresnay, was by nature kindly, g< 
affected. lie expressed it in a glad astonishment o 
following upon that first startled check. 

“Why, Vailly I” I le sprang forward, proffering his iu 
The Representative met surprise with surprise. 
Beauval I" lie exclaimed, and came a stop to meet him. 
Whilst, smiling, they clasped hands, the landlord mbt 
“Now that is good. No place like an inn for hupp 
You will all sup pleasantly together." 

Of this, however, there was no promise in Mudt 
frigidity. So forbidding was her expression, so scornful 
mouth, that her countenance lost most of its attractive! 
still grew her brows when her husband presented the Rej 
“Clolilde, my clear, this is an old friend. The Citizen-P 
Vailly. lie is from Troyes, like ourselves. A compatriot, 
timidity in his smile, and appeal in his eyes. "We \vi 
together, Vailly and I, at Louis-lc-lliand." 

The courtly grace in Hie Representative's how was 
Madame with n cold stare that went to increase her busi- 
ness. In a desperate attempt to thaw her, he added nervou 
often heard mo speak of Vailly. I lo represented Hie T| 
Troyes in the Stales General, and has since become u 
consequence in the Convention.” 

As an appeal to her caution, as a warning that here w 
it would be dangerous to offend, it failed completely. 

Vailly, who had been born a gentleman, and retained 
of one, despite his fall from grace, affected not to poreoi 
which lie perfectly understood; Ho set a chair for h< 
' '•--■•"uc. Here by the Are. The weather is raw. You i 
’ acknowledgment she swept past him, and went l 
aristocratic hands to the blaze, what time hi 
l foot betrayed iicr ill-suppressed resenlmt 
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he landlord departed, ami the Vicomte, so as to conciliate this 
« WO rd from whom could ruin them, made excuses for her. _ 

My wife is tired, Vailly. We’ve had a trying journey in this cold. 

und anxious. You know how anxiety wears down the spirit, 
friend, I know we are safe with you, in spite of politics. J may be 

L'ceS 'donee that lienuval said this in order to reassure his 
the Representative went generously to his assistance. No need, 
Yiend You can tell me nothing that I do not know. You are 
ribod. of course. And if I find you within live miles of Swi zer- 
il is because you are emigrating. What then. With a slmig 
a smile, he added : “1 rejoice that you should have come so fin 
ifciv and 1 hope that you will complete the journey as safely. It 
jrlainly not I who will raise any obstacles to your crossing the 

‘Unew it. You hear this good Vailly, Clotilde ?’’ , 

she looked round. “I am relieved,” she admitted cold y. Mon- 

r Vailly ah, pardon!— the Citizen Vailly will «ndcr*tn«id ^th.U I 

not to guess so much forbearance in one of his political faith. 

“An old friendship, Madame,” Vailly assured her, should count 

more than politics.” 

“ rifies auvlhiiiR count with sansculottes i 

lie refused to be ruffled. Her vixenish demeanour served merely 

“The doctrines you 

.teSItav* done that to some purpose. They have drenched 
‘ i^hl 1 dismay Yeauvnl moved swiftly to her side, to set a cautioning 

reward, and be mute? I speak ns l thmk. • ton for Ben uval. 

-or myself subjected to impertinences. ^ N /,/;• 


r i £»£>'>! 1 
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Vailly chose to find this amusing. He laughed on 
impertinences, Madame. Nothing could be more perlim 
I have said. It is fortunate, perhaps, that the treason ’ 
utter represents opinions which I have come to share. E 
the doctrines which I embraced, and for which I Pong 
unsound. Those I still believe to be lofty and noble, 
conceived by men of heart and brain, whose only pu 
uplift the groaning unfortunates, and better the lot of 
Unhappily the revolution that we made has fallen into t 
political adventurers, of self-seeking sanguinocrats, who I 
our labours. For the vile tyranny of the palace which 
they have set up a tyranny of the gutter infinitely viler. F ! 
Let me confess, then, that I have done with the Republic 
am leaving France.” 

He may have thought by this frank disclosure to case 
He was at once to learn that his admission merely serve 
not only her hostility but her hardihood in expressing it. 

“You are leaving France? Done with it, you say ? ] 
of it a shambles by the anarchy of which you are an ap 
wrecked it, spread misery and desolation over the face < 
To us who arc of the class against which you stirred up t 
all that you feel called upon to say is that you perceive y< 
“But that is what l have not said.” His tpne was gout 
of his dark eyes indulgent. “There was no error in the 
It is that execution has fallen into the hands of criminals > 
in through the door we opened so that we might drive cri 
“We were these criminals you would have driven o 
what you mean.” She spoke in swelling indignation, nnc 
continued, but that her husband intervened. 

“Peace 1 Peace !” he cried, with the vehemence of disti 
purpose does it serve now to recriminate ?” 

“Particularly,” added the Representative, "since to 
in the same case, you and I : fugitives alike.” ; 

“From the? havoc such men as you have wrought,” si' 
“Have it so if you will, Madame.” He sighed, and < 
Vicomte. “I could not wish, Bcauval, at such a timo to ■ 
meeting by disputes.” 

“Nor could I,” Beauval agreed, and then, as if in ce 
wife’s tongue, lie added t “It is fortunate for us that th 
with you, Vailly, and not another,” 

The Vicomtesse’s sneer of contempt for what sho 
lack of pride was audible. Elbow on knee, and chin i 
she frowned into the fire, and her foot resumed its itilpalj 
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Vailly. observing it, likened it in his mind to the tail-lashings of an 
angry wild-cat. His wcury eyes looked mournfully at Qeauval. He 
sighed. 

. “If there were any means by which I could further your escape, 
believe me, I should be happy to employ them. But.. . ..no doubt 
you have well provided, You will be supplied with papers ?” 

The Vicoinlo shook his head. “We have none.” 

“None?” The Representative frowned. “Then how do you 
propose to cross the frontier?” 

“By stealth. On foot. Avoiding roads, and keeping to the open 
country and the mountains. Fortunately I am familiar with the 
district. Many have crossed the Jura in safety, and so with a little 
luck shall we.” 

“It has its dangers.” 

“They ure slight for one so well acquainted with the ground. 
Without passports we have no choice. Oh, but I assure you, I am not 
seriously perturbed,” 

"liven so, hardships remain. For a man they are perhaps no great 
matter. But for a Indy . , He looked at the Vicomtesse. 

“f do not ask your concern, Monsieur,” she snapped. 

“ft is inevitable that I should feel it, Madame.” In his tolerance 
he made every allowance for the unhappy position in which she found 
herself. Perhaps, too, being a man, her delicate beauty stimulated 
his desire to soften this hostility. “If T could offer help, instead of 
useless sympathy. If . . . And yet . . . Something I might do. 
My passport is personal only to myself— a Representative on mission 
to Switzerland. Unfortunately not even my office and the deference 
it commands would enable me to pass both or you over the frontier 
with me. But if a lady only were to accompany me, the frontier 
guards would hardly find this so strange that they would not be 
content to wink at it in the case of a Representative of the Nation.” 

I His tone left no doubt that this was ail offer, Beauval sprang 
\ forward eagerly, to clutch his arm. - 

“You would do that, Vailly ! God reward you, my friend. It 
would take a load from my heart. Alone I should face the adventure 
without concern. If you take my wife with you ...” 

There she interrupted him. “Arc you crazy?” Her voice was 
harsh, her glance baleful. “You must be, if you can conceive so mean 
a thought of me. After all, there is something that I owe myself, my 
dignity, my birth." 

“My dear, my dear,” he faltered, quailing before her wrath. All 

my thought is for your safely, for ...” . , 

“Safety may be too dearly bought. Have you: not lived long 
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enough to realize it? Rather than support such a propo Ssu 
have expected you to resent the insult of it.” _ s 11 

“Oh, Madame!” . Vailly remonstrated without het* t> 
can exist only where there is the intention to offend.” 1 

“It exists in all presumption, Monsieur the Sansculotte.** 

Whilst the Vicomte turned pale with angry horror, tHo 
lative calmly bowed. “I make you my excuses, Madan lG 
stupidity I conceived your need so urgent that I hoped y Q 
overlook the unworthiness of the means by which you Se 
Forgive me.” He turned more briskly to Beauval, who sto Qc j 
by shame and misery. “Permit me to come to what are p Urc >. 
own concerns. I am delayed here by lack of relays, and, to be fr 
the delay is not without danger. Since you will be contirmj 
journey on foot I will make so bold as to appropriate Vovir- iio 
If you will give me leave I will have them harnessed to my cj-uii 
once. As E shall not now remain to sup, Madame will be relieve 
my ... of my presence.” 

“My dear Vailly, I . . . I . . 

“Not another word.” The Representative was all kindly g rac 
ness, “By your leave.” 

As the door closed upon him, Beauval looked at his wife in 
and reproach. “My dear Clotilde I How could you 7 Oh, how c 
you?” 

“Ah! And now I am to be scolded, I suppose; scolded foi 
being as pusillanimous as you are.” 

“Scolded? No. But, my dear, to reject in such offensive tern 

offer so generous." 

“You really thought I could accept favours from your revolut io 
gutterlings?” 

“But Vailly! An old friend.” 

“It does you no credit to have friends among the rabble. A.I 
you disappoint me, Armand, and I suppose you always will. i 
to suggest that I should travel with this man — as what ? A. worn; 
be leered at by the corps-de-garde at the frontier. Is that your ru 
of the part to be played by your wife? Is that your idea of m 
ness?” 

He choked down a rising indignation and .abased himsel f lest v 
reproaches should follow. Through five years of matrimony 
\ scolding and sneers of this headstrong, ill-natured, lovely terms 
'■had abused his patient nature. Always her merciless tongue 
scourged him to obey a will, that often had been no more ih 
perversity. Yielding for the sake of peace, because dissensions 
loathsome to his sensitive soul, he had come ever more inextri< 
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mder that petulant yoke. If he still ventured now to remonstrate, it 
vas because of the chance of safety so wantonly and perversely lost, 
Slier than because of the grossness of the terms in which it had been 
reicetccl But it was not her way to listen when what he said opposed 
her She was of those who demand the flattery of constant . agreement. 

“What (hen of dignity, of proper pride?” she stormily interrupted 
him “To be sure you have none. Because of that you have had to 
luft’er countless humiliations. But not on that account will T be 
ihumiliatcd.” 

1 “When one is bom a lady it is not necessary to bo so conscious of 
» ho protested wearily. “All my concern was for your safety.’ 
r "Mv safety ? Why arc you not Drank ? Why not confess that your 
Concern is lor your own safety? A woman would hamper you in tins 
hmclRc across the Jura. Do you think I don’t understand / You would 
' travel more quickly and safely alone. That is it. That was all your 
Lufisi, thought. Why do you scowl at mo? Am I wrong, perhaps ? 
L vc i not always been the victim of your selfishness? Of that and 
I your stupidity, and never more than now when a man of wit is 

l^°Hoflung out tv hand in distraction. He knew that reasoning would 
i bo vain; that no argument would persuade her against what she had 
C o think. “Tell me, then, what a man of wit would do. 

? “Arc you quite a fool, Armand ?“ She stood up suddenly. I er 
eyes glittered with sudden inspiration. “This man, this rascal, this 
| Citizen-Representative, possesses papers that will .paa 
He k on mission, he said, to Switzerland. Ho also said that the 
ILlic^uards would not account it odd in a Citizen-Rcproscntativc 
ho travel with a lady of pleasure. That was the noble part you 
| had in mind that your wife might play. Very well. I » play it if you 

the Citizen-Representative ? 

’'’tvtrsl^vvLto^HSing him. Her glance had strayed to 
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Vailly’s greatcoat, where il lay tossed across llte back of (he woodei 
settle. Abruptly she crossed to it, flung it inside out, and dis 
closed a bulging inner pocket. From ihiss he pulled it bulky loathe 
wallet. Willi swift lingers that trembled in their eagerness, she rai 
through the contents, despite the muttered protests of Heauval, am 
drew forth at last a sheet headed by the' emblems of the Republic 
One and Indivisible. 

“Here it is. His passport. 'Let no man hinder . . ” she wa 

reading, when he broke in, impatiently. 

“Halil 'Fite description, then?” He chose (hat line of object ioi 
as the likeliest to save argument. 

Feverishly site read it out : “ ‘Hair, straight and black ; eyes, dark 
complexion, olive; nose, hooked . . You possess all these. ‘Height 
one metre seventy,’ That is about your height. It all tils.” 

Defeated along that line, lie fell hack upon the real object ion, 

“You can really think of turning thief?” I Us voice was thick wit! 
horror. Her answer was a stare of amazed anger, whilst tie ran on 
“Is this the wit you promised ? A line return for the toleration he ha 
shown us, for his oiler of assistance. And the folly, the futile loll 
of ill When he discovers the theft . . .” 

“Your pistols can prevent that. Or does your courage falter ?” 

“Courage? Courage to do murder 7“ 

She was Hung into raging disgust. “This is war, you fool I Thi 
man represents the enemy. 1 1 is his life or ours.” 

“That is not even true. Our plans are sound, and we will kcc 
to them, 

“When we have this?" She nourished the passport. “Can- 
yon understand that il makes our escape easy and certain?” 

There was loathing in his glance. “At the price of murder, I ar 
to buy our safety by murdering an old friend, one who, despite a 
differences, is ready to help us now. Thai would be noble. Wouf 
it not ?” 

“Is it more noble to sacrifice your wife? You have to chocs 
between me and this precious friend. Choose whether you'll see in 
dragged back to Paris and the guillotine, or raise your hand against thi 
guttcrling?" 

“How you distort the facts I" he cried out in despair, 

"Distort them? Don't you see that this is a chance sent us b 
Heaven? Will you neglect it in your weakness as you have neglcetc 
so many ? Act the man for once.” 

“The assassin, you mean.” 

“Listen to me, Arnuind. If you refuse I shall not lake unothc 
step with you.” Stridently she raved on: “Understand me. 1 refits 
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^uefinitcly refuse — to go tramping through the Jura mountains. I 
I, quid rather go back to Paris at the risk of being guillotined. That, 
at least, would put an end to a life of which your cruel disregard of me 
iiias made me weary, I swear it. Now take your choice.” 

Often had he hated her for bending him to detested courses by her 
headstrong, egotistical perversity, which could be combated only by 
Ricans repulsive to his gentle nature. But never had he hated her as 
Ijiow, for the cruel coercion she was exercising. His knowledge of her 
unyielding stubbornness did not permit him to doubt that she would 
execute her threat. To spite and punish him, did he deny her, lie 
'judged her capable of laying her head under the knife ; and the courage, 
with the lack of which she taunted him, was the courage to let her 
do it. 

Uvid, agonized, lie stood before her and beat his brow with his 
{'clenched hand. Then a thou gilt arose, to supply an argument that she 
Imiglit understand “Don’t you sec that to pistol him would bring the 
ijplnce about our ears 7 Our doom would then be certain.” 
j The petulant mouth was curved in disdain. “How your weakness 
fllntls pretexts ! There are other ways. Silent ways. You have your 
hands. You claim to be strong. Must I tell you this 7 Must I always 
■think for both 7” 

I Ho strove against her dominance. “It is impossible. Impossible! 
Clotiklo, my dear.” He approached with intent to essay the persuasion 
Of caress. Sensing it in his tone, she drew away. She remained 
lilcrnly practical. 

“You had better decide before it is loo late.” 

"What you ask is unthinkable,” he still protested. 

"But it is not unthinkable to leave me in danger." 

"You exaggerate the danger, and I leave you in none that I do not 

share with you.” , it , 

"i am to comfort myself with that!” And then, abruptly, her 
Indies changed. - She was in tears. “Always it has been the same,” 
she complained. “Always. From the hour I married you. Your 
folly and your weakness have spoilt my life. Always have you 
f opposed me. Had you had a thought for me you would have emigrated 
months ago, when I first urged it, when all sensible men were doing 
so.” 

’ "Clolildo I Were they all fools and weaklings, then, who remained 

to suffer V” ,,, . 

“I am not concerned with them. I did not marry them. 


I married 


you 


"Alas !” he sighed. 

’hat stayed her tears, and revived her fury. 


‘So 1 And now you 
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insull me. And in such an hour as this. Oh, it is brave, . 
to mock a poor, weak woman. How detestable you ares. S^. 1 
right not to protect me. I am belter dead.” ' 13 tit 

“Hush, Clotildo! Hush!” the distracted man implore^ 

She was hushed, however, not by his prayer, hut by . r - 

Vailly’s returning steps. I n panic her shaking hands thrust SouT 
into her bosom and returned (he wallet to the pocket of tI Xc . 

Her fumbling had scarcely completed the task when 
announcing that his chaise was ready, and the landlord ali‘e^ cl C£lTl 
to speed him. y vv * 

He had cast off the gloom that earlier had enveloped 1 • 
seemed a man transfigured. His glance, moving from one to tY**** 
of them, noted their odd look of strain, noted that IVi; £lC | 
trembling. A moment he hesitated, smiling a little. Tlier^ 
almost apologetic, “I wonder,” lie said, “whether, irpo n 
thoughts, Madame would avail herself of the offer I hnd tli c t 
to make. If so, I am entirely at her service, to carry her to T\f e Ycl 
where you, Bcauval, would rejoin her.” v " EC 

This time her refusal was in more courteous terms. “Y'o* 
very good, Monsieur.” Her voice had a queer, strun,gi ec j sC 
“But the Vieomtc and I arc resolved to go together.” 

He made a little gesture of regretful dismissal. “So k 0 j* 
remains, then, only to wish you a safe journey." 

He moved past them, to hike his greatcoat. They saw hj m c 
and stare, and following Jiis glance their, fearful eyes belie! cl 
betraying signs of Madame’s tampering. The garment lay rev£ » 
as in her haste she had left it ; (he inner pocket was displayed , and 
this a third of the wallet was protruding. 

Their cringing fur liveness seemed to supply an answer it 
sharp, questioning glance. With tightening lips he drew fortl 
wallet and.set himself to inspect its contents. 

Within thff space of a single heart-bent, lleauval perceived 
abomination to which he was committed by the rash abstract ic 
that passport which now rested in the bosom of his wife. ,/\s lie 

* Ihc matter, and without time to weigh it, he conceived that lie hnct 

no choice. At however repugnant a cost lie must prevent a cliscc 
which could result only in ruin and death for her as for himsel f. \V 

the space of that same heart-beat, standing as he did by the dr 
behind the Representative, his hand had closed upon a heavy 1 
candlestick, and, with all Itis strength, using the utensil as a. bltiti£ 
he had brought it clown upon Vailly’s head. 

The Representative’s knees bent under him, and without a s 

• cry he sagged down, senseless, at their feet. 





Por one breathless moment they stood gazing in awe upon the 
Men man. Then the Vieomlcsse spoke. 

“Thank God that for once you have acted sensibly.” But her 
Riverine voice and ashen face belied the stout cynicism of her words. 
'Appalled by his instinctive act, Beau vat went down on one knee 
side the unconscious Representative. “At least, God be thanked, 
; lives,” he announced in relief. 

“Then we’ve the less time to waste. Come! Stir yourself. Let 


"Go ? Ah, yes.” Me stood up. Me glanced stupidly at the candle- 
ck which ho still held. He Hung it from him in sudden horror. “I 
all always hate myself for this,” he cried. “Why did you put it 
30 n me?” 

“Will you rant now, when every. second counts? Merc!” She 
night up Vuilly’s greatcoat, and thrust it upon him. Half-dazed 
uder that dominance to which he yielded whilst detesting it and her 
ho exercised it, he struggled into (lie garment. She raised the wide 
alluf so that it mu tiled him to the cars; she pressed down upon his 
tows the Republican’s round, shadowing hat. “Come,” she com- 
laiulcd. "Come! Don’t you yet understand ? The Representative’s 
liaise is waiting til the door. You arc now the Representative, and 
mi have persuaded me to travel with you.” 

Still bewildered, anguished, he sulfercd her to lead him forth, 
caving all initiative to those active, imperious, remorseless wits that 


There wtw a moment’s pause whilst she locked the parlour dooi 
md withdrew the key. “Thai will delay anyone who comes, and 
nevent Vailly from following if ho recovers too soon. By the time 
hey discover him we shall be upon our way, and there are no horses 

vith which to follow us.” , • , , 

They reached the doorway leading to the yard, where the lancllorc 

viited Masterfully she thrust her muffled husband on towards thi 
Milling yellow chaise, the post-boy already in the saddle, 

< m an V accompanying the Citizen-Representative,’ she announced 
“My brother remains with you until to-morrow. He will pay yoi 

101 Be o 1 1 va U U dissembled in Vailly’s greatcoat and hat, had climber 
into (he vehicle. With her foot on the step, she gave her orders to th 
postilion. “You’ll take the road to St. Sulpice, and remembei tha 
L Citizen-Representative is pressed. So do not spare the hoises. 

She sprang In, the landlord slammed tile door, the postilion crackc 
bis wluplZl tho yellow chaise rolled ou. of the yard and took the wa 
through the town at rocking speed. 
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She fetched a deep sigh of relief ns she sank hack, her \ 
throbbing. "It is done. Thank God I can think for both of us. 
see how easy it all proved.” 

"busy, indeed.” He was bitter. "Ciod forgive me. And you 

“Of course you will still be repining. What a weakling you 
Where would you be without my wit and my courage? On you 
to the guillotine by now. Vet without the grace to (hunk me, you 
even grumble.” She fumbled at her breast and drew forth Vi 
passport, "Take it.” 

Mechanically lie took it. “You do not give a thought to Vi 
ease,” he said. "Like ourselves, ho was in flight. This Ihcf 
doom him." 

“Why should it? Let him tramp across the Jura as we wen 
pared to do. Although I dare say you would still prefer that 
wife should sutler that hardship.” 

"You forget that he does not know the mountains. Or pe 
you do not care." 

She did not account this worth an answer, and silence fell ho 
them, His affection for her, which her termagant spirit had long 
impaired, had now been utterly slain by thoo dious deed into whit 
conduct had surprised him. And so for a couple of miles or 
they rode without another word. Already they were more than 
way to the frontier-post, when, to a growing thud of hooves b 
them, was added a shout at which the chaise slowed down and dt 
a standstill. 

Madame thrust her head from the window. "What is it, 
Why are you stopping?” 

The postilion turned in the saddle, to point back with his wl 
a troop of dragoons swept up. An otlicer drew alongside the < 
and halted. I lis leer, of a Rcpnhlicani mpudcnce, drove the Vicoi: 
to sit hack. His head came to the window. "Who arc you 
demanded, and added in the same breath: "Your papers, i 
please.” 

Ikauval roused himself, lie proffered the passport. 
Representative on mission to the Swiss Republic,” he annoi 
shortly. 

, To this Madame must bo adding: "The Representative 
haste.” 

"So the landlord of the Three Pigeonx told me." 

“You are not to delay us,” she warned him. 

“Am I not, ciloyenne?” There was u humorous insolcn 
his tone. At his elbow a sergeant was chuckling. He scanne 
pussporl, then folded it, and thrust it into his pocket. "You’ve 
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0 a- long chase, Citizen Vailly. 1 began to fear we were too late to 
Midi you. I have an order for your arrest on a charge of treason to 
Jic Republic. You’ll return with me to Paris. And, faith,” he added 
jocularly, “we may as well lake the lady also, lest you should feel ' 
lonely’” He waved to the postilion. "Put about, my lad.” 

As they were wheeling round, the Vicomtesse roused’ herself from 
jjr stupor. "Wait! My God! Wail! There’s a mistake.” 

hut the officer had gone; the dragoons were closing about the 
[haisc. She clutched the arm of the Viconite, who sat singularly 
jnnoved. She shook- him frenziedly. 

... “Rouse yourself, fool, rouse yourself! Tell them there’s a 

nistake,” 

To her increasing horror, he actually laughed. "Can you suppose 
^at it would avail us 7 And, alter all, why trouble? They’!!' discover 
ihe mistake for themselves when we reach Paris. But comfort yourself, ► 
Maclaine. Your wit and your courage will not be wholly wasted. They 
nill have served, at least, to save Vailly’s life.” And then the undertone 
of mockery that seemed to rumble in the voice of that long-suffering 
ifetn gave itself full vent. "Ilow Vailly will laugh when he discovers 
! what has happened 1” 
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SjoucnA foxy or i'ach, unohr an already thinning thatch or 
widish* hair, drooped his eyelids and bent his supple back before 
Ik whirlwind of the hirst Consul’s wrath. His cadaverous countenance * 
remained a mask, the thin, bloodless lips faintly curved in a smile that -) 

lias inscrutable. , . . . 

Bonaparte, a lean, active young figure, in the gold-embroidered 
old- rose consular coal of David’s designing, restlessly paced the lofty 
room of (he Tuilerics, snarling and grunting in rage. 

"I am, then, to be beaten to death like a dog in the sheets, 
whilst your imbccilo police is chasing phantoms,” was the burden ol 

h,S H was a week after that attempt on his life by means of the infernal 
machine in the Rue Si. Nicnisc, with which it had been hoped to blow 
him to perdition. But the carriago of the First Consul, who was 
preserved for higher destinies, had driven past the danger-point a few 
minutes too soon. And whilst the explosion had made a shambles of 
the street, the intended victim had continued on his way to the Op6ra, 
to attend the first performance of Haydn s Creation. 
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The escape had been near enough, however, lo lea 
Consul shaken in spirit if sound in body, and Fouch6, hi; 
Police, was brought lo realize how hot could be the blast c 
temper. Hut Fouche, lish-like in temperature and lempe 
not warmed by it. 

“St. Regent and Carbon arc not phantoms, he ans 
C0 ld, precise voice. “I not only hold I hem, but I’ve wmn 
for them that permit me lo insist that this is a Bourbon p 

Bonaparte snarled at him in Italian. “Coglionei 
those who can always find what (hey seek. Not phan 
Scapegoats. Scapegoats served up to deceive me. Hi 
succeed.” The splendid hazel eyes smouldered with sco 
weren’t at heart what you are, Fc»uch6, you’id not try to 
(hat it’s not the work of your cursed Jacobin friends. 'I 
bring back the Revolution. And you know it.” 

Fouche shrugged his narrow shoulders. “They ml 
First Consul, if you obstinately refuse to sec where you 
lies. That is to say they might if they were indeed active, 
a poor, negligible gang, too crippled lo move. No. Ni 
own sake accept my word for it that it’s the monurchis' 
watch, with particular attention lor your friend Delavigr 
have a domiciliary visit, and we’ll go through his paper, 
be interesting.” 

Bonaparte looked at him without affection. "How I 
you (o forget that the days and ways of the Terror arc o’ 
laws arc to bo respected. Where is the evidence to just ify 
a step?” 

P6ucli6 grinned. "The domiciliary visit should proch 

If this was a jest, Bonaparte was not amused. “Ye 
Are you ignorant of, or do you forget, the financial assist a n 
has rendered me? Does that look as if he were a monarch 

“Certainly not ignorant, and so little forgetful that 
some things that you, First Consul, have never known a be 
For instance, you have never realized that if he supplied 
need with funds, it was in die hope of being given the cant 
nftnlrs. That ambition of this financier, who from heir 
assistant has become a munitionccr ami a multi-mill 
persist in frustrating. Now that he realizes that your 
offers him no chance of rising to the spectacular nn 
eminence of his dreams, ho turns his attention to one that 

Bonaparte stored at him. “Pish I Surmise. P 
surmise.” 

"Certainly pure. Certainly nol simple. And of j 
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fti logic not lo be denied. A logic based on the premise that men do - ' 
at do good for its own sake. Prudence strongly dictates this 
oniiciliaty investigation.” 

“I forbid it.” Bonaparte was peremptory. “Do you understand? 
forbid it.” 

Again Fouche shrugged. “First Consul, your eyes are filled with 
10 dust of the half-million you owe him.” 

This merely exasperated Bonaparte. “You make phrases. But 
am not fooled by phrases. Say what you will, 1 perceive in the debt 
proof of his attachment lo me. Am I to allow you to harass my 
tends so that you may cover up the tracks of your own? Until 
ou can bring me sonic better evidence than your assumptions I refuse 
) permit Delavigne to be molested.” Curtly, in dismissal, he added : 
There is no more to say.” 

Fouche sighed. “Bicn ! But if you tie my hands, at least don’t 
ilame me when another bomb bursts under your feel.” 

“It won’t if you look lo your Jacobins. Make your investigations 
wrong that carrion. Thai’s all,” 

The minister brought his heels together and bowed. “First 

Consul!” .... . 

In Fouche, however, deference and submission were never more i 
Hum external. His was u heart that held no man in awe or reverence, } 
,i U l whilst content to seem a servant, it was in his nature to play the ' 
nastcr, and lo be guided by no. judgment but his own. 

Back in his office fit the Ministry on the Quai Voltaire, he sent for 
Oes ma rets, who was probably the ablest or all his agents. 

“What of Delavigne?” he asked. “Have you learnt anything 


lore?” . , , , . 

“Little enough, Citizen Minister.” Desmarots was a dark, stocky 
inn of thirty, with the head of a Roman emperor. “But this I know : 
uit lie is in correspondence with someone across the Rhine; at 
Men helm, I understand. His couriers come and go regularly between 

ere and Strasbourg.” , , , ..... 

Fouche sat back anil brought his lean finger-tips together. His 
nv- lidded eyes were veiled, us if he had withdrawn into himself. 
1 it t lo enough you say? Come, come, Desmarets. That s not very 
^ ** d,Enswen !urks * 

“pSrels made a startled movement. "What are you suggesting 

these couriers had better meet with an accident, 
rhon we shall know with whom this financier corresponds, and to 
ivhnt purpose.” 
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“It could be contrived. But would it not be simple r 
profitable to pay him a visit, and go through his papers ?” ' ul 

“Undoubtedly, But (he rascal enjoys the protection 0 f *1 
Consul. Bonaparte will not allow us to act without evidence, j 
move him.” ca 

Desmarets smiled. “A burglary is no more difficult tQ 
than a highway robbery.” * 

At this sly hint Fouchd’s eyelids, so like the membrane or r 
rolled slowly back from his pale eyes. “A happy thought, i> e * l ( 
Contrive it. But cautiously. Remember the First Const., p s 
dices." 1-Ic seemed to sneer. “They must be respected,” ‘ 11 

Now it happened that Desmarets’ was not the only j n . 
to burgle the financier’s mansion in the Faubourg St. Germ^in^ 
old associate of Dclavigne’s lean days, a rascal, it must be confc 
named Lessart, was being driven at about that time to the stinie ct 
by the financier’s brutal indifference to his necessities. ' ' 

The Revolution, which had reduced so many wealthy faniilj< 
penury, had supplied unparalleled opportunities of swift f or 
to the scoundrels who had known how to profit by them. Qf , 
was the sometime provincial grocer’s assistant, who from that huj 
state had blossomed, none quite knew how, into an army contra 
- and in a few short but militarily busy years had amassed a for 
computed at upwards of a hundred millions. 

To Lessart it had occurred that a man so fantastically Weg 
would never miss a gift that would make an old friend indepen 
for life, and that for the sake of old times, when he and Delavigne 
taken it in turns to sweep out the shop, he would never refu se It. 

Lessart, you sec, had his illusions about humanity, and it vva 
surprise him that Delavigne should by no means take the same sir 
and natural view. When, after great difficulty, he had penetrate 
• the august presence of that great man in his softly-carpeted, luxur 
mansion in the Faubourg St. Germain, it was only to realize 
Delavigne ’s chief anxiety was to be rid of him again. 

There was no warmth in the financier’s professions of pleasur 
see this friend of his youth, or in the regrets to observe ttmt lie 
not appear to have prospered too well. If there was anything IDeiavi 
could do for him, Lessart must let him know ; but he begged J_es 
to b.e brief, for he was submerged in affairs and pressed for time. 

Lessant, small, lean and shabby, shifted his feet in their foro 
bools, and with a leer on his crafty, pinched face, considered 
opulent portly, powerful figure, in which it was difficult to discc 
traces of the starveling he had known but a few years ago. Me \vlii 
a confession that he was without resources; he reminded X>elavi. 
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,fhow they had loved each other in the past, and he prayed God that 
ome of that love still lingered in the great man’s bosom to move him 
o- commiserate an old friend’s distress, 

Delavigne consented to be moved, but not to the extent of offering 
, half- million or so to mend the suppliant’s indigence. What he 
jffered him was an assignat for ten iivrcs, and he offered it in the 
lonsciousncss of being generous, It was a consciousness that Lessart 
fluid not share. 

••This,” he reflected gloomily, “will perhaps buy me a dinner.” 

What he really meant was that it would do no more. But there 
vcrc moments when the astute Delavigne was dull. 

“l-at it with a good appetite, my friend,” he said, and condescended, 
«ilh his fat white hand, to slap the ragamuffin’s shoulder. “And now 
be off, for 1 am busy." 

Me tinkled a handbell, and Lessart, disillusioned and thoughtful, 
was shown out by a Swiss doorkeeper in a glittering livery. 

Inevitably he came again, a week later, and Delavigne, on the 
point of having him Hung into the street, checked on the thought of 
s need which Lessart might serve. 

"Look you, my lad,” he told him. “If you come for alms. I’ve 
nothing for you ; but if you choose to earn a few louis, I can give 
Mi work.” 

it was not a proposal that Lessart found attractive. Work was the 
Inst thing he sought. Ho mistrusted his capacity for disposing of it. 
Being hungry, however, he thought that he had belter learn more 


about it. ' , „ 

“It’s a simple, courier’s job. You will carry a letter tor me to 
Strasbourg. Put up at the Slag Inn, and ask the landlord to send for 
Monsieur Fritz. Now pay attention. When Monsieur Fritz comes, 
you will tell him Unit the vines are bearing well this year, and he should 
answer you that the vintage will bo a good one. By this you will 
identify him, and only then will you deliver my letter. After that you will 
remain at the Slug until he brings you the answer, with which you will 
return at once. Above all, you will regard your mission as confidential, 
and breathe no word of it to anyone. You’ll be paid five louis and, of 
course, your expenses. You understand that I employ you for old 
limes’ sake and in order to help you. I shall expect you to be as 
diligent as any of my regular couriers." . „ 

Lessart had his doubts of the pretended philanthropy. The whol< 
affair with Us injunctions or secrecy, and its passwords about vines 
and vintages so suggestive of Delavigne’s own name, was curiously 
mysterious. It required no great astuteness to lead Lessart to the 
suspicion that he was being employed because it was less likely to 
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connect him with Delavigne than any of the couriers knov 
the financier’s regular service. It was not, however, for 
Lessatt to refuse a chance to earn five louis at the cost 
labour, with perhaps a little more to be made out of th< 
Nor did it prove to be merely a matter of a single journey, 
followed immediately, and another after that, and Lesss 
that he had fallen upon what amounted to regular er 
Making on an average a weekly journey, he was kept constat 
and going between Paris and Strasbourg. 

He would not have been the man he was— and Delavi 
have thought of this— had he not sought to learn more of tl 
and of the nidc-mannered, mysterious Monsieur Fritz, win 
was, himself, no better than a messenger. So in the duslc of i 
evening, when his employment had lasted a couple of i 
cautiously trailed Monsieur Fritz across the Rhine and all 
an inn at Etlcnheiin. 

Now, even Lcssart was aware that Eltenhcim was repe 
bed of Bourbon intrigue, and that one of the Bourbon ] 
Duke of Enghien, was known to be in residence there. It 
that he should wonder whether Delavigne might not be 
some of the Bourbon plots that were rumoured to be stirrin 
as natural that on second thoughts he .should dismiss 
remembering how notoriously bound to the existing gove 
Delavigne by the financial assistance he had rendered it. Si 
was the man’s devotion to Bonaparte that — as Lcssart 1: 
copy of David’s heroic equestrian portrait of the First Con 
the Alps occupied the place of honour on the walls of (lu 
study, Nevertheless Lcssart would be watchful, and 3 
little eyes were keenly observant of Delavigne on his rctur 
particular journey. 

The eagerness in which the financier broke the seal ( 
was no more marked than usual. But Lessart saw, or (hoi 
the bloated face turn pale, and fancied that (lie man’s breat 
as lie read its contents. Certain it is that Delavigne was f 
such absorption that,' as if Lessart’s presence were fc 
suddenly left the writing-table, at which he had been sti 
purposefully crossed the room, towards the portrait of 
Abruptly he checked, and looked over his shoulder at L 
suddenly aware of him. His voice came harsh and vibram 
some excitement. 

“Well ? Why do you wait ?’’ 

“You had not dismissed me.” 

“Ah ! You can go.. Come again at this time to-morre 
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' j_cssart bowed himself out. But he went no farther than the other 
•rlc of the door, niul through (he keyhole saw Delavigne standing 
Vore the David portrait, lingering the side of the frame. Then, on 
unsuspected hinge, the picture swung like an opening door, revealing 
second door in the wall behind it, into which Delavigne fitted a key. 

3 Although Lcssart had now discovered all that he could reasonably 
ccl to discover from his present point of observation, he would 
Hll have lingered had he not been disturbed by a sound of approaching 
footsteps. He had no sooner straightened himself and turned than 
prainhois, Deluvigne’s splendid Swiss doorkeeper, appeared on the 
Threshold of the antechamber. lt 

'j'], 0 Swiss eyed him sharply as he stood there, his air not altogethci 
Innocent. “You arc leaving, Citizen Lessart?” he said. 

“Just leaving. Yes.” . , 

Sheepishly l..cssurl crossed the antechamber and departed. He 
went off to brood over the knowledge gained and how to turn it to 

flCC T his lutd happened two days before the attempt to blow up the First 

Consul in the Rue St. Nieaise. . . . . 

On the following morning, whilst Pans was agape and stricken, 

•lcssart presented himself to Delavigne. 

The financier’s pallor and preoccupation suggested that lie fully 
shared the Parisian horror. He glared at Lcssart out ol blood-injected 
eyes, "I didn’t send for you. What do you want? he growled. , 
“You have forgotten you told me yesterday to come again this 
morning,” Lcssart reminded him, and then he drew a daring bow at a 
venture. “I thought you would be wanting me to carry news ol the 
event to Blenheim.’’ Mis tone was charged with sly implication. 

ilcyond a momentary parting or his thick lips, a momentary 
dilation of the eyes, Delavigne gave no sign that the shaft had gon 
hntne But it was a long moment before he found his voice. 

“What do you mean?” A frown of annoyed bewilderment was 
darkening »■ 1.1s brow. "What do yon moan? Btt.nh.lm1 And 

*° ''•why! C lo\thirhnpireiwl hist night in UmRw St. Nieaise, You 
drunk 1 suppose' Go and put your head under a pump and cool 

3&WWSS Sm 5B5S» * 

' VlU iX!^V!S°hiSlp in a towering rage, a great quaking 
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mass of a man. "Arc you threatening me with something 
you offal, is that your return for the charity you’ve had 
Gel out of my sight, and if ever you dare to come here agi 
you flung in the gutter for the tilth you are.” 

It was in Ussuri’s mind to say a word about that seen 
behind the picture. Hut Pclavigno gave him no chance. 1 j 
like a charging hull upon the wizened little rascal. “Out 
hear me? Out, before I break the hones of your mangy l 
Lessor!, who had a honor of physical violence, tied 
incontinent threat of it, pursued hy die irate financier a? 
antechamber, where the Swiss was on duly. “I’ramho 
Dclavignc, “fling me that scoundrel into the street I” 
Outside on the pavement Lossarl cursed himself for i 
had played the game clumsily, lie should have held his i 
required to carry another letter to Strasbourg. Then he 
been in possession of a (rump card, and that damned i 
would have been forced to come to terms with him. 
precipitancy had lost him this lovely chance of growing rich 
But the spite begotten of his frustration look him s 
o the Quai Voltaire. There ho saw one of the agents of 
after die manner of the professional spy in dealing with t 
tale-bearer, sucked him dry and then kicked him out, 

• Ami that is how the knowledge of Delavigne’s con 
had come to Dcsmarcts, and through Dcsmarcts to Touclu 
Meanwhile, Lossarl, the foiled outcast, virulently inveig 
his luck, against Dolnvignc and against the Minister of ( 
among them, had defrauded him. When he had cursed his 
• did not happen until a couple of days later -he reflected, 
lie possessed knowledge, and knowledge, lie knew, was j 
had not told the police quite everything. The brutality c 
had checked his disclosures before lie had mentioned 
secret repository, and it was brooding upon this that sugge 
how the lost chance might be repaired. 

Mis sense of an injury to be avenged and the prospect < 
be acquired supplied him with the necessary courage, an 
cold January night, beset about turning to good account h 
mice with Delavigno’s mansion. 

Ho made his way soon after midnight through the sin 
residential quarter, empty and silent at that hour. Heyoi 
on its rounds and a shivering wretch who approached him \\ 
for alms lie met no one in the Faubourg until ho was wilhir 
yards of his destination. I lore, however, just as he had dr 
beggar with a snarl of curses, being heartily and shrilly curse 
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vas passed by a big man, wrapped to the nose in a rough greatcoat, 
no greeted him by name. As chance would have it he had just come 
jthin the spread of light from a street lantern. 

“Good night, Citizen Lessart.” 

Startled, he stood arrested, peering after the bulky figure that 
hed unconcernedly on to merge into the gloom. It was Frambois, 
oorkeeper, going home from his place of employment, 
hat recognition left Lessart standing for a long moment shaken 
mdecided. His first impulse was to postpone the enterprise to 
ier night. Upon reflect ion, however, he perceived how little to 
sired was discovery : for if he found sit Delavigne’s what he was 
dent, of finding, the financier would be at his mercy. So he went 
nd seeing Dclavignc’s mansion alt in darkness, he slipped into the 
garden and, after a last survey, cautiously approached the house, 
lie three windows of Delavignc’s study were at no more than a 
s height from the ground, lly the middle one, with a silent, 
ly skill that suggested some experience, Lessart: effected his entry, 
chind the heavy plush curtains he stood a moment, listening 
•ecovering the breath of which excitement rather than exertion had 
cd him. Not a sound disturbed (lie stillness of the house. Carc- 
hc parted the curtains and stepped into a room made faintly 
lc by (he glow from the lingering remnants of a fire. A fuller 
;y followed by the light from the dark lantern with which ho came 
>ped. 'flic room was in disorder, presenting signs of a hasty, 
ess search. One of the drawers of the writing-table stood open, 
is protruded from another, and papers were strewn there about 
loor, and again at the fool of a press which hail been left ajar, 
c matters, suggestive of a hasty search, claimed, however, no more 
passing attention from Lessart. 1-Ic moved swiftly over the thick 
;l that mulllcd his steps, going straight to the portrait, 
t was some moments before his fingers, groping carefully along 
'mine, discovered the spring that released the catch. He swung 
licturc on its hinges, and faced the real difficulty. The door now 
osed was of iron, and, of course, It was locked. Prepared for 
Lessart had conic armed with n cold chisel. He contrived to wedge 
oo! between thoedge of the door and its iron frame, and bore upon 

th all his strength. The frame yielded a little, so that he was able 

to thrust the chisel deeper. Then, suddenly, with a report like a pistol- 
shot, the lock yielded to (he leverage. 

Lessart sucked in his breath in terror at (he noise, and stood frozen, 
listening, with the sweat in beads upon his brow. Only after moments 
in which no sound save the ticking of the buhl clock on the overmantel 
disturbed the house did his startled nerves cease quivering. 
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The door of the cupboard stood open. He flashed h 
its recesses. On the topmost shelf there were leather ca 
might contain jewels. The next, below, was divided into thi 
merits, each of which was packed with papers. Below this 
was an iron drawer. Lcssarl pulled it open, to be dazzled b 
gleam of gold. It was filled almost to the brim with lo 
three hundred of them — more than Lessnrt had ever seen 
lime together. 

He went to work like a practical man. Whatever pass 
might be contained in the papers could wait until he posse 
of the actual gold here ready to his hand. He placed his lanu 
floor, pulled out the drawer, lowered this also, and went < 
knees to transfer the louis by handfuls to his pockets. 'I 1 ; 
ns he handled them, and more than once a coin slippi 
trembling lingers, to ring as it fell back upon the mass oj 
But the sounds, however loud they might seem to the furlj\ 
man, were not, he knew, such as to penetrate beyond (ho 

At last it was done, and then, when with heavy poeke 
up lo give his attention to the real object of his search, th 
suddenly suffused with light. 

With an audible gasp Lennart swung round and shrank 
his rat’s eyes blinking at Delavigne, who, monstrous in 
nightcap and slippers, tilled the doorway, holding a caiullcb 

Conceiving that his last hour might well be at liar 
crouching ever, edged instinctively away towards 1 
Dclavigne’s heavy sluggish glance moved from him to sw< 
disorder of the room. It came at last to the forced rep 
dwelt there for a moment. There was no expression o 
face. He took n step forward and paused softly to close i 
which he had so noiselessly entered. As deliberately lie 
clown the camllcbranch upon the writing-table, and only 
speak, Bui whilst his tone was fierce and biller, ho contrl 
it almost to a whisper. 

“So it’s you, you sower-rat,” lie said. 

Lcssart, his wits sharpened by danger, received illuaih 
perceived the reason for the soft closing of the door, the 11 
Consciousness of wlmt the repository contained made 
fearful of allowing even his household to become aware oj 
not only did he not date lo summon help, but his anxiety w 
noise that might arouse the bouse. Perception of this went ft 
some of Lcssarl ’s courage. 

“You carrion I" Delavigne was growling, “You loti) 
is the return for the good of which I was liberal to you.” 
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“Liberal l You, liberal?” Less art snarled back. “You made me 
,arn your paltry pay at the risk of my neck, and you had me flung out 
,f doors when I asked to be properly rewarded.” 

“When you tried to blackmail me, you energumen. And it’s to 
Und the means for it (hat you break into my house. Already you’ve 
-cnind too much for the peace in which I like to sleep o’nights. There’ll 
yQ the cheap funeral of a burglar in your quarter, you dog.” 
r Me advanced upon Lcssarl, his hands in the pockets of his bed- 
| Q wn. Lessart, watching him warily, saw his right hand come from 
^ pocket bringing with it a short life-preserver, a thing of plaited 

j ollier to cover a flexible handle and the knob of lead attached to it. 
yith all his ox-like strength Delavignc aimed at Lcssart’s head a blow 
hat must have brained him had he not dodged it with lightning 
^illness. Instinctively, in that evading movement, lie stooped, and 
.he suddenness of it brought him olT his balance and down upon one 
la.ee. The hand lie put out to save himself closed upon a heavy orna- 
mented poker of steel and chiselled brass. 

L; For what followed the rascal’s reflexes were answerable. Whilsi 
‘dicro was intelligence behind the action, there was no actual design, 
ly/jth u sudden upward swing he crashed the poker across Delavigne’s 
'(•■ace, and sent him reeling, to fall at full length and lie inert. There 
MS, however, conscious will enough in the fury in which Lessart 
sprang upon the fallen man, the bestial fury that followed upon his 
release from terror’s grip. Again and yet again he swung tiie heavy 
Sire-iron, and brought it down on the financier’s skull. In his blind 
rage lie would have battered it to a pulp, but that as he raised his 
-weapon for the third time, his arm was palsied and his blood frozen 
. by a quiet voice speaking just behind him. 

K- “'Phis is an obscenity, my Uul. Must you glut your rage? Be 
r. content to have killed him. Besides, the noise you are making ! You 
i' Will rouse the house.” 

On one knee beside the. body, Lessart instinctively hunched his 
shoulders, as if to protect his head; then fearfully he looked round 
and up. 

Behind him, almost over him, stood. a stockily built man in a 
tightly buttoned black riding-coat and a sugar-loaf hat. The shaven, 
swarthy face was of a stern east, powerful of jaw, with a high- bridged 
nose set between cold eyes. The lips were tightened in a faint, grim 
smile. 

It was a moment before Lessart resolved the mystery ol that 
apparition. Thou he perceived it in the set of the heavy curtains to 
die northernmost o the room’s three windows. From close-drawn that 
they had been, they hung now with a wide gap between them. Lessart 
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perceived (lie explanation of the disorder in which he had loun^ 11 
the room : the gaping drawers, the strewn papers. It must be the wordy w 
of this intruder, this thief, whose search he had interrupted by ftiin i" ( 
advent and who had taken cover behind those curtains, imceiv 

“A nasty mess for you, my lad,” was the man’s soft comment, -o&cy 
fossa r l ’s voice came shrill and husky from parched lips. "Yettcali 
. . . you saw how it happened. I struck in self-defence.” tyiotl 

‘‘Sh! You fool!” he was softly admonished. “Quiet I Thcii wo' 
has been noise enough." -tfiily C 

Sululued, yet still vehement, Lcssart repealed: “I struck in sojfKut i‘C 
defence. You saw. You heard. He would have killed me.” ^ wot 
“Nevertheless, it might bring you to the guillotine.” Astnnishingliboui 
the fellow added: “I shouldn’t linger hero if I were you.” diccu 

l.essart stood erect, glaring in hewildernient, to ask at last ; “Wl;m>arJ 
arc you?” !. aisc 

"Poes that matter T j l0( „ 

“I'aitli! I needn’t ask. You're a thief, a housebreaker.” j slm 
“And that shocks you, of course; with the dead man’s gold light 
your pocket. Ah, well, as you don’t like my company there’s nothiiiilil n» 
to detain you.” Suddenly the soft voice became peremptory, “Awatfioiv 
witli you, you fool, whilst you may.” ty/hil: 

Hut undersized rat though he might be, l.essart did not lack ftji eve 
tenacity. He hesitated. It was in his mind to propose a compromisliclm’ 
to oiler to go halves with this grim-faced housebreaker in (he remaininWivei 
contents of the repository. There might he a fortune in those jewclWilh 
eases. Then a glance at the body at his feet brought on a momenlarhals, 
nausea. A full sense of his peril came up like a tide it) overwhelm ai ’Hi 
else. At any moment they might he discovered, There had been somtik. 
noise. Servants might have been aroused. I le said so, in a dozetik, at 
broken words, , 

“Very true,” lie was coolly answered. “Hut lake no thouglv'Th 
forme. He oil’." . | )K j- 

Lessart required no further persuasion. l et this rash Ibol iingei'i’liC 
if lie would, ami be destroyed by his greed. I le shrugged his narro\V<yiii| 
shoulders, and, moving swiftly on tiptoe, he crossed the room and Tin 
dropped from the window. , 

He reached the gates, ami the deserted, silent street, and there hcHk 
paused, looking hack, between the parted curtains of 1 )elavignc’8':m : 
study he could sec the light and the moving shadow of the man who '(.sue 
had so temcrariously remained to plunder. Resentment stirred in nlC 
his mean soul. The fellow might yet reap the richer harvest, a harvest At 
exposed to him by l.essart’s own activities, u harvest which consc- 'jj s’ 
cjucntly belonged to l.essart himself. The papers, it was true, were W 
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brill less now that the man who must have paid handsomely for their 
Lovcry was dead. But any one of those jewel-cases might easily 
Litain more value than all the gold which Lessart had pocketed, 

He conceived himself swindled by that cool scoundrel who had reared 
L bogey of the guillotine so as to scare him away. It would serve 
L mscal right if he were caught with the body. From this it was but 
;tcp to the reflection of what might follow if he were not so caught. 
,crc would be a hue-and-cry for the murderer, and Lessart was 
ddcnly cold with horror to think how it might lead straight to himself. 

> had remembered (hat inopportune meeting with Frambois. The 
iiss would bo suic to bear witness that he had seen Lessart in the 
jghbourhood at midnight and would add ati account of how last he 
id been flung out of the financier’s house. Perhaps this might not 
i enough to prove him guilty of the murder, but if that other burglar 
cre discovered there with the body that fellow’s head would certainly 
■ the one to roll into the basket. And if that should happen, Lessart 
>ed shiver no longer as he was doing now with the dread of being 
fought to answer for the death of Delavigne. That burglar’s capture 
mild make him safe; safe to take his ease ancl spend without fear of 
uost ions the gold that was straining his pockets. 

Whilst he lingered, considering how his profit might lie in 
hut event, the gleam of a lantern ancl the steady tramp of an ap- 
iroaching patrol stirred him to perceive how easily it might be 

ontrived. , , . r , 

With a chuckle he went to meet the corporal and two National 

jU "HiV’ he hailed them. “There’s a robbery being committed, 1 
Kink I’ve just seen a man enter a house by a window.” He led them 
>ack, and drew the corporal’s attention to the line of light between the 

Sartctl curtains. “That way he went.” 

"'flic house of the Citizen Delavigne !” said the corporal. Sacred 

They entered the gates. “Tread sofdy,” Lessart advised, and 
Obeying him they reached the window in silence. 

The gap in the curtains revealed the intruder standing befoie the 
secret clipboard! The corporal waved lus men through the window 
m \ t | rc w Lessart to follow with him. Only when ho stood within the 
room did the corporal sec the body on the floor, nor needed that 
Lessart should point to it, chattering, “Look I Look! There s been 

lllU Aullo'rcpository the burglar, already in the grip of the guards, 
had slowly turned. Ho was holding some papers that he had taken 
from thoit: hiding-place. His hard glance fastened upon Lessart. 
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“You’ve come back, then,” was his cool, staggering coalmen 
and lie laughed. “That was scarcely wise.” 

The corporal, at last able to see the man’s lace, recoiled with a ci 
of surprise. "Citizen Desniarcts!” 

Lessart was already chilled by a perception that here all was 1; 
no means as he supposed it, when I'ouche’s agent spoke again. “You! 
belter lake that rascal, corporal. You’ll iitul his pockets slutted wii 
the dead man’s gold.” 

In Foucho’s room on the following morning Desmurets laid befo 
the minister a sheaf of documents proving Dolavigny’x Ircasonab 
correspondence with the Hottrbons and containing evidence enouj 
to bring a dozen heads to the guillotine. 

As he looked through letter after letter that confirmed his co; 
victions of the real identity of the conspirators, there was a light-lippt 
smile on the livid face of the Minister of Police. At the end lie look} 
up, frowning. 

“Touching this fellow Lessart: What I don’t uiuler.stanl 
Desmurets, is why you were allowing him to get away.” 

“In a sense I fell I owed him .something, lie had discovered f< 
me that receptacle of Delavigne’s treasures, so cunningly hidden thj 
I might have pulled the house down before finding it. Then he ail 
Delavignc were birds of a feather, scoundrels both, and Dolavign 
certainly meant to kill him; so that he may he said to have acted, ii 
he claimed, in self-defence. My real reason, however, was that « 
that stage, being still without the evidence of Delavigne’s Mourboj 
correspondence, 1 was anxious to he rid of the rascal before anj 
disturbance might rouse the house, and so prevent me from obtainin' 
it. For I knew that if I were caught there before 1 had got the evidenp 
we should have trouble with the First Consul. Unfortunately A> 
Lessart, I couldn’t explain all this to him, and so the poor foot wai 
caught by the recoil of his own rascality." j 


Till! I:NI) 




